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PREFACE. 


The  following  stories  are  fictions,  having  for  their 
object  the  isolation  and  idealization  of  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  a  section  of  the  vast  and  diversified  area 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Accordingly,  the  region  as  a  whole  is  repre- 
sented as  a  Little  "World,  that  it  may  be  separated  as  a 
cosmical  unity  from  all  the  world  besides — or  the  Big 
World  beyond  its  imaginary  boundaries.  While  the 
writer,  as  if  he  were  the  sum  of  his  surroundings,  and 
nothing  more  by  inheritance  or  otherwise  from  another 
sphere,  has  endeavored  to  give  expression  to  his  envi- 
ronment in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader,  in  turning 
the  pages,  may  be  moved  and  moulded  approximately 
as  much  as  if  he  were  a  traveler  encompassed  with  the 
thousand  and  one  objects  in  the  relationships  of  reality 
which  here  are  involved  in  an  entanglement  of  ideas  in 
fiction. 

In  other  words,  the  following  stories  are  given  to  the 
public,  that  to  the  man  of  letters  they  may  prove  as 
characteristic  growths  of  the  region  referred  to,  as  to  a 
naturalist  are  the  rattlesnake  and  the  rhododendron  of 
its  mountains  and  the  snapping- turtle  and  the  hellben- 
der of  its  rivers ;  with,  the  writer  is  fain  to  believe,  nei- 
ther the  venom  of  the  first  to  poison  the  unwary,  nor 
the  slime  of  the  last  to  excite  loathing  and  disgust 
in  all. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  phases  of  life,  from 
which  the  book  has  been  evolved,  are  as  various  as  can 
be  found  possibly  in  any  other  area  of  America  of  the 
same  size.  In  fine,  for  the  factors  of  fiction,  to  echo  a 
voice  from  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  the  mine  is  practically 
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inexhaustible.  Here  are  mountain  and  valley,  forest 
and  field,  upland  and  lowland,  wooded  and  bare,  rush- 
ing river  and  rippling  rill,  in  shifting  scenic  contrast  at 
every  turn,  with  coal  and  coke  and  iron,  oil  and  gas  and 
salt — with  blac^iberries,  buckwheat,  and  barley  inter- 
mingled in  curious  conobination  without  end.  Here 
are  a  thousand  industries,  manufacturing,  mining,  till- 
ing the  soil,  felling  trees,  operating  railroads,  navigat- 
ing rivers  and  canals,  painting,  engraving  and  printing; 
in  which  are  engaged  representatives  of  a  score  of  the 
peoples  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  Big  World,  from  the 
purest  specimens  of  each  down  to  the  most  debased  of 
mongrel  forms,  mingled  together  in  countless  condi- 
tions and  relationships ;  and  all  involved  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  ever-shifting  effects,  ranging  from  the  appall- 
ing gloom  and  icy  shuddering  of  a  storm  in  mid-winter 
on  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  the  gorgeous  col- 
oring of  the  forest  and  the  sympathetic  sighing  of  the 
breeze  at  the  close  of  an  Indian  summer  day  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Ohio. 

Albeit,  in  saying  this,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  infer 
that  from  the  diversity  of  objects  in  the  wTiter's  envi- 
ronment there  may  be  found  reasonably  a  correspond- 
ing variety  of  ideas  in  his  book,  the  writer  is  fully 
aware  that  the  factors  of  fiction  may  be  found  any- 
where except  in  an  empty  skull.  Where  the  heart 
thrills  and  the  brain  thinks,  the  art  of  the  story-teller 
will  find  in  the  Little  World  of  himself  enough  of  the 
unshapen,  the  invisible,  and  the  intangible,  to  be 
moulded  into  being  that  it  may  be  seen  and  felt  by  oth- 
ers, which  to  accomplish  is  the  fulfillment  of  his  func- 
tion as  an  artist,  a  poet,  or  what  you  will.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  the  territory  of  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  its  fauna  and  flora,  its  soil  and  climate, 
and  the  accidental  relationships  that  may  be  presented 
from  time  to  time  by  the  shifting  parts— it  is  not  this, 
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in  reality,  which  the  reader  will  expect  to  get  in  this 
book,  but  the  ideal  child  of  the  writer's  environment, 
begotten  in  contemplation,  and  born  with  the  earmarks 
of  its  parentage  so  palpable  to  the  senses  that  it  may 
be  recognized  as  legitimate  at  birth.  And  that  the 
reader  may  be  disappointed  in  his  expectation,  the  wri- 
ter is  not  without  the  gravest  apprehension,  for  reasons 
which  may  be  compressed  into  a  single  phrase:  the 
book  is  apprentice-work. 

Yes;  the  book  is  apprentice-work;  yet,  however 
crude  and  incongruous  in  part,  it  is  published  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  not  without  an  especial  value,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  a  particular  part  of  the  world's  surface,  sub- 
stance, and  spirit,  in  fiction,  as  the  several  animals  and 
plant  referred  to  above  are  not  without  their  several 
values  as  embodiments  of  the  same  environment,  in 
fact.  It  was  written  in  1875  and  1876 — all  of  it  except 
"Old  Helgrimite "  and  "The  Proof-Eeader."  Since 
which  time,  the  writer  has  wandered  into  almost  every 
country  north  of  the  equator,  in  a  zigzag  course  around 
the  globe,  and  returned  to  the  Little  World  with  a 
clearer  perception  of  that  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  Big  World  beyond  its  borders,  and  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  w^ork  of  his  home-keeping  years — an  ap- 
preciation, in  ivhich,  he  trusts,  the  reader  will  join,  in 
despite  of  all  its  imperfections  :  as  he  might  hold  in  his 
hand  a  flower  of  the  rhododendron,  and  look  with  de- 
light into  the  corolla,  notwithstanding  a  faded  petal 
here,  and  a  worm-eaten  petal  there ;  for,  with  all  its  de- 
fects in  detail,  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  inflorescence  of 
the  big  laurel,  or  rose-bay,  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
a  thing,  a  structure,  an  organic  evolution  apart  in  its 
individuality  from  all  in  the  wide,  wide  world  besides. 

Of  the  persons  that  people  the  pages  of  this  book,  the 
writer  begs  leave  to  state  that  they  are  (with  few  excep- 
tions, Dr.  R.  M.  S.  Jackson,  notably)  ideal — words,  and 
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nothing  more ;  and  possibly  only  one  of  the  many  is 
new  to  literature,  one  to  whom  attention  is  directed 
here,  the  Ridger.  This  is  the  name  given  in  South- 
western Pennsylvania  to  a  resident  of  anj^  of  the  several 
ridges,  or  hog-back  upheavals  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, be  he  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  a  cultured  gen- 
tleman or  an  ignorant  boor ;  but  in  this  book  it  is  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  least  developed,  physically  and 
intellectually,  of  the  heterogeneous  throng — the  ex- 
treme Ridger  in  the  descending  scale,  the  Leaf-eater  of 
his  own  denunciation.  And  far  from  ridiculing  a  great 
number  of  the  most  respectable  and  reputable  citizens 
of  the  several  counties  of  Somerset,  Cambria,  Indiana, 
Westmoreland,  Fayette,  and   Greene,  or  stigmatizing 

them  with  an  objectionable  or  opprobrious  epithet 

well,  the  writer  is  free  to  say  to  all  concerned  that  he 
himself  is  a  Ridger,  born  and  reared  betvreen  the  Ran- 
dolph and  Grapeville  Ridges,  and  lives  with  the  hope 
of  dying  in  his  residence  on  one  of  the  spur-tops  of  the 
latter,  a  Ridger  to  the  last,  and  one  that  has  no  inten- 
tion of  playing  the  part  of  the  foul  bird  of  the  proverb ; 
and  that,  moreover,  if  any  Ridger  feels  aggrieved  at  any 
aspersion,  express  or  implied,  in  the  body  of  this  book, 
the  writer  gives  him  leave  to  christen  all  his  unbap- 
tized  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  with  his  name — 
that  of  the  arch  Ridger,  in  order  that  it  may  be  held  in 
execration  forever;  or  as  the  Docket  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  may  determine. 

Of  other  nationalities,  besides  the  last  mentioned  in- 
digenous, if  not  autochthonous,  Ridger,  there  are  intro- 
duced in  the  following  stories  representatives  of  the 
Welsh,  in  ''The  Old  Man  of  Beulah ; "  the  Irish,  in 
"The  Railroad;"  the  Scotch,  in  "The  Packsaddle 
Gap ;"  the  Germans, in  the  "  Roadwagon  ; "  the  Negro,  in 
''The  Coke  Oven"  and  "The  Steamboat;"  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  with  local  modifications,  in 
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"  Yony  Waffle,"  "  The  Cow  Doctor,";'  The  Erdspiegel," 
and  the  "  Fiddle-faced  Hog ; "  all  being  found  in  South- 
western Pennsylvania  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  phases. 
But  the  Ridger,  in  his  range  from  the  "  regular  "  Ridger 
to  the  Leaf-eater  "  lyin'  around  loose,  like,"  in  the  envi- 
ronment of  rock,  and  root,  and  rattlesnake,  in  which  he 
has  retrograded  to  a  runt,  or  reverted  to  a  tadpole  type 
of  forgotten  ages — the  Ridger  is  the  hero  of  the  book. 

In  reviewing  the  series,  the  writer  observes  a  score  or 
more  of  allusions  to  authors  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
region  referred  to,  except  remotely  in  their  works  in 
circulation,  and,  albeit  it  would  take  little  time  and 
trouble  to  erase  them,  or  substitute  others  in  their 
stead,  the  book  is  published  as  it  was  written — the 
writer  preferring  to  exhibit  the  fossil  remains,  of  the 
world  of  vanished  thought  it  is  to  him,  as  they  occur 
in  the  strata,  without  eflfacement  or  alteration  to  coun- 
terfeit the  exactions  of  a  succeeding  era. 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  23,  1881. 
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The  Old  Man  of  Beulah. 


[The  deserted  village  of  the  following  story,  Beulah,  was  situated  near  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  a  few  miles  from  the  present  capital  of  Cambria, 
and  abandoned  after  the  erection  of  the  county  and  the  incorporation  of  the  seat 
of  government  at  Ebensburg.  The  ruins  of  several  large  stone  chimnej's  alone 
remain  to  mark  the  spot  of  its  brief  existence — a  spot  in  mid-winter,  melancholy 
and  mournful  in  the  extreme,  in  whicli  the  Old  Man  of  Beulah  has  come  into  being 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  place  in  association  and  sym- 
pathj-  with  its  history.] 


The  widow  of  Llewellyn  Lloyd  pressed  against  her  bosom 
the  dead  body  of  her  baby,  until  the  milk,  oozing  from  her 
breasts,  congealed  into  ice  and  matted  together  the  hair  of 
the  corpse  and  the  shreds  of  her  ragged  shawl.  She  then 
rose  and  stared  about  her — at  the  roof  where  the  clap- 
boards rattled  ;  the  walls  where  the  wide  chinks  moaned  ; 
the  floor  where  the  snow  lay  in  feathery  drifts ;  the  stone 
on  the  hearth  where  she  had  sat  until  the  ashes  of  her 
baby's  cradle  had  grown  cold  beneath  her  feet ;  at  the  want 
within  the  walls  of  her  cabin  that  had  wasted  her  in  body 
and  mind,  and — yea,  between  her  kisses,  sealed  the  lips  of 
her  baby,  with  ice !  And  then  she  staggered  in  her  stiffness 
across  the  floor,  and  lifted  the  latch,  and  fled — anywhere, 
from  the  walls  that  could  shield  no  longer  her  baby  from 
death  and  herself  from  the  phrensy  and  phantasy  of  dis- 
traction. 


"  Here,  daughter,  stay  thy  wandering  steps,  and  cease 
thy  mourning  for  the  world  that  was — was was 


was 


\ " 


The  old  man  said ;  the  low,  hollow  tones  of  his  voice 
dying  away  with  the  moaning  of  the  wind  over  the  mound- 
like hills  of  Cambria. 
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The  woman  stopped  in  her  flight — as  if  in  doubt ;  the  oup 
of  her  right  hand  behind  her  ringing  ear,  and  her  right 
foot  resting  lightly  on  the  thin  crust  of  ice,  over  which  the 
frozen  flakes  and  particles  of  ice  shivered  like  her  flesh, 
and  beneath  v.hich  the  early  snow-fall  lay  as  hushed  as 
her  breath. 

'*  Here,  daughter,  cease  thy  mourning  for  the  world  that 
was — the  blue  sky  and  the  green  earth — the  bright  sun 
and  the  brighter  hearth,  where  the  light  foot  of  love  rocked 
the  cradle  of  life  until  the  sap  froze  in  the  faggot  on  the 
fire,  and  the  breath  from  the  cradle  lay  like  a  fern-leaf  in 

frost  on  the  window-pane — when  the  world  was — was 

was was  ! " 

The  old  man  said  ;  the  hairs  of  his  long  white  beard 
sweeping  across  the  face  of  the  woman  :  as  the  wind  in 
fitful  gusts  caught  up  the  frozen  snow  and  whisked  it  about 
in  little  clouds. 

While  the  woman,  enveloped  in  the  icy  spray,  broke  the 
crust  beneath  her  foot,  and  brushed  with  her  hand  the 
snow  from  her  eyes ;  and  with  her  stiflened  fingers  combed 
the  old  man's  beard  as  it  shrouded  her  baby  within  its 
white  folds. 

"Yea,  here  cease  thy  mourning,  daughter,  where  the 
town  of  thy  people  stood — the  wide-doored  inn  and  the 
gabled  church  ;  the  store,  the  shop,  and* the  school ;  where 
nothing  now  remains  of  Bculah — and  the  world  that  was 
— was was was  !  " 

The  old  man  said ;  the  woman  still  brushing  the  snow 
from  her  eyes  and  combing  the  long  white  beard,  through 
the  parting  folds  of  which  she  beheld  the  pall  of  snow  on 
the  site  of  the  deserted  village  as  unbroken  as  if  it  lay  on 
the  ice  that  covered  a  mill-pond. 

"  Here,  daughter,  where  thy  father's  chimney  stood  with 
its  buttressed  walls  and  open  hearth ;  where  the  cup  was 
quafllid  and  the  blue  smoke  curled ;  where  the  news  leaped 
from  lip  to  lip,  and  the  jest  creaked   the  split-bottomed 
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chair ;  where  the  crickets  chirped  below  and  the  witches 
shrieked  above,  and  round  eyes  saw  strange  sights  in  the 
fliclvering  flame  between — of  the  world  that  would  be — now 
the  world  that  was — was was was  !" 

The  old  man  said  ;  and  paused — in  the  lull  of  the  wind ; 
then  turned  and  raised  his  arm  and  staff"  and  pointed  to- 
ward the  south  :  as  the  shade-enshrouded  pallor  of  the 
setting  sun  revealed  along  the  western  horizon  a  streak  of 
a  darker  gray  than  the  cloud  above,  that  seemed  to  extend 
the  shriveled  arm  and  tapering  staff  across  the  sky  of  earth 
into  the  space  beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 

The  woman  turned  in  the  wretchedness  of  her  recollec- 
tion, from  the  spot  where  the  happy  home  of  her  childhood 
had  been,  and  followed  with  her  moistened  eyes  the  arm 
and  stafl* — and  streak  of  cloud — into  the  depth  beyond. 

"Aye,  there,  where  those  mourners,  clad  in  gray,  with 
white  cowls  ov'ferhanging  their  downcast  eyes,  look  into  the 
little  hollows  beneath  them,  and  weep — till  their  tears,  fall- 
ing to  the  frozen  snow,  roll  away  in  the  wind  as  shimmer- 
ing   beads    of  ice — for  the   world  that  was — was was 

was !" 

The  old  man  said ;  his  lips  so  close  to  the  face  of  the 
woman  Avhile  he  spoke  that  the  moisture  of  his  breath  wet 
her  brow  •  and  cheek  and  trickled  down  her  neck — for 
an  instant,  then  chilled,  and  congealed  into  ice ;  as  she  be- 
held outlined  against  the  sky  the  tottering  tombstones  of 
the  old  graveyard  of  Beulah ! 

The  woman  stood — her  eyes  fixed  on  the  stones  before 
her ;  her  arms  becoming  rigid  over  the  baby  on  her  bosom ; 
while  a  shuddering  seized  her  heart  at  the  thought  that 
there  she  must  part  from  her  baby  forever. 

"There,  daughter,  where  thy  father  lies  at  rest,  thy 
mother,  and  the  father  of  the  babe  thou  boldest  in  thine 
arms — there  lay  thy  babe,  to  melt  aw^ay  with  the  sun  in 
the  warm  breath  of  spring  and  reappear  in  the  little  flower 
that  will  grow  where  he  lay  on  the  breast  of  his  father,  and 
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look  witli  his  blue  eyes  into  thine  till  thy  tears  commingle 
with  its  clew — day  after  day  and  year  after  year — for  the 
world  that  was — was was was ! " 

The  old  man  said ;  as  the  woman  advanced  to  lay  the 
corpse  of  her  baby  on  the  grave  of  its  father :  the  ragged 
shawl,  to  the  shreds  of  which  its  hair  was  matted  with  the 
milk  that  oozed  from  her  breasts  and  congealed  into  ice  in 
her  last  embrace,  its  only  shroud ;  the  white  snow  its  grave ; 
the  wind  the  sel;ton ;  the  mother  and  the  tombstones  about 
her  the  mourners ;  and  the  old  man  the — when  suddenly 
she  stopped  and  shrank  back  in  shuddering  horror ! 

The  woman  heard  the  old  man  laugh  in  mockery  of  her 
grief  at  the  burial  of  her  baby  in  the  snow  on  the  grave  of 
its  father ! 

And  laugh  the  old  man  did,  Aha!  ha!  ha!  aha!  ha!  ha! 
and  dance,  and  smite  the  snoY\^  with  his  staff,  till  his  bones 
crackled  and  grit  in  their  sockets  and  at  their  joints  ;  till 
his  great  cloak  flapped  in  its  folds ;  and  his  long  white 
beard,  wagging  with  his  laughter,  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
eyes  of  the  woman,  and  added  the  dusk  of  its  hairs  to  the 
increasing  gloom  of  the  winter's  eve :  as  an  owl  on  silent 
wing  flit  before  the  woman,  and,  alighting  on  the  head- 
stone of  her  husband's  grave  before  her,  hooted ;  while  a 
bramble  rasped  the  edge  of  the  stone  in  the  wind  tliat 
drifted  in  blinding  clouds  the  frozen  snow  about  her. 

"Thou  wilt  not  lay  thy  baby  there !  Nay,  nay,  not  there, 
for  the  crow  to  pick  at  its  eyes  by  day  and  the  owl  to  tear 
out  its  heart  by  night,  while  the  hungry  w^olves  are  wrang- 
ling over  its  mangled  limbs — not  there !  not  there !  Aha ! 
ha !  ha !  aha !  ha !  ha !  But  pressing  thy  baby  to  thy  bosom 
again,  thou  wilt  wander  as  before,  and  mourn  for  the  world 
that  was — was w^as was ! " 

The  old  man  said ;  and  laughed  again,  till  his  bones 
crackled  as  before,  his  cloak  flapped,  and  his  wagging  beard 
brushed  across  the  face  of  the  woman  :  as  again  the  owl 
hooted,  and  the  bramble  rasped  the  stone  in  the  blustering 
wind,  till  it  sank  into  a  lull. 
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The  woman  turned  from  the  graveyard,  and  closed  her 
eyes  :  as  the  owl,  flitting  from  the  tombstone,  swept  so  close 
to  her  face  as  to  brush  the  snow  from  her  disheveled  hair 
and  fan  her  cheeks  with  its  fluffy  wings.  And  when  she 
opened  her  eyes,  behold  !  the  old  man  was  moving  from  her 
side;  his  great  gray  cloak  flowing  behind  him  like  a 
shadow,  and  his  long  white  beard  streaming  over  his 
shoulders ;  till  at  length  both  the  cloak  and  the  beard  dis- 
appeared in  the  shade  of  a  hemlock  near  by — the  hemlock 
to  which  the  owl  had  flown. 

The  woman  pursued.  She  entered  the  gloom  of  the 
hemlock.  She  passed  through  it,  and  looked  for  the  old 
man  in  the  light  beyond  ;  but  she  saw  only  the  white  below 
and  the  black  above,  and  heard  only  the  crunch  of  her  feet 
through  the  crust  of  the  snow  and  the  trail  of  her  ice- 
fringed  skirts  in  the  frozen  flakes  and  particles  of  ice  which 
were  shifting  about  in  every  breath  of  the  wind,  eddying 
around  her,  and  closing  her  tracks  behind  her — and  the 
tracks  of  the  old  man  whom  she  followed !  She  crept 
about  on  her  knees,  and  held  her  glazed  eyes  close  to  the 
shifting  surface  of  the  snow ;  but  every  trace  of  the  com- 
ing of  herself  had  disappeared — with  that  of  the  old  man ! 
With  an  exhausting  sense  of  her  loneliness — alone  with 
the  corpse  of  her  baby  in  her  arms ;  the  stinging  ice  and 
the  piercing  winds  of  winter  around  her ;  no  shelter  but  the 
depth  of  the  shadow  of  the  hemlock  and  night  at  hand ; 
the  Avoman  rose  from  her  knees  to  her  feet,  and — no  she 
could  not  weep ;  for  with  the  shudder  that  ran  through  her 
frame,  her  tears  were  congealed  in  their  fount — she 
shrieked ! 

And  before  the  echo  of  her  voice  died  away,  the  woman 
heard  the  old  man  laugh  again,  and  saw  the  shadow  of  his 
great  gray  cloak  and  the  streaming  of  his  long  white  beard 
pass  before  her  and  out  of  sight  in  the  distant  gloom :  as 
the  owl,  startled  at  her  shriek,  flit  from  a  bough  overhead 
and  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  drifting  snow  that  lost  itself 
in  the  thickening  shades  of  nightfall. 
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The  woman  fled  in  pursuit  again — on — on — on — until,  at 
length,  she  tottered  ;  then  staggered  ;  and,  at  last,  swaying 
to  and  fro,  stood — before  the  old  man,  with  the  long  white 
beard  and  the  great  gray  cloak,  his  arms  extended  to  re- 
ceive her  and  her  baby ! 

The  woman  smiled — and  looked  down  on  the  face  of  her 
baby — and  smiled  again — and  pressed  it  once  more  to  her 
bosom.  And  lo !  her  baby  opened  its  round  blue  eyes  and 
looked  up  into  her  face — and  broke  the  seal  of  ice  on  its 
lips — and  closed  its  lips  upon  her  breast  I  And  oh !  that 
moment  of  joy  to  the  mother  when  she  felt  the  milk  of  her 
bosom  flow  again  into  the  warm  mouth  of  her  baby ! — as 
the  w^oman  sank  into  the  arms  of  the  Old  Man  of  Beulah  ; 
his  long  Avhite  beard  falling  over  her  face ;  his  great  gray 
cloak  wrapping  around  her  and  her  baby ;  and  the  low  hollow 
tones  of  hLs  voice  ceasing  their  moan  for  the  world  that 

was — was was was  !    in  a    lullaby  that  soothed 

her  to  sleep  with  her  baby. 


That  night — how  merrily  rang  the  bells  that  girdled  the 
horses  attached  to  the  sled  on  which  the  passengers  of  the 
Ebensburg  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were 
transported  from  Cresson  to  Ebensburg,  during  an  inter- 
ruption of  travel  by  rail  on  account  of  the  snow  which  had 
drifted  into  the  cuts  and  in  rollicking  sport  built  impassable 
walls  of  dust  and  down  before  the  iron-plated  front  of  the 
mighty  locomotive  itself!  And  how  merrily  rang  the 
voices  of  the  passengers,  as  they  huddled  together  beneath 
fold  afler  fold  of  blanket  and  buffalo-robe,  exhilarated  by 
the  novelty  of  their  transfer  from  the  palace-coach  of  the 
great  iron  road  of  to-day  to  the  sled  of  the  backwoods  of  a 
hundred  years  ago — and  exhilarated  also  by  the  stinging 
drift  and  the  piercing  wind  which  they  defied  in  the  wealth 
of  warmth  and  comfort  beneath  their  ample  robes ! 

•'Toot!  toot!"    sang  a  merry  girl;    her  voice   ringing 
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above  the  roaring  of  the  gale  that  enveloped  her  in  a  whirl 
of  icy  spray,  as  the  sled  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill  and 
began  the  descent. 

"  Loose  brakes ! "  said  her  lover  by  her  side,  in  ready 
response  to  her  feeble  imitation  of  the  shrill  signal  shriek 
of  the  locomotive. 

"  Open  the  throttle-valve  of  that  off  sorrel  with  a  touch 
of  the  Avhip,"  said  a  third,  affecting  an  acquaintance  with 
the  machinery  of  an  engine  and  applying  it  facetiously  to 
the  horses  of  the  sled. 

"  Tickets ! "  exclaimed  a  fourth. 

"  The   next   station  is  " broke  off  a  fifth  ;  when  in 

despite  of  the  pulling  of  the  engineer  at  the  lines  toward  the 
left,  and  the  lashing  of  the  bay  in  the  lead  by  the  fireman, 
the  horses  switched  off  to  the  right,  plunged  over  a  small 
embankment,  and  pitched  the  passengers  into  a  snow-drift! 

And  then,  Oho  !  ho  !  ho  !  what  jolly  sport,as  the  passen- 
gers floundered  about  unscathed  in  the  yielding  snow! 
while  the  engineer,  still  holding  to  the  lever  of  the  lines, 
brought  his  harnessed  locomotive  to  a  stop ;  while  the  fire- 
man readjusted  the  seats  in  the  sled,  and  the  brakentan 
gathered  up  the  blankets  and  robes,  shook  the  snow  from 
them,  and  replaced  them  to  receive  the  passengers ! 

And  then,  what  laughing  and  joking  as  the  passengers 
gathered  together  in  a  group  on  the  road ;  while  the  con- 
ductor, swinging  his  lantern,  and  calling  out,  "All  aboard!" 
came  back  from  the  sled  to  conduct  them  to  their  seats. 
When,  suddenly  he  stopped,  aghast !  holding  his  lantern  with 
a  fixed  hand — another  "All  aboard ! "  breaking  in  twain  on 
his  lips !  As  the  wind,  in  drifting  the  snow  before  him,  un- 
veiled to  his  staring  eyes  the  features  of  a  woman  as  white 
as  the  snow  that  enshrouded  her  form !  and — in  an  instant 
more — the  outline  of  a  baby  on  her  bosom ! 

It  AA^as  the  widow  of  Llewellyn  Lloyd  frozen  in  her  flight 
with  the  corpse  of  her  baby  in  her  arms  !  Lying  where 
she  had  fallen  in  the  ice-encrusted  snow ;  her  phrensy  at 
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rest,    her    phantasy    asleep — wakeless    and    dreamless,    in 
death ! 


The  bells  jingle ;  but  how  harshly  discordant  they  sound  : 
a  rattle  in  mockery  to  the  ear  of  the  babe  that  is  dead !  Tlie 
runner  of  the  sled  scores  across  a  jutting  stone  in  the  road ; 
but  it  curdles  the  blood :  a  shriek  from  the  woman  that 
lies  a  corpse  at  the  feet  of  the  passengers !  And  so  the  wind, 
the  drifting  snow,  and  the  flitting  shadows  in  the  light  of 
the  lantern,  to  him,  among  the  passengers  on  the  sled  that 
night,  who  knew  the  widow  of  Llewellyn  Lloyd,  her  people 
and  her  history,  assumed  the  voice,  the  form,  and  the  being  of 
the  Old  Man  of  Beulah  :  his  long  white  beard  flomng  in 
the  snow^-drift ;  his  great  gray  cloak  disappearing  in  the 
shadow  that  lost  itself  in  the  darkness  of  night ;  and  the  low, 
hollow  tones  of  his  voice,  in  his  mournful  monody  in  mock- 
ery of  the  AYorld  that  was — was was was !  dying 

away  with  the  moaning  of  the  Avind. 


The  Coal  King. 


[To  those,  Avho,  in  traversing  the  Mammoth  Care  of  Kentucky,  have  come  upon 
the  stone  houses  which  were  built  for  consumptives  and  occupied  by  them  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  relief  and  recovery  in  the  equable  temperature  of  the  cavern, 
and  who  have  heard  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  victims  to  the  delusions  of  their 
disease,  will  recognize  a  sad  reality  in  the  following  story,  which  others,  perhaps, 
will  not.  To  those,  also,  who  are  aware  that  wherever  mussels  and  sand  exist, 
pearls  may  be  produced,  the  discovery  of  the  pearl  of  the  following  story  in  the 
waters  of  the  Loyalhanna  will  not  be  excluded  from  the  possibilities  of  the  place — 
in  fact,  in  similar  situations  in  several  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  very  beautiful 
pearls  have  been  found.  Moreover,  the  freak  of  the  lightning  of  the  fiction  has 
been  paralleled  in  fact  at  a  tipple  of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Company  at  Penn.] 


"it  is  mockery,  Alice  ! 

"  Behold  my  kingdom  and  palace,  my  throne  and  sceptre, 
and  then  the  Coal  King  himself,  who,  with  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  Monongalia,  has  inherited  the  curse  of  consump- 
tion! 

"  My  kingdom,  a  township,  in  the  valley  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  that  is  measured  in  square  miles  and  not  in  acres 
and  perches  like  the  paltry  farms  and  town  lots  of  ple- 
beians— while  I  cough  ! 

"  My  palace,  this  regal  chamber,  and  the  labyrinth  of 
halls  and  rooms  around  it,  the  walls  of  which  are  diamonds ! — 
black  diamonds,  it  is  true,  but  diamonds  nevertheless ;  as 
men  are  men  who  leave  the  light  of  day  to  live  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night  until  feature  and  form  are  indistinguishable 
from  the  walls  of  coal  around  them — and  why  ?  Because 
these  walls  are  diamonds  in  the  dark,  and  I  am  a  king  with 
the  wealth  of  a  king — although  I  cough ! 

"My  throne,  this  sumptuous  couch,  on  which,  reclining 
in  state,  I  give  private  audience  to  the  premier  of  the  pit,  or 
receive  einbassadors  fi-om  neighboring  estates,  or,  attended 
by  the  courtiers  of  the  colliery  and  the  ministers  of  the  mine, 
as  a  Coal  King  should  be — I  cough ! 

"  My  sceptre,  the  key  of  this  little  telegraphic  instrument, 
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at  the  touch  of  which  an  army  and  navy  are  in  motion — an 
army  of  six  hundred  men,  armed  with  picks  and  shovels, 
engaged  in  the  mine  and  counter-mine,  in  storming  the 
breastworks  and  battering  down  the  walls  of  opposing  forces, 
or  in  driving  the  enemy  of  an  entry  before  them,  until,  con- 
singing  the  bones  of  the  vanquished  to  the  gulf  of  gob,  they 
return  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the  conquest  gleaming 
in  the  light  of  the  star  of  victxjry  emblazoned  on  the  brow 
of  every  soldier ;  while  a  navy,  in  fleets  of  barges  and  flats 
and  broadhorns,  with  convoys  of  towboats,  is  afloat  on  the 
Monongahela,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi — a  tonnage  of 
which  a  king  indeed  might  boast,  as  the  Coal  King  does — 
while  he  coughs  ! 

"  And  now  the  Coal  King  himself,  Bartley  the  Hectic, 
the  last  of  the  blood  of  Clifford,  on  the  throne  of  Mononga- 
lia ! — this  mockery  of  flesh  and  blood  in  the  midst  of  this 
mockery  of  wealth  that  can  relieve  every  want  save  that 
which  is  essential  to  its  enjoyment,  health — existence ! 

"  This  mockery  of  skin  that  hath  no  more  the  color  of 
humanity  than  the  fungus  that  festoons  the  damp  timbers 
of  the  deserted  entries  of  this  mine,  at  which,  revealed  in 
the  light  of  his  lamp,  the  miner  starts  back  in  affright  as 
if  he  beheld  the  fingers  of  corruption  reaching  out  to  clutch 
his  heartstrings  in  the  tomb ! — perhaps,  in  the  very  part 
of  the  mine  to  which  he  Is  w^ending  his  way  ! 

"  This  mockery  of  an  eye  that  hath  no  more  the  hue  of 
heaven — the  azure  of  space  and  the  light  of  the  life  of  the 
world — than  the  eye  of  the  rat,  that  like  a  gleaming  globe 
of  jet,  returns  my  glance  into  the  gloom  into  which  the 
sphere  of  the  illumination,  in  Avhich  I  breathe,  is  dissolved  ! 

*'  In  w^hich  I  breathe !  O,  thou  mockery  of  breath  that 
pants  within  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  this  cave  to  fan  the 
waning  flame  of  life  in  the  hollow  heart  that  measures  the 
minutes  of  my  existence  with  enfeebling  force  at  every  beat  I 
AVhile  the  doctors,  ennobled  by  disease,  shout  *  Long  live 
the  king !      Long  live  the  king  I '  that  they  may  batten 
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longer  on  his  lingering  death  and   coin  his   carcase  into 
ducats  when  the  succession  shall  have  come ! 

"  But  all  this  mockery,  Alice,  I  could  endure  with  a  re- 
sponsive smile,  could  I  absolve  my  heart  from  the  mockery 
of  love,  that,  in  a  gloom  to  which  the  darkness  of  the  deepest 
recess  of  this  mine  is  dazzling  in  its  brightness,  is  ever  re- 
vealing itself  in  a  sound  that  will  never  cease — the  echo  of 
a  woman's  voice ! 

"  No !  not  yours,  Alice.  You  are  real — or  were,  before 
you  sacrificed  yourself  to  serve  the  Coal  King  in  his  palace, 
his  prison  and  his  grave,  till  your  cheeks  are  as  white  and 
your  eyes  as  black  as  his,  in  your  confinement  with  him  in 
the  dark ;  but  she  is  ideal — a  memory — a  mockery  !  You 
are  one  whom  fate  has  made  my  sister,  in  whose  embrace 
only  the  fire  that  burns  upon  the  altar  of  the  Holy  can 
glow,  and  not  the  fire  of  love !  No !  I  would  to  God  that 
you,  my  foster  sister  Alice,  were  she.  Then  were  there 
truth  on  earth,  and  not  this  ceaseless  change  of  mockeries ! 
Then  were  this  palace,  with  its  walls  of  diamonds,  the 
phantasy  of  a  physician — a  dream  that  never  in  the  ghastly 
form  of  the  Coal  King  before  you  would  be  proven  but  a 
mockery !  Then  were  this  lamp,  that  seems  only  to  make 
the  gloom  a2:>parent  around  us,  the  sun — the  glorious  orb  of 
day  that  sheds  a  light  of  life,  that  to  bathe  in  it  again  just 
for  a  moment  as  when  a  boy,  I  would  exchange  the  un- 
certain hours  or  days  or  years  that  may  remain  to  me !  Oh, 
why  did  I  consent  to  this  living  burial,  to  lengthen  life  a 
moment  that  severed  me  from  the  sight  of  the  sun,  the  blue 
sky,  the  flitting  clouds,  the  green  fields,  the  beautiful  flow- 
ers, and  the  faces  of  those  whom  consumption  and  confine- 
ment have  not  converted  into  spectres !  Then,  Alice,  you 
had  been  my  wife  long  years  ago,  and  our  dwelling  a  heaven 
with  health,  though  it  were  but  a  hovel  for  aught  of  happi- 
ness these  walls  of  diamond  can  give  the  diseased  and  dying ! 
For  it  was  the  memory  of  that  woman — the  sound  of  her 
voice,  that  consumption  seized  upon  as  a  weapon,  when  it 
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made  the  assault  on  me,  and  at  length  imprisoned  the  Coal 
King  of  the  Monongahela  in  this  dungeon  of  diamonds  which 
mockery  styles  a  palace ! 

"  No ;  it  is  true,  I  have  never  told  you  all  about  this 
woman  and  myself — my  death  alone  can  round  the  record 
of  that  all.  But  I  will  tell  you  more  than  ever  you  have 
heai-d  or  dreamed  of  of  that  all  up  to  this  time — if  not  all, 
indeed  ;  for,  methinks,  the  air  grows  more  and  more  oppres- 
sive— I  breathe  more  rapidly  than  I  am  wont — and  my 
chest  is  weary  of  the  labor.  Is  it  the  air,  Alice,  or  is 
it  I? 

"  It  is  the  air,  then  it  will  mend.  No  ;  do  not  go  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mine — I  know  as  well  by  my  breathing  as  the 
barometer  on  the  wall  can  show,  or  as  your  sight  of  the 
wrack  advancing  across  the  sky,  could  report  the  approach 
of  a  storm  ;  and  I  will  trust  to  the  great  sun  behind  the 
clouds  to  break  through  in  time  and  lift  this  load  from  my 
lungs  before  I  am  exhausted.  Stay,  Alice,  stay.  Now, 
there,  so  close  to  my  ear,  I  shall  not  speak  above  a 
whisper. 

"  You  remember  the  party  in  the  Kingston  Gap  of  the 
Chestnut  Ridge,  ten  years  ago,  or  twelve,  or  only  yester- 
day, if  you  will. 

"  Yes  ;  you  have  heard  a  thousand  times  of  my  meeting 
Clara  Kaymond  on  that  occasion,  of  our  courtship,  our  en- 
gagement, and  our separation  to  this  hour  ;  of  my  en- 
thusiasm, the  intensity  of  my  feeling,  and  the  depth  of  my 
despair — you,  Alice,  of  all  others  with  whom  I  have  been 
thrown,  know  this  ;  for  in  your  sympathy  for  your  foster 
brother,  you  shared  his  grief  when  thought  was  dumb  to 
give  it  expression  only  to  sympathy  in  its  entirety.  But 
you  have  never  known  the  cause  of  our  meeting — the  secret 
spring  to  my  actions  that  led  me  to  her,  and  infatuated  me 
with  her  even  before  an  introduction  had  passed  between 
us,  namely,  the  finding  of  the  priceless  pearl  that  once 
trembled  on  her  bosom — the  worthless  pearl  which  after- 
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ward  she  returned  to  me  in  ribald  mockery — the  pearl  that 
now  is  251'iceless  again  in  the  brooch  at  your  neck,  Alice. 

"  Well,  you  remember  when  I  left  you  with  the  merry 
company,  and  strolled  along  the  banks  of  the  Loyalhanna 
alone — about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  Till,  having 
wearied  myself  in  breaking  a  way  through  the  bushes,  and 
climbing  over  the  stones,  I  returned  to  a  rock  at  the  brink 
of  the  creek  whence  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  your  voices 
in  the  distance.  I  sat  on  the  rock  and  mused — on  what — 
how  long,  I  cannot;  tell.  When  I  arose,  I  observed  the 
impression  of  a  human  foot  in  the  sand  near  the  water's 
edge,  between  two  ragged  stones.  Ah  !  thought  I,  that  per- 
son preferred  to  step  on  the  sand  rather  than  on  the  sharp 
rocks.  That  person — who?  I  began  to  wonder.  I  ex- 
amined the  impression  carefully.  It  was  alone — a  single 
footprint  in  the  sand  !  No  ;  it  cannot  be  the  footprint  of  a 
child — it  is  as  small  as  a  child's,  but  it  is  the  impression  of 
a  fully  developed  foot — a  av Oman's  !  So,  as  I  had  reasoned 
from  the  size  and  development,  I  determined  from  the  sym- 
metry of  the  sole,  that  it  was  the  imprint  of  the  naked  foot 
of  a  beautiful  woman — a  woman  whom  I  began  to  depict 
in  my  fancy,  as  one  whom  I  could  love.  I  became  more 
and  more  interested  in  the  impression  and  scrutinized  every 
particular  in  it  more  carefully  than  before,  when  I  detected 
a  stain  of  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  impression,  as  if  the 
sole  had  been  cut  crosswise  midway  between  the  heel  and 
toe — cut — ^by  Avhat  ?  By  something  which  this  beautiful 
woman  whom  I  could  love,  had  tramped  upon  wdiile  she 
waded  in  the  water  behind  the  heel  of  the  impression  before 
me !  I  took  oif  my  shoes  and  stockings  and  cautiously 
waded  into  the  stream — so  cautiously  that  I  observed  in  the 
clear  water  the  object  upon  which  she  had  set  her  foot — the 
sharp  edge  of  the  valve  of  a  mussel  shell  imbedded  in  the 
sand.  I  placed  my  foot  on  the  edge  and  was  satisfied  that 
it  was  sharp  enough  to  have  cut  through  the  integument  of 
the  foot  of  the  beautiful  woman  whom  I  could  love.     I 
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reached  into  the  water,  and  drew  up  tlie  shell  ;  and  in  the 
sand,  between  the  partly  expanded  valves  of  the  shell  of 
this  dead  mollusk,  I  found  the  faultless  pearl — the  fatal 
pearl,  which  now  you  wear  on  your  bosom  without  the  slight- 
est quiver  of  emotion. 

"'No,  no  ;  do  not  interrupt  me.  Surely,  thought  I,  as  I 
examined  the  beautiful  object,  this  pearl  Ls  prophetic  of  the 
beautiful  woman  whom  I  could  love — aye,  and  whom  I  can 
discover  ;  for  this  can  augur  only  success !  And  then  will 
I  have  that  which  all  the  wealth  I  shall  inherit,  I  would  not 
exchange  for,  a  beautiful  woman  whom  I  could  and  would 
love  as  my  wife. 

''  Do  not  interrupt  me,  Alice.  I  become  more  and  more 
oppressed  with  the  lightness  of  the  air.  Hark !  Ah,  it  was 
nothing  but  the  escape  along  the  roof  of  the  mine  of  the 
imprisoned  gas.  Well,  I  put  the  pearl  into  my  pocket, 
drew  on  my  stockings  and  shoes,  and,  taking  the  direction 
from  the  imprint  in  the  sand,  set  out  in  search  of  the  Avife 
whom  the  prophecy  of  the  pearl  vouchsafed  to  my  imagina- 
tion. I  had  not  gone  ten  paces  from  the  stream  before  I 
found  a  strip  of  a  handkerchief,  through  the  stains  of  blood 
on  which,  I  read  the  name  of  Clara  Raymond. 

"  Oh,  I  pray  you,  Alice,  as  you  love  me,  do  not  interrupt 
me  now.  What !  You  are  weeping — and  I — I  am  gasp- 
ing for  breath  !  There — I  saw  her — she  was  beautiful — I 
could  love  her — I  did  !  Now,  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit — 
and  learn  what  is  the  matter — I  am  suffocating — while  I 
signal  for  the  physician  and  attendants — I  must  have 
air! 

"  No  ;  do  not  speak,  but  go !  " 

The  young  woman  left  the  luxurious  apartments  of  the 
subterranean  palace  of  the  Coal  King,  to  which  he  had  fled 
in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  in  its  equable  tenqjerature  the 
year  round,  a  remedy  for  the  disease  which  wa.s  eating 
him  out  of  existence  ;  and,  without  taking  time  to  light  a 
lamp,  she    groped   her  way  in    the   dark   along    the    fa- 
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miliar  aisles  of  the  great  mine  until  she  came  to  the  main 
entry,  whence  in  the  distance  she  could  discern  the  light  of 
day.  Here  she  stopped  an  instant  in  affright  at  the  crack- 
ling overhead,  and  along  the  Avails  of  the  mine,  Avhich  she 
had  learned  was  owing  to  the  escape  of  fire-damp  in  the 
atmosphere,  lowered  in  density,  on  the  approach  of  a  storm — 
the  rumbling  thunder  of  which  began  to  break  upon  her 
ear.  When,  suddenly  a  flash  of  lightning  crossed  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  and  almost  simultaneously  a  crash  resounded 
through  the  avenues  and  chambers  of  the  mine,  as  if  the 
hill  had  burst  asunder  !  The  lightning  had  struck  the  iron 
apron  of  the  old  tipple,  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  run 
along  the  iron  track  into  the  mine,  ripping  the  shoe  from 
the  right  foot  of  Alice,  which  rested  on  the  rail,  and 
firing  the  gas  in  the  mine  about  her  at  the  end  of  the 
track,  where  it  burst  into  an  exploding  spark — killing  the 
woman  instantly,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add. 

The  Coal  King,  shocked  by  the  explosion  which  was  felt 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  mine,  was 
aroused  to  a  greater  degree  of  activity  than  he  supposed 
himself  capable  of  a  few  minutes  before  ;  and,  breaking  into 
a  perspiration  as  a  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  of 
what  the  consequences  of  the  explosion  to  Alice  might  be,  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  to  the  door  of  his  regal  cham- 
ber, and  listened — but  all  was  as  still  as  the  grave.  He 
then  returned  and  stood  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  supporting 
himself  with  his  right  hand  against  the  carved  bedstead. 
When  his  telegraphic  instrument  began  to  click;  and  he 
heard  the  enquiry  of  his  secretary,  in  his  ofiice  a  half 
a  mile  away,  "  Are  you  safe  ?  " 

"  I  am — but  Alice — come  quick ! "  he  replied. 

Before  the  secretary  had  time  to  come  a  hundred  yards, 
however,  the  miners,  having  fallen  to  the  ground  at  the 
sound  of  the  explosion,  and  many  of  them  putting  out  their 
lamps  immediately,  and  having  risen  to  their  feet  to  escape 
the  after-damp — the  heavy,  poisonous  carbonic  acid  gas. 
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which  they  knew  would  sink  to  the  floor  of  the  miDe,  and 
flow  like  water  to  the  lowest  levels — were  trying  to  make 
their  escape  by  the  several  drift  openings  of  the  mine ; 
some  going  toward  the  abandoned  mine  in  which  the  Coal 
King  had  constructed  his  palace.  By  these  the  body  ot 
Alice  was  found,  where  she  had  fallen,  and  carried  in  silent 
horror  to  the  room  in  which  the  Coal  King  stood — he  him- 
self, knowing  the  danger  of  breathing  the  atmosphere  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  mine  after  the  exj^losion,  supporting 
himself  in  an  erect  posture,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  holding 
as  before  to  the  high  headboard  of  the  rich  walnut  bed,  on 
which  he  reclined  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

"Alas!  poor  Alice!  thou  purest  and  most  devoted  of 
women — whom  the  terrors  of  this  living  tomb — of  death 
in  its  most  horrible  form,  could  not  deter  from  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  thy  decaying  foster  brother ! — this  spectre 
of  the  sepulchre  ! — this  mockery  of  humanity  in  the  midst 
of  mockeries  most  damnable — the  very  atmosphere,  the 
breath  of  life,  a  gas  explosive  with  a  spark  that  kills  the 
good,  the  pure,  the  holy,  and  leaves  the  wicked,  the 
wretched — aye.  the  blasphemer  against  the  Most  High,  to 
pollute  the  world  longer  with  his  sins !  Art  thou,  O  God, 
in  Thy  might,  but  a  mocker  of  Thyself  that  Thou  wilt 
crush  the  good  to  the  earth  and  lift  the  evil  into  life ! " 

The  Coal  King  said,  as  he  gasped  for  breath,  and  quivered 
with  emotion,  while  the  miners  and  attendants  laid  the  body 
of  Alice  on  the  bed,  and  composed  the  folds  of  her  skirts ; 
in  doing  Avhich  the  torn  shoe  of  the  woman  attracted  their 
attention  to  the  effect  of  the  lightning,  as  it  passed  along  the 
track  on  which  her  foot  had  rested. 

"  Aye,  there's  where  the  lightning  scored  across  the  sole 
of  her  foot — and  a  beautiful  little  foot  it  is,  too ! " — the  Coal 
King  overheard  a  miner  remark  in  a  whisper  to  another. 

"  Nay,  man,  that's  an  old  scar — the  blaze  of  the  lightning 
has  made  it  brighter  through  the  skin  !  " — the  Coal  King 
heard  the   second  man   reply  to  the  first,  in  words  that 
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seemed  to  come  from  the  God  of  his  blasphemy  but  a  mo- 
ment before. 

The  Coal  King  staggered  across  the  floor  to  a  place, 
whence,  by  the  light  in  the  hand  of  the  miner  whom  he  had 
heard  speak  last,  he  could  see  the  scar  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot  of  Alice. 

It  was  Alice  and  not  Clara  Raymond  that  had  stepped 
onthe  valve  of  the  mussel  shell  and  cut  her  foot  while  wading 
in  the  Loyalhanna ;  it  was  through  the  blood  of  Alice  that 
the  Coal  King  had  read  the  name  of  Clara  Raymond  on 
the  handkerchief  which  she  had  torn  to  stanch  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  wound  of  her  friend ;  it  was  the  death  of 
Alice  by  the  lightning  of  heaven  which  alone  revealed  to 
the  Coal  King  the  crowning  mockery  of  his  reign  of 
mockery,  mockery,  mockery,  to  the  end — of  wealth,  of 
love,  and  of  life !  For  she  it  was  for  whom  his  being  yearned 
and  burned,  his  foster  sister,  Alice,  the  good,  the  pure,  and 
the  holy  one  at  his  side,  even  beyond  the  portal  of  the  sepul- 
chre; while  the  eye  of  phantasy  within  him  in  mockery 
could  see  only  the  woman  afar  ofl",  whose  love  was  mockery, 
mockery,  mockery — like  that  most  damnable  mockery  that 
followed  the  Coal  King  to  the  last ! 

For  when  the  Coal  King,  fainting  at  the  sight  of  the 
scar,  sank  to  the  floor,  the  miners  and  attendants  stood  a 
moment  in  awe — a  moment  in  mockery  of  the  reason  within 
them  that  passed  the  succession  of  the  title  to  the  throne  of 
Monongalia  to  the  collateral  heirs  of  the  late  Bartley  Clif- 
ford. 

"  He  is  strangling  in  the  after-damp  !  "  said  the  physician, 
as  he  entered  the  regal  chamber,  and  observed  the  Coal  King 
in  convulsions  on  the  floor.     "  Lift  him  up  !  " 

But  it  was  too  late.  In  mockery  of  the  doctor,  death 
grinned  in  the  ghastly  features  of  the  asphyxiated  ghoul, 
and  the  mockery  was  over  of  the  Coal  King  of  the  Monon- 
gahela. 


The  Railroad. 


During  the  construction  of  the  roadbed  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  at  several  places  along  the  line,  the  Irish 
laborers  were  congregated  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dred, with  all  the  sectional  differences — animosities,  hatreds, 
traditions,  and  slurs — that  belonged  to  them  in  the  "  Ould 
Counthrey,"  still  rankling  within  them  for  utterance  in  the 
new  land  of  their  adoption ;  and  finding  utterance,  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  spirit  of  evil 
that  floats — like  a  spider  dissolved — in  a  flask  of  whiskey, 
its  poison  diffiising  through  the  whole  with  its  tissues 
and  its  multiple  eyes  still  alert  for  a  victim  in  the  spark- 
ling bead.  One  such  place  where  the  rival  peoples  of  the 
North  and  South  of  Ireland  came  into  collision — fatal  to 
several  of  them — was  at  Hillside,  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
famous  Packsaddle  Gap,  where  the  Conemaugh  has  cut 
its  way  through  the  Chestnut  Ridge.  Here,  two  gangs,  the 
Fardownians  from  the  North,  and  the  Corkonians,  from  the 
South,  antagonistic  to  the  core,  and  numbering  about  five 
hundred  men  and  boys  in  all,  about  equally  divided,  were 
employed  at  the  approaching  ends  of  the  completed  road- 
bed ;  two  gangs  that  became  more  and  more  excited,  threat- 
ening, and  demonstrative,  as  the  gap  closed  between  the 
opposing  embankments,  and  the  clods  as  they  rolled  to- 
gether at  the  bottom,  knocked  against  one  another  in  a  very 
suggestive  manner — when  and  where  our  tale  begins. 

"  Here,  Ellen,  the  divil  toast  me  on  his  tongs  and  ate  me 
for  a  Wilsh  rabbit,  but  I'll  score  yer  bare  back  like  a  grid- 
iron, an  ye  don't  coom  in  the  minute !  Coom  in  an'  bar  the 
dure.  An  ye  luik  to  see  the  light  of  Phelim's  eyes  the  night, 
I'll  show  ye  the  dirk  that  will  see  the  black  bluid  of  his 
blacker  heart  the  morrow !  Coom  in !  ye  rebel  to  yer  bluid ; 
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ye  rebel  to  the  memory  of  yer  sainted  mother — yer 
murthered  mother ;  and  I'll  gie  yes  a  word  of  warnin'  for 
yerself  and  yer  Derry  lover !  Sit  down — sit  down,  I  say ! 
'Twas  Phelim's  father  cam'  between  me  an'  yer  mother, 
Ellen,  when — Push  me  the  bottle,  daughter.  '  Twas  Phe- 
lim's father  cam'  between  me  and  yer  sainted  mother  when 
— she  died !  Phelim's  father — do  ye  hear  that,  Ellen  ?  Phe- 
lim's father !  And  now,  by  the  whushkey  in  this  can,  that 
is  not  hotter  than  the  bluid  in  my  veins,  the  son  of  the  man 
that  murthered  yer  mother  shall  never  rob  me  of  the 
daughter  that  is  as  loike  her  as  the  sunshine  of  my  age  is 
loike  the  sunshine  of  my  childhood !  Ye  hear  that, 
Ellen !  I  have  whet  my  dirk  on  the  gravestone  of  yer 
sainted  mother,  and  I  have  sworn  vengeance  on  her  grave 
— vengeance,  Ellen,  vengeance !  till  the  Cove  of  Cork  re- 
echoed with  my  vow ! — till  Phelim's  father  fled  to  this 
counthrey  and  died,  before  I  could  cut  through  the  boords 
of  his  shanty  and  reach  his  heart  with  the  blade  of  my 
dirk !  I  sphared  the  life  of  his  boy — I  could  not  shtrike 
while  his  blue  eyes  looked  into  mine — I  turned  and  ran ! 
But  thin  the  lad  was  not  a  man ;  nor  had  he  thin,  loike  his 
father  before  him,  crossed  my  threshhold  to  rob  me  of  yer 
sainted  mother  in  yerself!  Oh,  Ellen,  Ellen,  what  is  there 
in  the  bluid  of  this  man  that  ye  would  lave  yer  father  for 
him,  as  yer  mother  before  ye  left  yer  father — when  she 
died !  Ye  cannot  tell  ?  Then  I  will  taste  of  it  on  the  mor- 
row— I  will  drink  of  it  on  the  morrow.  I  will  tap  the 
fountain  of  his  heart  with  this  dirk,  and  glut  my  vengeance 
for  all  time  I  I  SAvear  it,  Ellen,  by  the  double  love  I  bear 
thee,  thou  child  of  my  groin,  and  thou  mirror  of  thy 
sainted  mother !  To  bed,  ye  rebel  to  yer  bluid,  while  I  gloat 
over  the  bluid  of  vengeance  which  I  already  see  on  the 
blade  of  this  dirk,  and  on  the  hand  that  wields  it!  To  bed ! 
to  bed  I" 

Said  O'Brien  Burke  to  his  daughter  the  night  before  the 
expecied  engagement    between    the    rival    gangs — Black 
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Burke,  or  Bloody  Burke,  as  he  was  called  by  his  comrades ; 
for  he  was  the  most  turbulent  of  the  Corkonians,  as  he  was 
the  strongest  man  physically  and  the  greatest  intellectually 
on  either  side ;  a  big,  broad,  hurley  man,  with  the  blazon 
of  a  dagger  on  his  brow  in  parallel  wrinkles  that  crossed 
his  forehead  perpendicularly  even  in  his  calmest  moments  : 
a  symbol  of  the  terrible  vengeance  that  was  in-wrought  in 
his  frame ;  his  daughter,  Ellen,  a  woman  grown,  that  fol- 
lowed the  footsteps  of  her  father  as  the  twilight  of  summer 
follows  the  setting  of  a  bloodshot  sun — her  eye,  of  a  blueish 
gray  color,  under  a  long  curved  lash :  like  a  glimpse,  be- 
neath the  upturning  boughs  on  the  hill-top,  of  the  '  sky, 
after  a  shower  has  made  the  air  transparent  and  pure ;  her 
hair,  of  an  ash-wood  hue :  like  the  cloud  entangled  in  gossa- 
mer above  the  boughs  on  the  height ;  her  presence  prevad- 
ing  the  shanty  and  the  surroundings  of  her  father :  like  the 
purple  haze  that  envelopes  in  a  glamour  of  the  greatest 
beauty  the  most  rugged  of  rocks  in  the  deepest  glen.  Such 
was  Ellen,  the  warmth,  the  beauty,  and  the  glamour  of  the 
twilight  of  summer. 

The  morning  daAvned  and  found  O'Brien  Burke  asleep, 
but  not  his  vengeance,  nor  his  daughter.  Ellen  rose, 
aroused  her  father,  and  cooked  his  breakfast.  But  the 
victuals  remained  untouched  on  the  table.  And  when  the 
sun  had  risen,  and  the  shout,  the  cheer,  the  threat,  and  the 
curse  were  heard  among  the  shanties  of  the  Southrons,  the 
black  and  bloody  man  of  vengeance,  putting  his  dirk  in 
his  belt,  vralked  out  of  the  shanty,  and  locked  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

"  There — shtay  there,  ye  rebel,  till  the  wall  between  us  is 
pierced  with  my  dirk,  and  ye  are  yer  sainted  mother  and 
yerself  again  to  yer  father ! " 

Alas !  the  terrible  moments  the  poor  girl  spent  in  the 
shanty  alone,  that  morning.  Ever  before  her  eyes  either 
the  point  of  her  father's  dirk  besmeared  with  the  heart's 
blood  of  Phelim,  or  the  corse  of  her  father  in  a  cart  before 
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the  door,  and  Phelim  fled  forever !  But  weeping,  trembling, 
shuddering,  and  praying  were  of  no  avail.  The  time  wore 
on.  Nearer  and  nearer  the  partially  organized  bands,  armed 
with  muskets,  pistols,  and  knives,  came  together.  Until, 
hark !  a  pistol  shot,  and  then  another  and  another ;  and  the 
young  woman  knew  that  the  battle  had  begun,  with  her 
father  on  the  one  side  and  her  lover  on  the  other ;  and  that 
before  it  would  be  over,  the  vengeance  of  the  one  and  the 
love  of  the  other  would  bring  them  together  in  deadly 
personal  conflict. 

The  door  was  locked  ;  but  with  the  poker,  the  determined 
girl  pried  ofl"  the  hinges  and  made  her  escape.  She  was 
distant  from  the  engagement  about  the  half  of  a  mile ;  and 
oh,  to  her  how  precious  the  moments  she  would  lose  by  run- 
ning that  distance  on  foot !  She  went  to  the  stable  and 
bridled  the  great  white  cart-horse  of  her  father ;  then  tak- 
ing a  whip  in  her  hand,  she  mounted  the  horse  from  the 
hub  of  a  cart-wheel ;  and  astraddle,  as  she  had  ridden  bare- 
back before,  away  she  galloped  as  fast  as  the  horse  could 
carry  her  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict — along  the  newly 
made  roadbed — around  groups  of  tilted  carts  and  over- 
turned barrows — past  stacks  of  shovels  and  piles  of  picks 
— on — on — on ;  until,  before  she  could  check  the  excited 
horse,  she  was  running  the  gauntlet  between  the  opposing 
forces,  arrayed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road,  and  firing  at 
one  another  diagonally  from  behind  trees  and  fences,  under 
the  command  of  every  man  for  himself,  and  the  divil  tak' 
the  hindmost !  But  on — on — on  she  sped  among  the  missiles 
of  death — ^the  horse,  now  panic-stricken,  snorting  in  affright 
as  he  redoubled  his  speed ;  and  the  loosened  hair  of  the 
girl  streaming  behind  her  and  gleaming  in  the  golden  rays 
of  the  sun  that  shone  upon  that  old-time  battle,  where 
passion  and  not  politics  directed  the  deadly  muzzle  against 
the  bastion  of  life,  and  where  the  numbers  engaged  alone 
absolved  the  combatants  from  the  penalty  of  murder  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  fatal  aff"ray.     Until  having  sped,  both 
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horse  and  rider  unscathed,  past  the  line  of  the  Corkonians, 
as  they  were  about  opposite  in  their  wild  career  to  the  fore- 
most of  the  enemy,  a  bullet  entered  the  neck  of  the  horse, 
throwing  him  to  the  ground,  and  pitching  the  girl  headlong 
into  a  ditch. 

Phelim  McCullagh,  seeing  the  Avhite  horse  of  O'Brien 
Burke  advancing,  and  suspecting  that  it  was  Ellen  whom 
he  carried  on  his  back,  shouted  to  the  Fardownians  with- 
in hearing  to  cease  their  firing,  while  he  ran  forward  :  he 
knew  not  why — it  was  Ellen  in  danger  on  the  furious  steed  : 
when  the  accident  just  related  happened.  He  ran  to  the 
girl,  and  took  her  insensible  body  in  his  arms,  and  was 
about  to  carry  her  away,  when  he  felt  the  clutch  of  a  strong 
hand  at  his  neck  ;  and,  as  his  eyes  started  from  their  sockets 
in  the  terrible  grip,  he  saw  the  dagger  of  vengeance  em- 
blazoned on  the  forehead  of  the  Black  Burke  before  him, 
and  the  dirk  of  death  in  the  hand  of  the  Bloody  Burke 
gleaming  in  its  passage  toward  his  heart ! 

But  the  instant  the  father  of  Ellen  directed  the  point  of  his 
dirk  to  the  heart  of  her  lover,  a  bullet  crashed  through  the 
skull  of  the  leader  of  the  Southrons — speeding  by  chance 
from  the  muzzle  of  one  of  his  own  men  behind  him — stag- 
gering him,  and,  unhappily,  directing  the  point  of  his  dirk 
downward ;  for  when  he  fell  forward,  the  deadly  blade 
pierced  the  heart  of  his  daughter !  And  before  the  clasp 
of  the  strong  man  could  be  broken  from  the  neck  of  Phe- 
lim, the  vow  of  vengeance  of  O'Brien  Burke  was  fulfilled ! 

Thus  the  fued  of  old  Ireland's  birth  was  laid  in  the  grave 
of  America,  with  the  bodies  of  the  last  of  the  rival  families 
of  Burke  and  McCullagh  :  O'Brien  Burke  and  his  daughter 
Ellen — she  that  followed  the  footsteps  of  her  father  as  the 
twilight  of  summer  follows  the  setting  of  a  bloodshot 
sun ;  and  Phelim,  a  chip  of  that  ould  block,  McCullagh, 
that  will  make  rebel  the  blood  of  beauty  no  more ! 
/ 


The  Grist  Mill. 


When  the  old  mill,  at  the  Falls  of  Jacob's  Creek,  was  in 
its  prime,  so  was  the  Widow  Garvey. 

But  what  of  that? 

Have  patience,  and  you  will  learn. 

It  so  happened  that  never  in  her  life  had  the  widow 
been  in  a  mill,  but  once,  and  that  was  when  she  was  a  child 
and  whooping-cough  was  prevalent  in  the  settlement. 

Well? 

She  was  taken  by  her  father  to  the  mill  and  laid  in  the 
hopper,  while  the  millstones  were  whirring  beneath  her ; 
and  from  that  day  to  the  date  of  this  story,  she  never  had 
the  whooping-cough — nor  any  other  ailment  to  check  tor 
an  instant  the  flow  of  the  warmest  of  womanly  blood  in  her 
round  limbs  and  rounder  body.  The  Widow  Garvey  sick? 
Why,  she  never  knew  what  a  tear  was,  until  Percival  was 
laid  in  the  grave;  and  she  never  knew  a  moment  of  anxi- 
ety, of  restlessness  and  impatience,  until  that  tear  had 
dried  in  the  dimples  of  her  ruddy  cheek. 

But,  the  mill — for  the  Widow  Garvey  was,  in  a  word,  a 
widow  all  over,  with  a  fine  head  of  coal  black  hair,  a  merry 
light  under  the  long  lash  of  her  eyes  to  match,  a  neck  that 
seemed  to  quiver  in  its  dazzling  whiteness,  and  in  the  ten- 
sion of  the  blood  that  throbbed  within  it;  with  a  quick,  firm 
step,  a  neat  and  trim  appearance,  and  an  easy  air  about 
her  of  knowing  what's  what,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ea- 
gerness within  her  to  receive  further  information  on  the 
same  subject,  that — Well,  well,  the  man  had  been  less  than 
human  by  a  bowshot  had  he  not  sacrificed  his  salvation  to 
impart  to  her  all  the  knowledge  that  lay  in  his  power. 

To  the  mill — however,  it  might  be  remarked  now  as  well 
as  at  another  time,  the  Widow  Garvey  had,  besides  the 
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wealth  of  warmth  in  her  person,  a  wealth  of  this  world's 
goods,  in  the  farm,  with  its  great  log  house  and  its  greater 
log  barn,  with  its  rich  meadow  land  enclosed  in  zig-zag 
fences,  and  its  richer  reserve  of  open  woods,  which,  just  then, 
she  had  left  behind  her,  when,  mounted  on  her  black  mare 
Bess,  she  rode  in  the  direction  of  the  grist  mill  at  the  Falls 
of  Jacob's  Creek. 

For,  as  I  said  before,  the  Widow  Garvey  never  in  her 
life  had  been  in  a  mill  since  she  could  remember  anything, 
and  she  had  a  great  curiosity  to  know  how  flour  was  made 
— how  the  water  poured  through  the  flume  and  turned  the 
monstrous,  flapping,  splashing,  clapping,  dashing  wheel — 
how  the  big  wheel  turned  the  little  ones — how  the  wheat 
was  ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones — 
how  the  screenings,  the  bran  and  the  shorts  were  separated 
— how  the  flour  was  bolted  and  barreled — and  how  much 
it  was  worth  after  it  was  bolted  and  barreled — and^- 

Ebenezer  Mix  was  the  miller's  name.  His  age  was  five 
and  thirty — only  five  and  thirty;  though,  with  his  long 
white  beard  and  steady  habits,  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  man  of  sixty.  It  was  only  when  his  meal- 
covered  hat  was  removed,  and  the  sandy  crown  of  his  bushy 
hair  was  seen,  or  when  on  Sunday  he  sat  in  the  back  pew 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  his  neighbors  were  obliged  to 
look  twice  at  him  before  they  could  recognize  him  in  his 
unusual  dress,  that  the  disparity  of  only  ten  years  between 
his  age  and  the  Widow  Garvey's  was  manifest.  But  what 
of  that?  No  man  of  sixty  could  stand  on  an  upturned  half- 
bushel  measure,  and  shoulder  a  three-bushel  bagful  of 
wheat;  or,  stand  on  the  ground,  and  put  three  barrels  of 
flour,  one  on  top  of  the  other, — which  Ebenezer  Mix  could 
do  without  breaking  his  breath.  And  no  man  of  sixty — 
DO,  no  man  with  the  bushy  beard  of  Ebenezer  Mix,  his 
good  looks  and  steady  habits,  and  his  vigor,  could  have 
remained  a  bachelor  for  sixty  years  within  four  miles  of  the 
Widow  Garvey.   But,  it  is  well  to  know  the  exact  relation- 
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ship,  inside  and  out,  between  the  two  about  to  come  to- 
gether in  the  grist  mill  at  the  Falls  of  Jacob's  Creek. 
Ebenezer  Mix  was  as  bashful  as  he  was  big.  He  never 
went  to  a  skutchin',  a  huskin',  an  apple-butter  boilin',  a 
singin'  school,  or  other  place,  at  night,  where  he  might 
come  in  contact  with  a — he  blushed  even  at  the  name  of — 
woman!  It  was  a  standing  joke,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  mill,  that  Ebenezer  Mix,  when  a  babe,  always  suckled 
with  his  eyes  shut!     But  what  of  that? 

The  Widow  Garvey  came  to  the  mill — her  black  mare 
shying  at  the  big  wheel,  clapping,  flapping,  splashing,  dash- 
ing ;  but,  patting  her  on  the  neck  and  calling  her  by  name, 
the  widow  succeeded  in  making  her  advance  by  a  round- 
about way  to  the  very  door  of  the  mill,  and  thrust  her  dis- 
tended nostrils  over  the  wicket,  and  snuff* the  meal-dust  on 
the  broad  breast  of  Ebenezer  Mix  before  he  was  aware  of 
the  approach  of  any  one — and  one  of  that  sex  from  which 
the  seclusion  of  the  mill  had  kept  him,  from  the  time  he 
had  entered  first  its  mealy  rooms  until  that  moment — and 
one,  from  whom  the  seclusion  of  the  Johnstown  frog  in  the 
centre  of  a  solid  rock,  could  have  kept  him  no  longer — the 
Widow  Garvey. 

Lord !  the  sun  never  shone  before  in  the  gloom  of  a 
mill  as  it  did  when  the  black  eyes  of  the  Widow  Garvey 
looked  full  and  square  into  the  brown  eyes  of  Ebenezer 
Mix,  as  he  stepped  back  against  a  stack  of  grain  in  bags, 
and  looked  at  the  apparition  before  him !  iVnd  the  mealy 
cobwebs  in  the  corners  of  the  mill,  and  between  the  joists 
overhead,  never  flapped  and  quivered  in  the  Avind  through 
the  open  door,  as  they  did  when  the  merry  laugh  of  the 
Widow  Garvey  rose  above  the  clap  and  flap,  and  splash 
and  dash,  of  the  big  wheel,  the  whirr  of  the  burrstones,  and 
the  jerk  and  jar  of  the  uneven  cogs  and  bolstered  gearings 
of  the  cumbersome  machinery  of  the  mill,  and  rang  like 
distant  tingling  silver  bells  in  the  ears  of  Ebenezer  Mix ! 

But  what  of  that? 
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If  he  would  assist  her,  she  would  alight.  So  Ebenezer, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  seized  the  reins  of 
Bess's  bridle,  and  held  her  while  the  Widow  Garvey  leaped 
from  the  saddle,  brushing  with  her  sleeve  the  dust  from  the 
elbow  of  the  miller,  as  she  touched  the  ground,  causing  the 
miller  to  throw  up  his  hands  suddenly,  and  Bess  to  toss  up 
her  head  till  her  ears  touched  the  hook  of  the  chain  hang- 
ing above. 

Then  Ebenezer  led  the  mare  away  around  the  mill,  and 
hitched  her  out  of  sight;  and  the  Widow  Garvey  waited  at 
the  door  for  his  return — and  waited — and  grew  weary  of 
waiting — and  turned  and  tried  to  penetrate  the  gloom  of 
the  mill  with  her  big  black  eyes;  when,  she  saw  indis- 
tinctly the  bushy  beard  and  the  burly  body  of  the  bashful 
man,  standing  in  the  well  of  a  back  Hight  of  steps.  He  had 
mustered  up  courage  enough  to  ascend  to  the  next  to  the 
last  step  of  the  flight;  but  his  right  foot  rested  on  the  last? 
and  his  right  hand  grasped  the  rail  for  a  final  effort,  that 
would  place  him  on  the  same  floor  with  the  Widow 
Garvey. 

The  widow  advanced,  and — she  did — she  extended  her 
hand  to  assist  him  to  mount  the  last  step — and  laughed 
again  when  Ebenezer  bounded  on  the  floor,  moved  briskly 
across  it,  and  actually  shouldered  a  bag  of  wheat  and  was 
about  to  carry  it,  he  could  not  think  where,  when  he  be- 
thought him — there  was  a  woman  in  the  mill  with  him — 
alone  with  him — and  of  all  the  women  in  the  world,  the 
Widow  Garvey — again  advancing  toward  him — to — to — 

Yes,  the  Widow  Garvey  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  inside 
of  a  mill — the  big  wheel  and  the  little  wheel — the  hopper 
— the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones — the  bolting-cloth — 
and  the  rolling-cones  that  chase  each  other  round  and 
round,  and  pack  the  flour  in  the  barrel.  She  always  cOuld 
bake  the  best  of  bread,  the  jolliest  of  waffles,  and  the  most 
pouting  of  biscuits,  with  the  flour  from  that  mill ;  and  she 
wanted  to  know  how  it  was  made — and  why  the  flour  of 
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that  mill  was  better  than  that  of  any  other  mill  within  a 
circle  of  many  miles — and  whether  or  not  a  miller  had  a 
golden  thumb — (Ebenezer  Mix  put  both  hands  in  his 
pockets) — and  why  a  miller  wore  a  white  hat — in  the 
presence  of  ladies — (Ebenezer  Mix  withdrew  his  hands 
from  his  pockets,  took  off  his  hat,  and  held  it  with  both 
hands  before  him ) — and  whether  or  not  he  would  be  oblig- 
ing enough  to  show  her  the  machinery  of  the  mill,  begin- 
ning with  the  big  wheel  below,  and  ending  with  the  bolting- 
cloth  above? 

Certainly  he  would.  And  Ebenezer  Mix,  stuffing  his 
white  hat  into  his  breeches  pocket,  descended  the  stairs  up 
which  he  had  come  a  few  moments  before — as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Come  along  with  me ;  we  will  begin  with  the  big 
wheel  below;"  but  he  could  not  speak. 

But  the  Widow  Garvey  stood  at  the  head  of  the  flight 
of  steep  and  narrow  steps,  and  tapped  the  edge  of  the  first 
Avith  her  dainty  feet — and  laughed — and  laughed  again. 
And  Ebenezer  Mix  stopped  on  the  steps,  and  turned ;  and 
there  before  him,  on  a  level  with  his  eyes,  were  the  nicely 
rounded  ankles  of  the  Widow  Garvey !  and  the  best  of  his 
flour  was  not  whiter  than  the  stockings  in  which  they  were 
encased!  and  the  Widow  Garvey  held  her  skirts  just  high 
enough  that  they  would  not  sweep  over  the  mealy  floor! 
and — 

She  called  to  him  to  come  back  and  assist  her.  But 
move  an  inch  nearer  the  rounded  ankles  before  him,  not  Ebe- 
nezer Mix  !  He  descended  the  remaining  steps  at  a  bound, 
went  out  of  the  mill,  and  around  it,  and  in  at  the  front 
door,  and  stopped  on  the  floor  midway  between  the  door 
and  the  widow,  and  stood  there;  until  the  widow,  becom- 
ing impatient,  turned  about,  and  beheld  him — and  laughed, 
till— 

Ebenezer  Mix  thought  the  neighbors  a  mile  distant 
would  hear  her!  And,  while  he  trembled,  as  he  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  the  Widow  Garvey  stood 
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facing  the  light,  how  her  white  teeth  gleamed  behind  her 
luscious  lips  ! — and  how  her  black  eyes  flashed  above  the 
ripple  of  her  ruddy  cheeks  !  and  her  neck — heavens !  the 
meal-covered  walls  about  her  were  a  coalbank  in  compari- 
son! 

But  what  of  that  ? 

In  time,  Ebenezer  Mix  conducted  the  Widow  Garvey — 
or  the  Widow  Garvey  conducted  Ebenezer  Mix,  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  loft  or  upper  floor  of  the  mill ;  here,  on 
the  meal-covered  walls  of  the  long  box  in  which  a  revolv- 
ing bolting-cloth  was  suspended,  the  widow  must  write 
side  by  side  the  names  of  "Arabella"  and  "Ebenezer" — 
just  to  see  how  they  would  look  together — or  for  a  some- 
thing for  him  to  remember  her  visit  by,  until  the  descend- 
ing dust  should  obliterate  the  writing  from  the  box — and 
she  would  be  forgotten — while  his  kindness  and  courtesy 
would  be  still  green  in  her  memory.  But,  just  as  she  had 
finished  the  "  Arabella  "  and  begun  to  trace  with  a  flourish 
the  first  letter  of  "  Ebenezer,"  her  eyes  snapping  with  de- 
light as  she  observed  the  interest  taken  by  the  bashful 
burly  miller  at  her  side,  her  flesh  twitching  in  impatience 
to  be  caught  and  held  in  his  brawny  grasp,  and  her 
laughter  ringing  beneath  the  rafters  till  the  shingles 
seemed  to  shiver  in  the  vibrations  of  the  dusty  air — just 
then,  the  cogged  wheels  at  the  end  of  the  box  caught  the 
folds  of  her  skirts  in  their  iron  jaws  and  began  to  pull  her 
down  and  toward  them  !  With  a  terrific  scream,  she  threw 
herself  toward  the  miller ;  but  Ebenezer  Mix,  not  compre- 
hending the  situation,  sprang  aside — and  the  wheels, 
though  clogged,  kept  on  Avijiding  the  widow's  skirts,  and 
bending  her  backward  toward  their  point  of  interlocking 
one  with  the  other ! 

"  Save  me,  Ebenezer ! "  the  widow  shrieked,  in  agony. 

But,  touch  a  woman,  Ebenezer  Mix  ?  Not  he,  like  you 
or  I  would  have  done.  But  catch  hold  of  the  Widow 
Garvey,  ue  did,  and  that  as  if  she  had  been  a  bag  of  wheat 
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— and  suddenly,  with  his  arms  around  her  body;  but  still 
the  Avheels  went  on,  and  the  skirts  of  the  Widow  Garvey 
were  wound  between  almost  to  the  waist !  But  the  grasp 
of  Ebenezer  Mix  was  as  fixed  as  steel  itself.  With  one 
knee  against  the  side  of  the  box  and  the  other  against  a 
post,  between  which  and  the  box  the  widow  was  being 
drawn,  the  sturdy  miller  was  braced,  and  the  iron  wheels 
must  break  before  his  hold — or  the  widow  be  torn  asunder 
— or — 

Rip !  crash  !  tear  !  the  Widow  Garvey 's  weeds  parted  at 
the  waist,  and  Ebenezer  Mix  fell  on  his  back  to  the  floor, 
pulling  over  him  the  Avidow  as  naked  from  the  waistband 
to  her  garters  as  the  day  she  was  born ! 

But  lord !  again  before  Ebenezer  Mix  fully  compre- 
hended the  situation,  the  Widow  Garvey  had  extricated 
herself  from  his  grasp,  and  was  on  the  opposite  of  the  high 
bolting-box,  pleading  with  him  for  heaven's  sake  to  stay 
where  he  was ! 

Ebenezer  rose  to  a  sitting  posture,  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  rubbed  his 
eyes ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  look  through  the  bolting- 
box,  even  if  had  tried  to  do  so — he  could  have  seen 
through  it  as  far  as  he  could  have  seen  into  one  of  his 
millstones,  and  no  farther,  if  the  AYidow  Garvey  were 
there  as  she  was  or  otherwise. 

He  then  rose  to  his  feet,  and  again  wiped  his  brow,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  ;  but  the  box  was  as  opaque  as  before.  Not 
that  he  looked,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  or  to  see  the  Widow 
Garvey  in  her  disjointed  garb — not  Ebenezer  Mix  for  that ; 
but  just  the  opposite,  to  ascertain,  if  the  WidoAv  Garvey 
could  see  him !  Until  satisfied  that  she  could  not,  he  took 
three  hasty  strides  to  the  stairway,  and  descended — down — 
down — down  to  the  ground,  where  he  sat  on  log,  with  his 
back  toward  the  mill,  and  began  to  contemplate. 

But  somehow  or  another,  the  mill  wheel,  clapping,  flap- 
ping, splashing,  dashing,  disturbed  his  meditations — or  did 
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it  drown  the  ringing  of  the  Widow  Garvey's  voice  ?  With 
more  decision  than  he  had  shown,  since  the  coming  of  the 
widow,  he  rose,  and  let  down  the  water-wicket  in  the  fore- 
bay,  cut  off  the  water,  and  stopped  the  mill.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  log,  and  resumed  his  contemplation. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Ebenezer  Mix  could  not  have  answered  this  question  in 
a  week ;  but  the  Widow  Garvey,  beginning  to  shiver  in  the 
loft,  came  to  a  conclusion  in  a  little  while.  She  must  re- 
main in  the  mill  until  after  nightfall  and  steal  off  home  in 
the  dark,  either,  half  and  half  as  she  was  crouching  be- 
hind the  bolting-box,  or — 

It  was  well  Ebenezer  stopped  the  mill ;  for  when  she 
called  to  him  to  come  up  to  his  side  of  the  bolting-box,  he 
heard  her,  and  obeyed  ;  and  when  she  bade  him  take  off 
his  breeches  and  hand  them  to  her,  around  the  corner  of 
the  box,  on  the  grain-shovel,  there  was  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  distinct  definition  of  the  sound  of  every  word 
which  she  uttered — he  heard  her  and — 

Confound  the  Widow  Garvey  !  She  knew  exactly  what 
theshuffiiug  of  the  feet  of  Ebenezer  meant,  and  why  he  was 
hopping  about  on  one  foot,  and  exactly  when  to  laugh  ! 
And  laugh  she  did,  as  merrily  as  when  she  came  into  the 
mill,  though  she  shuddered  in  the  cold  air  of  October. 
And  when  the  breeches  on  the  shovel  appeared  on  her  side 
of  the  box,  and  trembled  in  the  outstretched  hand  of  Eben- 
zer  Mix,  and  dropped  to  the  floor  from  his  exhausted 
grasp,  it  was  devilish  in  her ;  for  anybody,  coming  past 
the  mill  and  hearing  the  unusual  sound  in  the  garret,  might 
have  entered  the  open  door  below  and  ascended  the  stairs 
and  found  the  Widow  Garvey  on  one  side  of  the  bolting- 
box  and  Ebenezer  Mix  on  the  other,  and  both  from  the 
waist  down  as  naked  as  frogs  !  It  was  devilish  ;  but  the 
Widow  Garvey  was  devilish — devilish  winning  and  at- 
tractive in  her  ways  under  all  circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly u)  der  such  as  I  have  just  described.     And  I  think 
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thatEbenezer  Mix  began  to  think,  as  I  do,  when  the  shovel 
dropped  ;  for  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  regain  the  breeches ; 
but  the  Widow  Garvey  was  too  quick  for  him — she  seized 
the  garment,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  you  of  it, 
she  was  into  the  forked  thing,  had  buttoned  up  the  broad- 
fall,  and  thrown  the  suspenders  over  her  shoulders,  and — 
was  ready  to  travel  as  soon  as  it  would  be  dark  ! 

Poor  Ebenezer !  He  did  not  appreciate  fully  his  unfor- 
tunate situation  until  it  was  too  late.  He  might  have 
locked  the  widow  in  the  mill,  and  ridden  her  mare  home, 
and  gotten  her  an  outfit  of  her  own  ;  but  then — he  saiv  it 
plainly  now  !  In  order  to  keep  his  tongue  quiet  about  the 
unfortunate  predicament  of  the  widow,  she  had  put  him  in 
a  worse  !  Not  that  she  had  deprived  him  of  more  of  his 
necessary  apparel  than  the  wheels  had  her — not  that — oh, 
no  !  Ebenezer  Mix  would  have  given  her  all  his  clothes 
and  gladly  had  she  demanded  them  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Widow  Garvey  to  go  down  stairs  without  her  com- 
ing round  to  his  side  of  the  box  ! 

However,  the  Widow  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  she  directed  him  to  sit  on  the 
floor,  with  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  gather  himself  under 
whatever  garments  he  had  on  still,  and — she  gave  him 
her  solemn  promise,  and  vowed  over  and  over  again,  that 
she  would  not  look  at  him,  if  he  would  not  look  at  her! 

"  Ready  ? "  asked  the  Widow  Garvey. 

"  Ready, "  responded  Ebenezer  Mix. 

And  around  the  bolting-box  bounded  the  \vidow,  and 
over  the  miller  she  stumbled  and  tumbled,  and  together 
again  they  rolled  over  the  floor,  with,  however,  the  tables 
turned  with  respects  to  netherdom,  and — 

This  time  Ebenezer  Mix  was  the  first  to  get  away — be- 
hind the  box  where  the  widow  had  stood  ;  while  the  [widow 
darted  down  the  stairs,  and  out  the  back  door,  and  off  to 
her  black  mare  Bess  at  the  post,  laughing  the  while,  as  she 
4 
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had  never  laughed  before,  at  her  accident  and  adventure 
with  the  bashful  miller,  in  whose  breeches  she  stood ! 

"Whoa,  Bessie!  whoa,  Bessie!"  But  Bessie  would  not 
stand  for  all  that.  She  snorted  and  plunged,  and  reared 
this  way  and  that,  and  wound  the  hitching  strap  around 
the  post,  until,  snap!  went  the  thong.  But  the  widow 
that  instant  grasped  the  rein  close  to  the  bit,  and  held  fast ; 
until  the  mare,  scenting  her  mistress  above  the  breeches, 
the  sight  of  which  was  so  appalling,  and  recognizing  her 
voice,  though  issuing  from  such  an  uncouth  source,  became 
quiet.  The  widow  was  enabled  to  mount  from  the  log  on 
which  Ebenezer  had  sat  in  contemplation,  and  away  she 
went  as  fast  as  Bess  could  carry  her — Ebenezer,  shivering 
in  the  loft,  hearing  her  laughter  above  the  clatter  of  the 
mare's  hoofs,  until  both  were  over  the  hills  and  far  away ! 

When  the  W^idow  Garvey  arrived  at  home,  it  was  eight 
o'clock,  and  as  dark  as  she  could  wish  it  to  be  to  escape 
recognition  on  the  road.  But  Jane,  her  maid  of  all  work, 
at  home — how  was  she  to  escape  her  sharp  eyes  and  her 
sharper  tongue  ever  after,  if  she  should  see  her  in  this 
plight ! 

"  Ho !   Jane  !  Jane !   the  cows  have  broken  into  the  gar- 
den !     Go,  drive  them  out,  Avhile  I  ride  Bess  to  the  barn, 
where  I  hear  Henry  whistling  to  keep  awake  till  I  come 
,  home!"  cried  out  the  artful  Widow  Garvey, as  she  rode  up 
'  to  the  gate. 

Jane  did  as  she  was  bade ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  widoAV 
hear  her  calling  "  Soasukie!"  in  the  garden,  than  she 
^  sprang  from  the  saddle,  leaving  Bess  to  find  her  way  to 
the  barn  herself,  and  opened  the  door,  and  crossed  the 
wide  room  lighted  only  by  the  smouldering  log  fire  in  the 
great  chimney  that  extended  almost  over  the  one  side  of 
the  house,  and  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door  of  the  stairway, 
that  led  from  the  room  which  she  entered  to  the  floor 
above,  and  hurried  up  the  stairs,  and  into  her  room,  the 
'  door  of  which  she  closed  with  a   bang  of  satisfaction,  and 
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locked  Avith  a  chuckle  of  glee  which  broke  into  immoderate 
laughter,  when,  a  few  moments  after,  by  the  light  of  a  tal- 
low-dip, she  surveyed  herself  in  the  breeches  of  Ebenezer 
Mix! 

But  alas!  for  the  Widow  Garvey's  hopes  of  keejDing  the 
adventures  of  the  day  to  herself  and  Ebenezer !  In  the 
corner  of  the  chimney,  when  she  passed  through  the  room, 
sat  David  Lindsay,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  widow,  that 
he  might  take  his  sweetheart,  Jane,  to  the  quiltin'  at  old 
Aunt  Hannah  Gregg's  that  night ;  and  there  he  sat  with 
eyes  agape  uutil  Jaue  returned  in  a  surly  mood,  saying, 
"She  didn't  know  what  Mrs.  Garvey  meant  by  sending  her 
out  to  drive  the  cows  from  the  garden,  when  there  wasn't  a 
cow  within  half  a — Heavens  and  earth,  Davy,  what  are 
you  looking  at  ?     Do  you  take  me  for  a  fright  ?  " 

So  Davy  told  Jane  what  he  had  seen — the  Widow  Gar- 
vey in  pantaloons — big,  whitish  pantaloons  that  went  up 
almost  to  her  armpits,  and  had  big  brass  buttons  before, 
and — 

Henry  then  came  into  the  room  to  look  at  the  saddle 
which  he  carried  across  his  left  arm.  "  '  Pears  to  me,"  he 
said,  as  he  entered,  "  this  saddle  is  mighty  white  with  some- 
thin' — I  see  it  as  soon  as  I  unbuckled  the  girth.  " 

And,  sure  enough,  the  saddle  was  white.  And  Jane  de- 
cided that  its  whiteness  was  owing  to  flour.  And  putting 
this  and  that  and  their  three  heads  together,  Jane  and 
Henry  and  Davy  concluded  that  the  Widow  Garvey  had 
ridden  home  that  night  with  her  legs  in  the  breeches  of 
Ebenezer  Mix — the  only  miller  in  the  direction  which  she 
had  gone  and  come. 

And  therein  was  a  mystery  that  could  not  be  confined  to 
three.  At  the  quilting  at  old  Aunt  Hannah  Gregg's  that 
night  it  was  discussed  and  debated  over  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  subjects  ;  and,  when  the  several  persons  who 
made  up  the  party,  separated  and  went  to  their  several 
homes,  the  strange  news  was  disseminated  throughout  the 
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whole  neighborhood — possibly  before  Ebenezer  Mix  crept 
up  to  his  father's  house,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  dogs  who  barked  and  howled  on  his  ap- 
proach, and  gathered  about  him,  and  snapped  at  his  shirt- 
tail  streaming  in  the  wind — yes,  possibly  before  the  old 
man  rose  from  his  bed,  and,  with  gun  in  hand,  opened  the 
door  and  called  off  the  dogs,  and  learned  it  was  Ebenezer, 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country  within  the  ra- 
dius of  several  miles,  except  the  family  of  Ebenezer  Mix, 
knew  what  had  become  of  the  breeches  of  Ebenezer,  and 
why  his  own  dogs  barked  at  him  when  he  came  home  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning ! 

But  the  old  man  went  back  to  his  bed,  and  Ebenezer  en- 
tered the  door  and  soon  was  aglow  in  a  feather  bed — a  tick 
below  and  a  tick  above,  and  a  constant  thought  of  the 
warmth  of  the  Widow  Garvey  that  soon  exj)elled  the 
shiver  from  his  limbs  and  kept  him  awake  with  the  heat 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  However,  nobody  had 
seen  him  come  home  in  the  night — the  secret  of  his  sleep- 
lessness was  his  own  and  the  widow's,  and  it  should  re- 
main so. 

Not  too  fast ;  for  Davy  Lindsay  had  been  engaged  by 
Ebenezer's  father  to  husk  corn  on  the  following  day  ;  and 
at  an  unusually  early  hour  the  young  man  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  when  Ebenezer  came  down  stairs  it  was 
Davy  that  first  remarked  that  **  Ebenezer  had  his  Sunday 
breeches  on ! " 

But  David  Lindsay  was  not  the  \Yidow  Garvey.  He 
was  a  man ;  and  Ebenezer  Mix  was  a  different  person  be- 
fore a  man  than  a  woman.  He  called  the  young  man 
aside ;  and,  laying  his  left  hand  on  his  neck,  and  pressing 
the  nape  between  his  thumb  and  finger  till  the  young  man 
stood  on  his  toes  and  was  about  to  howl  for  help,  he  simply 
said,  "Not  another  word! "  and  left  him  to  eat  his  break- 
fast in  silence  and  alone.  Before  Ebenezer  set  off  for  the 
mill,  h(  wever,  the  old  man  likewise  noticed  his   weariuk' 
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his  best  pantaloons ;  and  his  mother — Could  she  have  seen 
the  widow  riding  in  the  direction  of  the  mill  the  day  be- 
fore ?  or  was  it  a  woman's  intuition  ? — Ebenezer's  mother 
innocently  inquired  if  the  "  Widow  Garvey  had  taken  his 
old  breeches  along  with  her  to  see  how  they  would  become 
her  Avhen  she  would  be  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Mix?  " 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  upon  the  bashful  man,  he 
could  not  have  been  paralyzed  more  than  he  was  at  this 
utterance  of  his  mother,  in  Avhich  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  were  lumped  in  the  single  prefix  "Mrs."  to  his 
name,  as  if  by  the  oracle  of  omniscience  itself!  He  flushed 
and  grew  pale  alternately,  but  made  no  reply.  However, 
when  he  kicked  Davy  Lindsay  over  the  wood-pile,  before^ 
he  opened  the  gate  on  his  way  to  the  mill,  the  good  old  lady 
was  satisfied  in  her  mind  and  heart  that  the  bachelor  days 
of  her  son  Ebenezer  INIix  were  numbered. 

Well,  well, — when  Ebenezer  came  to  the  mill,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  follow  the  footprints  of  the  widow 
on  the  meal-covered  floor,  from  the  big  wheel  below  to  the 
bolting-box  above,  on  the  slanting  lid  or  door  of  which  he 
read  in  her  finger  writing  the  name  in  full  of  "Arabella," 
and  the  unfinished  "E"  of  his  own  Christian  name,  side  by 
side  with  that  of — in  a  word,  the  Widow  Garvey  was 
incorporate  with  the  mill  and  its  machinery,  from  the 
big  wheel  below  to  the  bolting-box  above — in  every  breath 
of  air  that  stirred  in  the  dusty  building — in  the  flapping 
and  trembling  of  the  dusty  cobwebs  in  the  corners  and  be- 
tween the  joists  overhead,  and  in  the  shivering  of  the  shin- 
o-les  of  the  roof — and — 

o 

I  suppose  it  took  Ebenezer  Mix  fully  an  hour  to  separate 
the  skirts  of  the  Widow  Garvey  from  the  greasy,  sticky 
cogs  of  the  iron  wheels  W'hich  had  torn  them  from  her 
waist ;  and  when  he  had  them  separated,  it  took  him  an- 
other hour  to  determine  what  to  do  with  the  cotton  and  the 
woolen  and  the  linen  rags  in  the  curious,  j^uzzling — most 
confoundedly  puzzling  heap  before   him!     He  could  not 
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leave  them  on  the  floor — anybody  could  see  them  there, 
and  wonder  how  they  came  there!  He  could  not  bury 
them — somebody  might  discover  the  newly  turned  up 
ground,  and  suspect !  He  could  not  sink  them  with  stones 
to  the  bottom  of  the  creek — the  creek  might  be  dry  next 
summer !  Nor  could  he  burn  them — somebody  might  see 
or  smell  the  smoKe,  and  want  to  know  what  he  w^as  burn- 
ing !  Besides,  he  did  not  want  to  destroy  them ;  he  desired 
the  rather  to  treasure  them;  and  somehow  or  another,  when 
he  took  them  in  his  arms  to  conceal  them  in  a  bin  beneath 
a  pile  of  his  own  grain,  that  he  might  dig  them  out  and 
look  at  them  again  and  again,  he  did  wish  that  the  Widow 
Garvey  was  in  them  then  I 

When — lord!  how  he  trembled  I — there  was  a  noise  be- 
hind the  bolting-box — a  distinct,  a  decided,  a  repeated 
sound  behind  the  very  box — in  the  very  place  where  the 
Widow  Garvey  had  stood,  and  shivered,  and  plead  v.ith 
him  to  stay  where  he  was!  But  this  time  the  startling 
noise  was  made  by  a  rat,  and  not  by  the  Widow  Garvey ! 

Yes,  the  Widow  Garvey !  While  Ebenezer  Mix  is  bury- 
ing her  skirts  in  the  bin  of  wheat,  and  thinking  only  of  her, 
and  forgetting  all  about  starting  his  mill,  until  Samson 
Stevenson  comes  with  a  bag  of  new  corn,  dried  in  an  oven , 
to  be  made  into  meal  for  griddle-cakes;  and  Ebenezer, 
taking  the  bag,  in  his  abstraction,  pours  the  corn  from  it 
into  the  hopper  on  the  wheat  left  in  it  when  the  mill  was 
stopped  the  day  before — while  Ebenezer  is  explaining  to 
Samson  that  he — Ebenezer — will  take  his  toll  from  the 
mixture  of  wheat  and  corn  that  comes  first  from  the  hop- 
per, and  Samson  is  thinking  to  himself  that  "  he  never  see 
sich  an  a  h — 1  of  a  miller !  " — let  me  tell  you  what  has 
been  and  what  is  going  on  at  the  Widow  Garv^ey's. 

When  the  Widow  Garvey  found  herself  snug  in  bed.  she 
reviewed  the  events  of  the  day,  over  and  over  again,  and 
laughed  and  trembled  alternately,  and  wondered  if  Ebene- 
zer Mix  was  thinking  then  of  her  as  the  Widow  Garvey 
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was  of  him ;  and  then  if  she  should  never  be  able  to  shut 
her  eyes  without  seeing  Ebenezer  Mix — his  great  bushy 
beard,  his  handsome  brown  eyes,  his  comely  form — and 
how  big  he  must  be  if  he  filled  his  great  baggy  breeches — 
and  she  could  not  sleep !  But  what  of  that  ?  She  could 
feel  in  the  bruises  on  the  small  of  her  back  the  imprint  of 
the  brawny  hands  of  Ebenezer  Mix,  holding  her  all  the 
w^hile,  as  he  had  done  when  he  had  saved  her  from  the  iron 
teeth  of  those  terrible  revolving  jaws! 

And  when  in  the  morning,  the  Widow  Garvey  arose,  it 
was  a  little  earlier  than  usual ;  and  when  she  came  down 
stairs  it  was  with  a  suspicious  look  about  her  instead  of 
with  her  usual  song  and  laughter. 

"  There's  a  man  in  the  barn,  as  wants  to  see  you,  Mrs. 
Garvey,"  Jane  began,  as  soon  as  the  widow  came  into  the 
room. 

"  Well,  tell  him,  if  you  please,  to  come  to  the  house,"  re- 
plied the  widow,  calmly,  but  cautiously. 

"But  he  can't  come  here,"  said  the  maid. 

"And  why,  pray ;  if  he  could  go  to  the  barn,  can't  he 
come  to  the  house  ? "  asked  the  widow,  entirely  off  her 
guard. 

"  He  has  no  pantaloons  on  to  appear  in  broad  daylight," 
replied  the  maid ;  as  she  passed  out  at  the  door,  to  avoid 
she  did  not  know  exactly  what. 

"Who  is  it,  Jane?"  enquired  the  widow,  flushed  and 
trembling,  when  the  maid  appeared  again. 

"Well,  now,  Mrs.  Garvey,  do  you  think  I'd  go  out  to 
see?  No,  mam;  I  can  do  my  work  about  the  house,  and 
more  than  that — I  can  go  out  in  the  darkest  of  nights  and 
drive  the  cows  from  the  garden,  but — " 

"  Jane,  Jane !  do  tell  me !  Who  is  it  ?  I  am  dying  to 
know  !     Is  it — is  it — tell  me  about  it,  do  dearest  Jane  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Garvey.  But  if  I  were 
to  wear  a  man's  breeches  once,  I'd  know  whether  it  were 
he  or  not,  when  he's  come  as  close  to  me  as  the  man  in  the 
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barn  is  to  you.  It  seems  to  me,  I'd  feel  as  if  I  were  still 
in  his  clothes  and  belonged  to  him  accordingly — and  don't 
you  feel  so  now,  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Mix  ?  "  the  taunting,  saucy 
maid  appended  to  her  speech,  as  she  passed  again  through 
the  door  and  awaited  on  the  outside  the  result  of  her  re- 
mark. 

The  Widow  Garvey  sank  into  a  chair,  and  sobbed  out- 
right. The  worst  was  known — it  was  and  would  be,  as 
Jane  had  spoken  it ;  and  there  was  no  use  to  conceal  the 
fact  from  herself  any  longer,  the  Widow  Garvey  must  be 
Mrs.  Ebenezer  Mix,  or  she  must  leave  the  country  behind 
her  in  an  unknown  land,  where  there  are  no  mills — or,  if 
mills,  no  millers  who  wear — 

"Why,  Mrs. ,  pardon  me,  you   look  as  pale  as  a 

ghost ! "  exclaimed  the  maid,  as  she  returned  to  the  room, 
and  observed  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Widow  Garvey  in  the  few  moments  that 
had  elapsed  since  she  left  her.  "You  are  sick — let  me 
assist  you  to  your  room,  where  you  may  lie  down  and  re- 
cover somewhat  before  the  preacher — I  mean  the  doctor 
comes  to — " 

"No  more,  Jane;  I  am  sick,"  said  the  widow  beseech- 
ingly. "You  will  find  a  package  in  the  closet  in  my 
room ;  get  it,  and  give  it  to  Henry  ;  and  tell  him  to  give  it 
to  the  man  in  the  barn." 

And  the  maid  did  that  and  more — she  sent  Henry  to  the 
barn  with  the  .package  and  bade  him  leave  it  there,  and 
then  directed  him  to  go  to  Ebenezer  Mix  and  bid  him 
come  for  it  at  noon ;  and  before  he  I'eturned,  to  go  around 
by  the  parsonage  and  invite,  in  the  Widow  Garvey's  name, 
the  Keverend  Samuel  Smail,  to  dinner  that  day ;  and  still 
to  go  around  and  invite  all  those  who  were  at  old  Aunt 
Hannah  Gregg's  the  night  before  to  come  that  night  to  a 
frolic  at  the  Widow  Garvey's ! 

And,  would  you  believe  it,  the  widow  became  so  sick 
that  she  was  obliged  to  recline  on  her  bed  during  the  fore 
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part  of  the  day,  feverish  and  petulant — petulant  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life ;  but  Jane  was  insensible  to  it,  and 
waited  upon  her  with  the  most  assiduous  and  tender  care. 

At  length  the  clock  struck  eleven,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door.  And  scarcely  had  Jane 
time  to  go  down  stairs,  and  open  the  door,  and  let  the 
stranger  in,  than  another  rap — and  the  voices  of  two  men 
ascended  the  stairway  and  broke  upon  the  startled  ear  of 
the  Widow  Garvey — could  she  believe  her  hearing? — the 
voices  of  Ebenezer  Mix  and  Preacher  Small ! 

It  was  her  fate !  The  Widow  Garvey  rose,  arranged  her 
toilet  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  descended  the  stairs  with 
an  uncertain  tread.  And  there  were  Ebenezer  Mix  and 
the  preacher,  as  her  ear  had  revealed  to  her.  And  when 
the  preacher  asked  them  if  they  were  ready,  the  Widow 
Garvey  and  Ebenezer  Mix  looked  at  one  another,  then  at 
the  preacher,  and  again  at  one  another,  and  then  together 
rose  and  stood  before  the  preacher.  And  before  Jane  could 
get  more  than  Henry  and  Davy  Lindsay  into  the  room  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  the  j)reaclier  had  pronounced  Eben- 
ezer Mix  and  Arabella  Garvey  man  and  wife;  and  the 
shortest  and  most  remarkable  wooins;  and  wedding-  ever 
heard  of  in  that  neighborhood,  were  over! 

But  what  of  that?  The  Widow  Garvey  was  full  almost 
to  bursting  with  the  bounding  blood  of  healthy,  hearty, 
happy  womanhood ;  and  Ebenezer  Mix  was  what  he  least 
of  all  things  in  his  little  world  imagined  himself  to  be — th6 
very  stalwart,  sturdy,  steady  man  in  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood to  fill  the  big,'  black,  lustrous  eyes,  of  the  buxom 
widow,  and — 

Preacher  or  no  preacher  about — Jane,  Henry,  and  David 
Lindsay  looking  on,  no  matter — at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  when  the  bride,  pale  and  trembling,  was  about 
to  sink  to  the  floor,  the  flour-begrimed  groom  from  the 
waist  up,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her  there  till 
the  reddest  of  roses  uprooted  the  lilies  from  her  cheek  and 
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bloomed  in  tlieir  .stead,  and  tiie  cold  white  of  marble  in  her 
neck  gave  way  to  the  wliite  heat  of  only  the  Widow  Garvey 
of  the  day  before,  when — 

Jane,  who  had  gone  out  during  the  excitement  incident 
to  the  awakened  rapture  of  Ebenezer  Mix  and  the  return- 
ing to  herself  of  the  late  Widow  Garvey,  returned,  and 
holding  before  her  a  whitish,  forked  thing,  brass-buttoned 
before  and  behind,  propounded  to  the  preacher  the  ques- 
tion, "Whicli  henceforth  should  Avear  the — well,  really,  I 
don't  know  what  to  call  it — the  garment  which  heretofore 
has  been  worn  by  both  I " 

"  By  both?"  demanded  Preacher  Small. 

"By  both,"  replied  the  saucy,  sulky,  spiteful  maid. 

"Then  by  both  henceforth,  as  heretofore,"  responded  the 
preacher  to  the  original  question. 

"But  how?"  insinuated  Jane. 

That  was  a  question.  The  preacher,  however — the  Rev- 
erend Samuel  Small,  with  his  right  .eye  cocked,  and  the  tip 
of  his  slender,  pointed  nose  wagging  responsive  to  the 
movements  of  his  short  upper  lip,  was  not  to  be  puzzled  by 
such  a  question  on  such  an  occasion.  For,  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  there  are  two  occasions  Avhen  a  latitude  is 
allowed  the  conversation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  at 
other  times  would  be  very  immodest,  if  not  positively 
shocking — one  at  the  birth  of  a  baby  at  an  unexpected 
hour,  when  the  doctor  and  the  old  women  are  allowed — or 
take  the  liberty — to  talk ;  the  other  at  the  wedding  of  a 
royal  widow  ami  a  loyal  bachelor  of  her  own  selection  from 
the  subjects  of  her  realm — and  particularly  when  the 
preacher  happened  to  be  the  Reverend  Samuel  Small. 

"  But  how,  you  ask  ?  I  will  tell  you,  "  the  preacher  re- 
plied. "  Ebenezer  Mix  shall  wear  them  by  day,  and  his 
wife,  the  late  AVidow  Garvey,  shall  wear  them  by  night !  " 

And  the  dinner  was  served  in  due  time,  and  the  young 
people  of  the  neighborhood  assembled  in  the  evening  and 
extended  their  frolic  till  the  most  sluggard  of  cocks  began 
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to  crow  in  the  morn  ;  aud  the  flapping,  chapping,  sphashing, 
dashing  of  the  big  wheel  of  the  mill  at  the  falls  of  Jacob's 
Creek  was  not  heard  until  late  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

But  what  of  that  ?  It  was  four  miles  to  the  mill  from 
the  late  Widow  Garvey's,  and  how  was  Ebenezer  Mix  to 
know  when  his  day  began  when  the  darkest  of  blinds  were 
drawn  across  the  windows  by  the  artful  hand  of  her  who 
ruled  by  night,  the  late  Widow  Garvey,  the  rollicking, 
rosy,  royal  Widow  Garvey,  now  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Mix  ! 

Xo ;  the  late  Widow  Garvey  had  no  longer  any  curios- 
ity to  see  the  inside  of  the  mill  at  the  falls  of  Jacob's 
Creek,  from  the  big  wheel  below  to  the  bolting-box  above. 

But  what  of  that  ?  When  last  I  heard  of  her  she  had 
enough  to  do  in  the  big  ncAV  house  on  the  hill  above  the 
mill,  rocking  a  very  wide  cradle  before  a  generous  fire, 
within  a  semi-circle  of  steaming  drapery. 

But  what  of  that  ?  Jane  and  David  Lindsay,  who  were 
married  and  living  in  the  old  house  then,  had  a  pair  of 
boys  between  them,  as  well  as  Ebenezer  Mix  and  the  late 
Widow  Garvey — somehow  or  another  there  was  an  epi- 
demic of  twin  children  that  season  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  old  mill  at  the  falls  of  Jacob's  Creek. 

But  what  of  that  ? 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  late  Widow  Garvey. 


The  Packsaddle  Gap. 


''  Whaur  is  the  New  Mune  ?  Ecli,  here  you  are,  my  doch- 
ter — I  feel  your  warm  breath  on  my  brow  ;  but  I  canna 
hear  your  footfa'  by  my  side.  But  then  I  couldna  hear 
nae  mair  the  new  mune  walk  across  the  sky  when  last  I 
saw  the  glint  of  the  fair  sma'  thing  in  heaven — Avhen  last 
I  saw  you,  dochter,  comin'  doun  the  hill — a  fair  sma'  thing 
on  eartk — a  New  Mune  of  luve  to  your  mither  sightless 
frae  that  hour  to  the  new  mune  of  light  aboon.  Dinna 
min'  that  waefu'  day,  lassie,  when  your  fayther's  poother 
brunt  in  my  loof  wi'  a  spark  frae  my  luntin'  pipe?  Weel, 
weei,  God's  gude — His  wull  be  done  ! 

"Ech,  here  you  are.  I  ken  that  cough,  an  I  canna  hear 
your  footfa'  on  the  flure — you  move  sae  light.  Aye,  aye, 
I  ken  that  cough  too  weel,  dochter.  It  is  an  echo  frae 
your  fayther's  grave !  But  God's  gude — His  wull  be  done ! 
We'll  a'  meet  again,  and  sune. 

"  That  cough  again — I  would  to  God  that  I  were  deaf 
as  w^eel  as  blind — Nay,  na ;  God's  gude — His  wull  be  done ! 
It  was  His  gudeness,  dochter,  to  spare  me  the  sight  of  my 
pale  New  Mune  gangin'  backward  into  night — to  leave  me 
een  to  weep  for  your  fayther  and  see  na  his  dochter's  wraith. 
But  it's  a  road  we  a'  tak' — God's  gude — His  wull  be  done. 
I  am  thankfu',  dochter,  I  canna  see  the  light  of  your  een 
and  the  red,  red  rose  in  your  cheek,  when  the  bird  i'  the 
birk  at  the  dure  is  singin',  and  not  Tam  Skelton  on  the 
mountain  brae. 

"  Ah,  Tam,  Tam !  He's  a  wild  an'  wilfu'  callan,  doch- 
ter ;  but  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  He's  been  a  com- 
fort sin'  your  fayther's  gone — your  fayther,  lassie,  luved 
him  an  he  waur  your  brither,  and  blessed  him  Avi'  the  Avords 
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that  dribbled  frae  his  lips — till  he  spak'  nae  mair.  But 
diiiiia  sob,  lassie,  you  caiiiia  luve  the  lad  an  it  be  not  God's 
^vull.  Dinna  sob,  lassie  ;  he'll  coom  again.  lie  canna  be 
far  awa'.  The  deer  that  hung  at  the  dure  the  morn — din- 
na ken,  lassie,  whose  bullet  sped  to  its  heart  ?  Your  fay- 
ther,  lassie,  taught  the  lad  to  shoot — your  fayther,  lassie, 
gie  the  lad  his  long  gun  wi'  his  blessing.  And  Tarn  may 
whyles  be  dark  and  glowrin',  yet  his  heart  is  in  the  right 
place — he  luves  you,  dochter — he  luves  you  week  Nay, 
na ;  dinna  sob  sae  in  dool ;  you  canna  luve  the  lad  in  re- 
turn an'  it  be  not  God's  wull — and  God's  gude,  dochter — 
His  wull  be  done. 

"  That  cough  again — I  dinna  wunner,  dochter,  your 
cough  is  waur  the  day.  Tam  Skelton  brought  nae  the 
roots  wi'  the  deer  that  hae  eased  your  cough  before ;  but  I 
dinna  think  that  his  thoughts  were  not  about  you,  lassie  ; 
for  he  luves  you.  I  am  bleert  and  blin',  an'  my  hearin'  is 
thick,  but  I  feel  in  my  heart,  that  is  weel  and  Strang,  Tam 
Skelton  luves  my  dochter  as  Donald  McDowell  luved  me. 
Sae  dinna  sob,  lassie;  he  will  coom  again,  when,  if  it's 
God's  wull,  you'll  learn  to  luve  him  as  he  luves  you. 

"  That  cough  again !  Coom,  dochter,  and  lead  me  to  the 
birk,  nigh  the  dure  o'  the  biggin,  and  I  will  point  with  my 
tremblin'  finger  to  the  place  on  the  mountain  brae,  whaur 
Tam  has  gathered  the  roots  for  you  before — Avhaur  your 
fayther,  lassie,  taught  the  lad  the  worth  o'  the  worts  that 
grow  there — the  crottles  o'  the  rock,  and  the  roots  i'  the 
ground. 

"There — dinna  see,  ayont  the  river,  on  the  mountain 
brae,  the  tall  cedar  tree  that  stands  alane,  wd'  its  tap  amaist 
aboon  the  mountain  height  ?  There,  lassie,  gae  and  gather 
the  roots  that  ease  your  cough  as  they  did  your  fayther's 
before  you.  Gae,  lassie,  gae;  and  I  will  sit  i'  the  sun  till 
you  return;  and  though  I  canna  see  you  cross  the  foord 
and  climb  the  hill,  I  wull  know  and  feel  that  the  New 
Mune  winna  forget  to  glint  at  her  blin'  auld  mither  atween 
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her  steps.  A  kiss — there — now  gae,  and  my  blessing  be 
wi'  you,  my  bonnie  Xew  Mime  of  luye  on  earth.  God's 
glide — his  wull  be  done  I " 

The  old  woman  said:  The  widow  of  Donald  McDowell, 
a  hunter  frae  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  who  settled  in 
the  heart  of  the  Packsaddle  Gap  many  years  before  the 
building  of  the  Pennsylyania  Railroad  through  that  pic- 
turesque mountain  gorge — many  years  eyen  before  the 
construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  through  that  mon- 
strous rent  in  the  walls  of  the  Chestnut  Ridge,  which  for 
ages  the  Conemaugh  river  has  been  cutting  and  keeping 
open  for  the  great  highways  of  civilization  to  come — who 
settled  there  in  a  log  cabin,  his  wife  and  his  daughter, 
Maria,  his  only  family ;  his  long  rifle,  his  only  means  of 
support,  besides  a  massive  sleuth  hound  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Scotland — Bruce,  so  gentle  in  the 
cabin,  so  terrible  in  the  chase — gane  to  his  lang  hame  wi' 
his  master,  noo. 

Maria  crossed  the  Conemaugh  at  the  ford,  on  the  great 
stepping-stones  Avhich  had  been  adjusted  in  the  brawling 
river  by  her  father  and  Tam  Skelton ;  and  och  !  the  eerie 
look  which  she  gave  herself  in  the  mirror  of  crystal  water 
in  the  nook  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  from  her 
mother! — a  slender  bow  of  flesh  and  blood — a  glint  of 
pearly  lustrous  white — a  New  Mune  on  earth  as  faint  and 
fair  as  the  first  glimpse  of  the  new  moon  in  heaven! — and 
yea,  as  pure  and  holy  in  thought  and  deed  as  that  which 
the  new  moon  in  the  cloudless  azure  symbolizes  in  the 
heart  of  man! 

Kow,  now,  thou  bonny  New  Mune  of  love  to  thy  blind 
auld  mither,  leave  the  mirror  of  the  river,  and-  hoolie, 
hoolie,  with  heated  breath,  ascend  the  mountain  side  to 
the  cedar,  and  gather  the  snake  root  and  pij^sissewa,  and 
— God's  gude — his  wull  be  done  ! 

The  New  Mune,  weary,  and  panting  for  breath,  reached 
the  shade  of  the   cedar,  and   stood  at  rest  with  her  hand 
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against  tlie  bole  of  that  single  tree  of  its  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  Packsaddle  Gap,  when,  the  report  of  a  rifle  rever- 
berated through  the  gorge — and  drowned  in  its  echo  the 
faint  shriek  of  Maria  McDowell  pierced  through  the  bosom 
by  a  bullet  from  the  ^ong  gun  of  her  father,  in  the  hands 
of  Tam  Skelton,  whom  her  father  had  taught  to  shoot — 
whom  her  father  Lad  taught  to  go  to  the  very  place  where 
she  stood  to  gather  the  wild  roots  for  her  cough — whom  the 
last  words  of  her  father,  with  his  blessing,  led  to  that  place 
to  i)rovide  for  the  wants  o'  the  New  Mune  and  her  minnie 
while  Donald  was  awa' ! 

Tam  Skelton,  the  moment  the  New  Mune  stopped  to 
rest,  came  to  the  brink  of  the  ledge  of  rocks  above  her ; 
and,  observing  through  the  boughs  of  the  cedar  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  wild  turkey  on  the  ground— and  to  signal 
to  the  heart  of'  the  New  Mune  and  her  minnie  in  the  cabin 
that  the  last  words  of  her  father  were  not  forgotten,  and 
that  wild  Tam  Skelton  was  not  far  away,  he  directed  the 
long  gun  of  the  old  hunter  at  the  object  which  he  saw,  and 
fired  at  the  bosom  of  the  daughter  of  Donald  McDowell — 
the  bosom  of  her  who  was  the  New  Mune  in  the  only 
heaven  which  he  knew,  the  cabin  of  her  blind  old  mother, 
in  the  depth  of  the  Packsaddle  Gap. 

"Nay,  na,  Tam ;  dinna  tak'  your  ain  life  in  your  hand — 
think  o'  my  puir  auld  mither  i'  the  biggin  alane  !  Your 
hand  must  baud  the  spune  to  her  lips ;  your  hand  must 
lead  her  frae  the  gloom  o'  the  chimney-neuk  into  the  warm 
light  o'  the  sun ;  your  hand  must  tuck  the  flannel  at  night 
about  her  shiverin'  limbs ;  your  hand — some  day,  not  far 
awa' — must  wrap  the  white  shroud  round  her  banes  and 
lay  them  i'  the  cauld  earth  by  my  fayther's ! — your  hand, 
Tam,  has  bluid  eneugh — bluid  eneugh !  Dinna  dip  it  in 
my  mither's  wi'  your  ain !  It  was  God's  wull ;  it  is  His 
wuU  ;  I  dinna  score  you,  Tam,  wi'  ony  thought  o'  sin ;  God's 
gude,  an'  och,  Tam,  I  ken  you  luve  me  dearly. 

"Nay,  na,  Tam;  dinna  touch   mc — let  me  lee  whaur  I 
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hae  ia'n,  under  the  cedar  whaur  my  fayther's  luve  and  care 
brought  us  thegither  to  this  deadly  meetin' — it  was  God's 
wull  I  But  brak  nae  word  o'  this  to  my  mither,  ava,  ava. 
Say  I  am  gane — nae  mair — and  gie  to  God  the  lave  o'  it ! 

"  Nay,  na,  Tam  ;  dinna  touch  me.  It  is  eneugh  to  feel 
your  scaudin'  tears  fa'  on  my  face  and  neck.  I  leuk  into 
your  greetin'  een,  and  see  your  heart  and  luve  for  me — but 
dinna  kiss  me,  Tam !  When  I  am  dead — tak  ae — nae 
mair  I — then  lave  me  whaur  I  lee.  For,  Tam,  dear  Tam,  I 
canna  luve  you  in  life  as  I  would  ;  as  I  wull  luve  you  in 
heaven,  an  the  New  Mune  luik  douu  an'  see  Tam  Skelton 
kiss  my  lips  but  ance  an'  nae  mair,  an'  then  lave  me  whaur 
I  lee,  and  gang  to  my  puir  mither,  and  say,  the  New  Mune 
is  in  heaven — God's  wull  be  done  !  " 

Tam  Skelton  took  on  his  lips  the  last  breath  of  the  dying 
girl ;  and  then — he  knew  not  how — he  descended  the  moun- 
tain steeps  and  crossed  the  river — and  told  the  blind  old 
mother  that  the  New  Mune  was  in  heaven — and  tucked 
the  blankets  about  her  shivering  limbs — and  staggered  out 
at  the  door — and  into  the  wood — and  lay  insensible  on  the 
ground  through  a  night  of  lightning-blaze,  of  thunder- 
crash,  and  flooding-rain ! 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  gathered  about 
him  his  bewildered  wits,  he  heard  the  roar  of  the  Cone- 
maugh  as  he  had  heard  it  never  before  !  He  looked,  and 
lo  I  a  mighty  torrent  was  rushing  through  the  mountain 
gorge,  overflowing  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  sweeping 
everything  before  its  extending  reach  into  an  engulfing 
flood  of  destruction!  The  cabin  was  in  danger,  and  its 
helpless  inmate.  He  ran — he  waded  into  an  eddy  of  the 
torrent  to  his  neck ;  when  the  cabin  melted  into  a  mass  of 
drifting  logs  and  clapboards  and  puncheon  flooring! — and 
there,  amid  the  bounding  timbers — what  was  that  that 
made  Tam  Skelton's  eyes  start  in  their  sockets? — an  arm, 
outsretched  toward  the  New^  Mune  in  heaven,  of  the  blind 
old  woman,  muttering  beneath  the  wave,  "God's  gude — 
His  wull  be  done!"  5 
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The  wretched  man  shrank  backward  thruugh  the  turbid 
water  of  the  eddy,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  timbers  of 
the  cabin  until  they  disappeared  in  the  bend  of  the  river ; 
when,  looking  up,  he  beheld  another  horror,  and  a  greater 
— one  that  remains  to  this  day  in  awful  grimness  and 
weirdness,  as  it  was  revealed  for  the  first  time  to  Tarn  in 
the  flood!  The  lightning  bolt  had  shivered  the  great  cedar 
to  the  ground ;  the  torrent  on  the  mountain  side  had  swept 
the  body  of  Maria  into  the  flood  below ;  while  the  ledge  of 
rocks,  concealed  before  behind  the  boughs  of  the  cedar, 
stood  out  in  bold  relief  the  features  of  Donald  McDowell ! 
— the  husband  of  the  blind  old  woman  who,  but  a  moment 
ago,  had  disappeared  in  the  flood — the  father  of  the  fair 
and  holy  one  who  the  day  before  had  fallen  before  the 
muzzle  of  his  own  gun,  in  the  hands  of  her  lover,  whom  he 
himself  had  taught  to  shoot — the  foster  father  of  Tam 
Skelton,  to  whom,  with  the  last  w^ords  which  he  spoke,  the 
dying  hunter  committed  for  protection  the  helpless  wife  of 
his  bosom  and  the  tender  child  of  his  heart,  Maria,  the 
New  Mune  on  earth — now,  in  heaven !  — the  grim  features 
of  the  rugged  hunter  of  the  Alleghanies  to  be  seen  to  this 
day  in  the  jutting  rocks  of  the  Packsaddle  Gap,  where  the 
sprays  of  cedar  grow,  and  there  only,  in  that  mountain 
gorge  of  the  Conemaugh — the  features  of  Fate  fixed  in  the 
mountain  rock! 

The  waters  fell ;  the  Conemaugh  shrank  into  its  narrow 
bed ;  the  stepping-stones  appeared ;  but  Tam  Skelton  never 
crossed  the  stream  and  ascended  the  mountain  side  to  the 
place  where  he  had  taken  ae  kiss — nae  mair — and  fled ; 
where  the  father  of  Maria  McDowell  forever  afterward 
looked  at  him  as  he  had  done  on  his  death-bed  when  he 
gave  him  his  gun  with  his  blessing — to  kill  his  own 
daughter  by  the  hand  of  her  lover,  and  to  drown  his  aged 
wife  before  the  eyes  of  the  torrent-stayed  victim  of  fate ! 

What  became  of  Tam  Skelton — the  wild  and  wdlfu'  cal- 
lan,  of  the  blind  auld  mither — will  never  be  known,  per- 
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haps.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  he  has  never  left  the 
gap ;  and  that,  an  old,  old  man,  he  walks  to  and  fro  along 
the  banks  of  the  Conemaugh  to  this  day — stopping  for  a 
few  moments,  every  time  that  he  passes  the  face  in  the 
rock,  to  look  at  it,  his  left  hand  grasping  the  end  of  a  long 
gun,  like  a  staff,  and  his  right  hand,  while  holding  the  rim 
of  a  loon-skin  cap  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  press- 
ing against  his  upturned  brow,  at  the  same  time  easing  his 
racked  brain,  and  shading  his  bloodshot  eyes  from  a 
glimpse,  perchance,  of  the  New  Mune  in  heaven !  There 
are  old  men  still  living  who,  while  hunting  in  their  youth 
on  the  mountain  crest,  have  looked  down  and  beheld  the 
wretched  man  thus  stand  and  stare  against  the  side  of  the 
mountain  as  if  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  something  that 
transfixed  him  with  agony,  and  then  disappear  in  the 
woods.  And  so,  there  are  middle-aged  men,  still  living, 
who  remember  that,  while  the  canal  was  still  in  operation 
through  the  gap,  the  mules  on  several  occasions  started 
back  in  affright  and  leaped  into  the  water,  giving  way  to 
the  spectre  of  an  old  man  that  emerged  from  the  bushes 
and  strode  along  the  tow-path  until  he  came  to  a  point  op- 
posite the  face  in  the  rock,  where  he  stood  and  stared,  as 
above  described,  and  then  passed  on  and  out  of  sight.  And 
so,  there  are  men  in  their  prime  to-day,  engineers  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  who,  while  swinging  round  the 
curve  at  the  mouth  of  the  Packsaddle  Hollow — the  wildest 
and  the  weirdest  point  on  the  railroad  in  the  Gap — have 
seen,  with  the  most  appalling  horror,  an  old  man  step  on 
the  track  before  the  locomotive  and  stand,  leaning  on  a 
long  gun  or  staff,  and  stare  at  the  mountain  side  through 
the  increasing  gloom  of  approaching  night,  and  see  not  the 
glare  of  the  headlight  until — horrible !  horrible !  the  old 
man  is  ground  beneath  the  wheels  !  Thrice  already  the 
train  has  been  stopped  at  this  point ;  and  thrice  the  en- 
gineer has  descended  from  the  cabin,  and,  with  a  sicken- 
ing heart,  walked  back  along  the  ties  in    expectation    of 
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finding  the  mangled  remains  of  an  old  man  lying  on  the 
track — on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  roadbed — or  on  the 
declivitous  side  of  the  mountain  along  which  the  railroad 
has  been  cut — or  a  hundred  feet  below  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  where  he  might  have  been  hurled,  and  where  human- 
ity bids  the  search  be  extended  ;  but  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern has  not  revealed  to  the  engineer,  nor  the  light  of  day 
to  the  laborer,  the  mangled  body  of  wild  Tam  Skelton — 
the  weird  old  man  that  haunts  the  Packsaddle  Gap  and 
sees  forever  the  Features  of  Fate  in  the  ragged  outline  of 
the  jutting  rock  on  the  mountain  side  where  the  cedar 
sprays  grow^— while  the  New  Mune  gleams  in  heaven ! 


The   Fiddle-faced    Hog. 


About  the  year  1817,  a  case  came  before  three  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  sitting  as  a  court  of  arbitration,  in  and  for  the 
Hubbard  settlement  at  the  foot  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  in 
AVestmoreland  county;  'Squire  Samson  Speck,  occupying 
the  middle  seat  on  the  bench,  by  reason  of  his  having  a 
commission  from  George  the  Third;  'Squire  Spottswood 
Gross,  the  seat  on  the  president's  right;  and  'Squire  The- 
ophilus  Stump,  the  seat  on  the  president's  left. 

'Squire  Samson  Speck — a  little  bro^yn  man,  no  bigger 
than  a  minute,  and  always  on  time — balanced  a  little  brown 
quill  on  his  little  brown  ear,  and  adjusted  a  pair  of  little 
brown  spectacles  over  his  little  brown  eyes — opened  the 
little  brown  docket  before  him,  and  clicked  with  his  little 
brown  nails  on  the  lid  of  the  little  brown  desk,  and  said, 
''Well?" 

'Squire  Spottswood  Gross — an  enormous  n^ss  of  pinkish 
quivering  blubber,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  in 
the  Little  World  since,  except  in  Old  Mount,  the  famous 
fat  man  of  the  National  Koad,  whose  weight  was  four 
hundred  and  forty, — 'Squire  Gross  marked  the  boundaries 
of  a  special  reservation  of  space  before  him  with  several 
broad-axe  blazes  of  tobacco  juice,  and  hooped  his  sagging 
abdomen  in  his  arms — spit  over  the  apex  of  his  converging 
thumbs,  and  said,  as  the  juice  spluttered  on  the  floor, 
"^"ell!" 

'Squire  Theophilus  Stump — about  the  tallest  man  that 
could  stand  erect  in  a  cabin  of  the  olden  time,  without  in- 
truding through  the  hatch  into  the  private  precincts  of  the 
loft  above — bent  forward  and  fastened  the  thong  of  his 
shoe,  clearing  the  way  before  him  like  a  falling  beam — 
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scratched  his  bare  shins,  and  sprang  back  to  an  upright 
posture  on  his  chair — ran  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
through  his  reddish  hair,  lifting  himself  into  a  craggy  alti- 
tude two  inches  higher  than  before,  and  said,  "Well." 

Which  remarksof  the  judicial  tripod  were  heard — prob- 
ably throughout  the  Little  World,  issuing  as  they  did  from 
apparently  its  centre,  its  length  and  its  breadth ;  but  cer- 
tainly throughout  the  little  brown  office  of  the  little  brown 
'Squire,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  men  and 
boys  of  the  Hubbard  settlement,  attracted  thither,  not  so 
much  by  the  extraordinary  tribunal  which  the  waggery  of 
the  community  had  put  together,  as  by  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  case  which  seemed  to  demand  a  court  as  an- 
omalous, and  which  had  called  into  action  the  humor  of  the 
Hubbards,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  from  the 
widest  to  the  narrowest,  as  was  shown  in  the  trio  of  justices 
selected  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  case. 

The  matter  in  dispute  was  a  Fiddle-faced  Hog — a  mon- 
strous specimen  of  that  ghastly,  gristly,  slab-sided,  long- 
legged  breed  of  swine  that  is  allowed  to  run  at  large  on  the 
Ridge,  and  toughen  on  roots,  acorns,  chestnuts,  rattle- 
snakes, copperkeads,  "an'  a'most  anything  ez  can't  climb  a 
tree,"  as  a  Ridger  would  say,  until  it  is  required  to  keep  a 
family  out  of  mischief,  between  the  labor  of  mastication  and 
the  nightmare  of  indigestion,  for  a  month  at  least  of  dl'eary 
winter  weather — one  of  that  peculiar  variety,  of  which  tra- 
dition avers,  that  it  is  kept  from  going  through  fences  only 
by  tying  a  knot  in  the  tail ! 

"Soylence  in  the  coort!  "  cried  out  the  constable,  Dennis 
Malone,  somewhere  in  the  crowd ;  "  an'  quet  your  skrougin' 
hyur!"  as  he  appeared  to  be  everywhere  in  the  swaying 
throng. 

But  silence — the  devil !  Somebody  had  placed  the  weak- 
est chair  in  the  house  for  the  weight  of  the  law  to  sit  on, 
and  sooner  or  later  'Squire  Gross  must  sink  with  a  crash 
to  the  floor !     Luckily,  however,  thei-e  was  no  cellar  under 
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the  house;  and  the  upping-block  was  rolled  into  the  room 
and  received  the  weight  of  the  mountain  man  with  an  as- 
surance of  solidity  and  safety  that  was  equaled  only  by  its 
accommodation ! 

"  Soylence  in  the  coort !  "  again  commanded  the  con- 
stable. 

But  silence — the  devil  and  the  devil's  dam !  Somebody 
had  adjusted  the  little  brown  sword  of  the  little  brown 
'Squire  on  the  little  brown  wall  just  above  the  little  brown 
can  in  which  His  Honor  heated  the  water  before  drawing 
his  little  brown  razor  over  his  little  brown  face ;  and  sooner 
or  later  'Squire  Theophilus  Stump  must  raise  his  long 
arm  to  scratch  his  judicial  head,  and  the  toggle-joint  at  his 
elbow  must  strike  the  little  brown  sword  and  knock  it 
down  on  the  little  brown  can  and  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  trial  with  a  little  noise  and  confusion.  And  it  did. 
But  luckily,  'Squire  Speck  had  not  far  to  reach  to  the  floor 
to  arrest  the  little  brown  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  lay 
them  on  the  lid  of  the  little  brown  desk  behind  which  he 
sat — Yes,  I  have  not  mentioned  it  before — on  a  little  brown 
stool. 

"  Soylence  in  the  coort ! "  the  constable  called  out  for 
the  third  time.  But  silence — silence ! — the  devil  and  the 
devil's  dam-dam!  (That's  the  devil's  mother-in-law). 
Somebody  had  concealed  a  chicken  in  the  little  brown  desk 
of  the  little  broAvn  'Squire,  and  sooner  or  later  His  Honor 
must  lift  the  lid  and  the  little  brown  hen  must  fly  out, 
and  clatter  and  cackle,  and  get  into  the  loft,  and  clatter 
and  cackle  there,  till  Mrs.  Samson  Speck  must  think  in 
her  heart  the  crazy  thing  has  been  cluckin'  on  the  onions 
which  she  had  laid  away  in  a  corner  on  the  floor,  above 
the  little  brown  oflice  of  the  'Squire.  All  which  came  to 
pass.  When  the  little  brown  President  Judge  commanded 
silence,  himself,  and  the  trial  began. 

Aleck  Fisher,  the  plaintift', — a  wizened,  fox-featured 
man,  Avith  cocked  eyes  and  pricked  ears,  and  a  saw-filing 
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voice, — by  three  witnesses  proved  the  hog  to  be  his  prop- 
erty by  evidence,  ranging  in  circumstantial  incontraverti- 
bility,  from  the  fiddle  in  the  animal's  face  to  its  pedigree — 
it  having  been  descended  from  the  famous  old  sow  which 
Jacob  Allshouse,  of  Westmoreland  county,  received  as  boot 
from  Jonathan  Hilgard,  of  Fayette  county,  when  they 
traded  Avives  the  coming  winter  six  years  before. 

Nathan  Wible,  the  defendant, — a  variable,  vortex-vis- 
aged  man,  breaking  into  complexities  of  concentric  circles 
about  his  mouth  and  eyes  w^henever  he  so  much  as  whis- 
pered or  winked,  and  speaking  with  a  hollow  gurgle  in  his 
throat, — by  as  many  witnesses  established  the  fact  of  his 
ownership  to  the  animal  in  dispute — ranging  in  his  testi- 
mony in  circumstantial  incontestibility  from  the  bow  in  the 
hog's  tail  to,  a  pedigree  as  explicit  as  that  given  by  Fisher 
— it  having  been  descended  from  the  equally  famous  old 
sow  which  Samuel  Shupe  took  with  him  when  he  moved  to 
Ohio,  and  which,  when  left  behind,  when  Shupe  and  his 
family  were  driven  back  by  the  Indians,  returned  to  her 
old  home,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  bring- 
ing with  her,  in  some  mysterious  way,  across  the  Beaver 
and  Allegheny  rivers,  a  litter  of  eleven  sucking  pigs ! 

The  justices  were  in  doubt.  Jere  Black,  Justice  Grier  and 
Judge  Coulter  would  have  hesitated  as  well  between  the  two 
sides  of  a  case  so  evenly  balanced.  'Squire  Speck  looked  up 
at  'Squire  Stump  and  then  around  at  'Squire  Gross  and 
said,  very  pointedly,  "Well?"  while  'Squire  Gross  looked 
around  and  said,  very  roundly,  "Weill"  and  'Squire 
Stump  looked  down  and  said — as  the  pump-stock  may  be 
presumed  at  times  to  look  down  and  say,  in  a  very  deep 
and  hollow  tone,  "  Well.  "  Accordingly  the  worthies  re- 
tired to  confer  in  private.  While  the  litigants  wrangled 
in  the  office,  and  the  throng  of  idlers  took  sides  for  one  or 
the  other,  and  the  fiddle-faced  hog  rooted  and  grunted  in 
the  pen  near  the  door,  surrounded  by  boys  and  dogs  with- 
out number,  the  justices  withdrew  to   the  dining-room  to 
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discuss  the  matter — and  at  the  same  time  a  steaming  din- 
ner, which  Mrs.  Samson  Speck,  assisted  by  a  neighbor's 
two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Louisa  Vance,  had  set  in  big 
white  dishes,  on  a  big  white  spread,  on  a  big  white  table, 
on  the  big  white  floor  of  the  big  white  side  to  the  little 
brown  house  of  the  little  brown  'Squire,  'Squire  Samson 
Speck. 

"  Well !  "  said  'Squire  Speck,  as  he  laid  his  little  brown- 
handled  knife  and  fork  side  by  side  on  his  empty  plate, 
and  sat  back  in  his  chair,  feeling  in  the  inmost  receptacle 
of  his  soul — the  pyloric  valve — that  he  Avas  a  bigger  man 
by  a  plateful  of  warm  victuals  than  when  he  began ;  while 
Mrs.  Samson  Speck,  in  a  big  white  apron,  stood  behind  his 
chair,  fanning  herself  slowly  with  a  big  white  handker- 
chief folded  into  a  convenient  form,  and,  though  she 
smiled,  looked  with  an  uncertain  forgiveness  in  her  eye, 
first  at  the  little  brown  spots  of  gravy  on  her  big  white 
tablecloth,  and  then  at  the  little  brown  'Squire,  to  whom 
they  were  nearer  than  her  distinguished  guests. 

"  Well ! "  said  'Squire  Gross,  with  a  sigh,  as  he  rested, 
with  the  handles  of  his  knife  and  fork  puckering  the  big 
white  tablecloth,  and  their  points  looking  into  opposite  cor- 
ners of  the  big  white  room,  and  settled  himself  and  his 
dinner  on  his  chair  with  a  jelly-quiver  of  satisfaction,  that, 
communicating  with  the  big  white  table,  made  the  big 
white  dishes  rattle  together  in  sympathy ;  while  Margaret 
Vance  stood  behind  his  chair  in  wonder  and  suspense  at 
the  enormous  capacity  for  viands  of  the  mountain  mass  be- 
fore her,  and  what  the  consequences  would  be,  if  the  old 
lady's  foot-stool  and  the  dozen  or  so  of  wooden  crock-lids, 
piled  on  top  of  it,  w^ere  not  blocked  under  the  big  white 
chair  on  which  the  big  man  sat. 

"Well,"  said  'Squire  Stump,  as  he  laid  down  his  spoon 
on  a  big  white  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  big  white  table, 
and  sat  back  on  his  chair,  and  stretched  himself  and 
yawned — then  scratched  his  right  shin  with  his  right  hand, 
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while,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  left,  he  reached  upward 
and  toward  the  wall  and  laid  the  pieces  of  the  pulling- 
boue,  which  he  and  Louisa  Vance  had  broken  between 
them,  on  the  plate  above  the  door ;  while  Louisa  stood  be- 
hind his  chair  divided  in  her  vision  to  abstraction  between 
the  extremities  of  the  reach  of  the  amazingly  long  man 
on  whom  she  had  waited  during  his  equally  long  dinner. 

Well,  so  say  I.  Having  returned  from  their  delibera- 
tion, the  judicial  tripod  rendered  its  decision.  They  divi- 
ded the  costs  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant,  and 
gave  the  fiddle-faced  hog  in  dispute  to  Davy  Neale ! — to 
Davy  Neale,  a  poverty-stricken,  shriveled,  one-legged 
tailor,  with  a  family  of  seven  dependent  on  his  needle, 
who,  coming  down  the  road,  by  chance  was  seen  by  the 
justices  as  they  rose  from  the  table,  and  whose  need  made 
such  an  appeal  to  their  repletion,  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
sisted— particularly  when  it  found  expression  in  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Samson  Speck  and  the  ready  responses  of  Marga- 
ret and  Louisa  Vance. 

Of  course,  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  grumbled  a 
little  at  the  decision ;  when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Hubbard  settlement,  for  their  umseemly  behavior,  they 
were  caught,  each  by  two  strong  men,  and,  amid  roars  of 
good  humored  laughter,  were  switched  about  the  legs  until 
they  joined  in  the  general  hearty  acquiescence  with  the 
award — a  mode  of  punishment  in  vogue  in  several  of  the 
settlements  of  the  Little  World  in  the  olden  time,  for  the 
correction  of  such  petty  offences  as  breaches  of  hospitality, 
and  omissions  of  good  fellowship,  and  the  like,  which  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  our  modern  writers  on  govern- 
ment and  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Kow  the  little  tailor  having  halted  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd,  he  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  throw  a  loop  of 
selvage  about  the  left  hind  leg  of  the  fiddle-faced  hog  and 
drive  it  before  him  to  his  home.  Which,  however,  Davy 
declined  to  do ;  not  comprehending  fully  the  nature  of  the 
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award  which  had  been  announced  to  him  during  the  ex- 
citement and  hilarity  incident  to  the  switching  of  the  dis- 
putants. But  a  few  cuts  with  a  switch  across  his  right  leg 
of  skin  and  bone,  and  a  multitude  of  lashes  around  his  left 
leg  of  wood,  induced  him  to  change  his  mind.  With  the 
assistance  of  several,  as  unsolicited  as  varied  and  conflict- 
ing, he  climbed  into  the  pen,  and  essayed  to  slip  a  noose 
about  the  leg  of  the  hog.  The  fiddle-faced  subject  of  liti- 
gation, however,  having  been  fretted  and  worried  into  a 
frothing  rage,  turned  on  the  tailor,  and,  drawing  the  bow 
of  his  wooden  leg  across  the  strings  of  its  fiddle,  played 
such  a  tune  as  was  never  heard  before  nor  since  in  that 
neighborhood — a  tune  to  which  Davy  danced,  and,  in  the 
execution  of  a  marvelous  pigeon-wing,  came  down  astrad- 
dle the  cross-cut  back  of  the  hog !  Taking  in  the  situa- 
tion, moreover,  with  two  handsfuls  of  bristles,  the  little 
tailor  held  to  the  animal  as  if  the  lives  of  himself  and  his 
seven  were  in  his  grasp  !  The  hog  squealed  ;  the  tailor 
bawled ;  the  men  cheered ;  the  boys  shouted ;  the  dogs 
barked ;  and  the  justices — 'Squire  Samson  Speck,  away  oft 
by  himself  on  the  road,  bobbed  up  and  down  like  a  midge 
before  your  eyes  in  a  summer  evening ;  'Squire  Spottswood 
Gross  lay  on  the  broad  of  his  back  on  the  ground  that  he 
might  indulge  in  his  excessive  laughter  without  danger  of 
bursting ;  while  'Squire  Theophilus  Stump,  with  an  irritable 
stomach  it  would  seem,  went  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  expended  the  force  of  his  hilarity  in  copious 
emesis ! — seeing  which  shower  of  manna,  through  the  win- 
dow, descending,  as  it  were,  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
Louisa  Vance,  in  her  commingled  amaze  and  affi'ight,  let 
fall  on  the  big  white  floor  the  big  white  dish  which  she 
was  wiping  with  a  big  white  towel  at  the  time ;  Margaret 
screamed,  and  ran  out  of  the  room  ;  while  Mrs.  Samson 
Speck — she  did — she  actually  did — she  spilt  more  gravy  on 
her  big  white  table-cloth  in  a  minute  than  'Squire  Samson 
Speck  had  spilt  in  his  lifetime,  and  she  had  recorded  in 
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her  niiiHl  every  little  brown  spot  which  he  had  left  behind 
him  on  her  big  white  table-cloth,  from  the  time  the 
preacher  had  essayed  in  vain  to  unite  in  one  harmonious 
color  a  little  brown  man  and  a  big  white  woman,  to  the 
judicial  dinner  just  over ! 

When,  at  last,  the  rail  pen  giving  way,  the  fiddle-faced 
hog,  with  the  tailor  still  astraddle  its  back,  broke  through 
the  crowd,  and  ran  down  the  road,  and  never  stopped  until 
it  was  met  by  the  tailor's  family  of  seven  in  a  most  formi- 
dable battle  array  :  Nancy  Neale,  the  tailor's  wife,  armed 
with  her  husband's  lap-board,  in  the  van;  Thomas,  his 
eldest  child,  with  his  goose,  on  the  right ;  Polly,  the  next  in 
.  years,  with  her  father's  shears,  on  the  left ;  and  away  back 
in  the  rear  a  toddling  w^ee  thing,  with  his  father's  ball  of 
beeswax  in  his  hand — Little  Davie  Neale,  the  youngest  of 
his  children,  that  at  least  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in 
contradistinction,  the  tailor  himself  might  be  known  as  Big 
Davy  Neale ! 

When  another  tripartite  consultation  was  held  over  the 
fiddle-faced  hog,  among  the  seven  in  front,  and  the  crowd 
in  the  rear,  and  Davy,  in  terror  of  his  life  and  afraid  to 
dismount,  in  the  middle.  It  was  decided  by  acclamation, 
as  tumultuous  as  humor  and  terror  and  rage  could  make  it, 
to  do — something,  at  any  rate,  other  than  bawl  at  one  an- 
other in  the  highway! 

But  Nancy  Neale  determined  on  a  plan  of  her  own,  and 
l^ut  it  into  execution  forthwith.  She  dropped  the  three 
lower  bars  of  the  set  that  crossed  the  avenue  into  the  tai- 
lor's potato  patch,  and  then  stepped  back  to  her  place  in  the 
road. 

The  fiddle-faced  hog  ran  through  the  opening ;  and  the 
tailor,  coming  to  a  full  stop  against  the  upper  bars,  sawed 
himself  along  the  cross-cut  of  the  animal's  back;  until, 
dropping  in  the  rear,  he  tied,  as  he  went  over,  a  knot  in  the 
tail  of  the  fiddle-faced  hog,  that  effectually  prevented  its 
coming  back  at  him  from  the  other  side,  through  the  cracks 
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between  the  lower  bars,  which  were  replaced   before  it 
could  turn  to  renew  the  engagement! 

The  hog  was  penned,  and  Davy  was  saved !  O,  wondrous 
tail !    0,  dexterous  tailor ! 

That  very  day  the  fiddle-faced  hog  was  shot;  Davy 
Neale  pulling  the  trigger  himself,  while  the  muzzle  of  the 
little  brown  rifle  of  the  little  brown  'Squire  lay  on  the  fence 
before,  and  Nancy  Neale  steadied  the  butt  behind,  while 
Thomas  and  Polly  scattered  corn  before  the  monster,  to 
entice  it  within  range — four  feet;  and  little  Davy  cried 
because  he  was  not  big  enough  to  shoot  too !  And  the  next 
day  the  tailor  and  his  family  had  back-bone  for  one  meal, 
and  spare-ribs  for  another,  and  jowl  for  the  third;  until,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  fiddle-faced  hog  was  incorporated  in 
Davy  Neale  and  his  family  of  seven  for  the  next  seven 
years,  more  or  less,  as  physiologists  are  not  a  unit  on  that 
point  any  more  than  they  are  on  any  other.  In  the  mean- 
time, little  Davy  got  the  "  cracker,"  and  learned  to  shoot 
almost  as  well  as  his  father ;  but  it  was  always  with  "  Little 
Davy's  cracker,"  and  not  with  "Big  Davy's  gun!" 

While  to  this  day,  in  old  Westmoreland,  a  cunning  de- 
vice or  trick  is  known  as  a  Davy  Neale's  knot ;  and  the 
precedent  of  the  early  court  of  the  three  most  extraor- 
dinary 'Squires  is  followed  w^henever  possible ;  with  this 
notable  differentiation  of  development,  however,  that  while 
the  costs  are  divided  between  the  plaintiff'  and  the  defend- 
ant, the  Fiddle-faced  Hog  in  dispute  goes  into  'alf  an'  'alf 
between  the  lawyers. 


The  White  Deer. 


John  and  James  Byerly  were  twin  brothers.  One  day, 
in  mid-winter,  while  hunting  deer  on  the  Laurel  Ridge, 
they  separated  in  order  to  follow  divergent  tracks  which 
they  saw  in  the  snow.  About  an  hour  afterward,  John  dis- 
covered, in  a  clump  of  laurel  in  front  of  him,  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  deer  which  he  pursued.  He  saw  the 
object  indistinctly,  but  at  the  short  distance  he  was  from 
it  the  hunter  regarded  the  centre  of  it  a  sure  shot.  He 
raised  his  rifle  and  looked  along  the  sights,  and  was  about 
to  pull  the  trigger,  when  bang !  a  rifle  shot  rang  through 
the  woods ;  and  John,  to  his  horror,  beheld  a  little  cloud 
of  smoke  ascend  from  the  clump  of  bushes  into  which  he 
was  about  to  shoot!  He  lowered  his  rifle,  and  let  down 
the  cock ;  and,  in  the  sickness  that  followed  the  shock 
which  he  felt  at  his  narrow  escape  from  slaying  his  brother, 
he  sank  upon  the  snow.  And  there  he  sat  until  he  had 
recovered  from  his  qualm,  when  he  rose  and  walked  to  the 
spot  where  his  brother  had  stood  in  the  laurel  clump ; 
thence,  following  his  brother's  tracks,  he  continued  his  way 
until  he  came  to  James  pursuing  cautiously  a  bloody  trail. 
James  was  too  excited  to  observe  the  pallor  of  his  brother ; 
and  John  was  too  grateful  to  be  relieved  from  the  agony 
of  the  circumstance,  which  he  alone  knew,  to  pierce  his 
brother's  heart  with  it,  so,  in  silence,  he  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit with  as  much  zeal  as  he  could  summon  to  his  aid.  In 
a  little  while  the  brothers  found,  in  a  snow  bed  crimsoned 
with  its  dying  blood,  a  doe  as  white  as  the  snow  itself — 
flecked  with  blood,  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  snow 
on  which  it  lay. 

Now,  neither  of  the  brothers  had  seen  before  an  albino 
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deer;  though  both  had  known  from  boyhood  that  rarely 
such  a  freak  of  nature  was  to  be  seen  on  the  Alleghany 
mountains ;  as  they  had  heard  again  and  again  that  it  was 
most  unlucky  to  kill  a  white  deer,  as  James  had  done  in 
the  snow-white  doe  lying  dead  at  his  feet !  The  surprise  of 
the  brothers,  however,  was  paramount  to  their  superstition. 
James  declared  that  he  had  not  seen  it  when  he  shot.  He 
had  seen  two  does  together,  and  had  taken  aim  at  the  breast 
of  the  larger.  The  conclusion  which  the  brothers  came  to, 
accordingly,  was,  that  James  had  missed  his  mark  and 
struck  the  white  deer,  wdiich,  unseen  in  the  snow,  was  one 
of  a  group  of  three  does  before  him.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  moreover,  neither  of  them  regarded  the 
consequences  of  the  chance  shot ;  as  it  was,  indeed,  John 
was  thankful  in  his  heart  and  James  was  elated  at  his 
strange  success.  Together  they  took  up  the  deer  and  car- 
ried it  home,  and  laid  it  on  a  bench  in  their  cooper-shop, 
that  the  neighbors  might  see  the  curiosity  before  its  im- 
pairment at  the  edge  of  the  knife. 

"  All  I  got  to  say,  Jim,  is,  I  wouldn't  be  in  your  boots 
for  the  whole  of  Ligonier  valley — I  wouldn't  Jim  ;  con- 
sarn  me,  if  I  would ! "  said  Humphrey  Ness,  a  man  of  two 
and  thirty,  his  short-cropped  brown  mustache  quivering  on 
his  upper  lip  like  a  wriggling  caterpillar  when  tickled  with 
a  straw. 

"  But  ain't  it  a  beautiful  animal?"  asked  James,  by  way 
of  directing  his  thoughts  from  superstition  to  admiration  or 
wonder.  "  And  did  you  ever  see  such  pink  eyes  ?  They 
are  not  bloodshot — they  were  just  as  pink  before  it   died." 

"  It  don't  make  no  difference,  Jim ;  it'll  cost  you  dear 
afore  you  die,"  said  Simon  Baker,  looping  up  his  panta- 
loons in  front  Avith  a  hickory  string  passed  through  a  but- 
tonhole of  his  coat. 

"If  somethin'  don't  happen  you,  Jim,  afore  you're  a  year 
older,  then  I  don't  know  nothin' — somethin',  Jim — for*  re- 
member, Jim — somethin',"  said  Peter   Houck,  jerking  his 
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head  downward  and  a  little  to  one  side,  with  every  word, 
as  if  lowering  a  horn  before  the  eyes  of  James,  the  point 
of  which  terminated  in  a  soniethin'  which  was  at  least 
frightful  and  threatening. 

"Yes,  Jim,  I  pity  you — 'pon  my  soul,  I  do;  but  it  aint 
no  use.  I  heard  tell  of  a  man  that  shot  a  white  deer 
wonst — I  pity  you,  Jim  ;  'pon  my  soul,  I  do ;  but  it  aint  no 
use.  You  might  as  well — 'pon  my  soul,  I  do,  Jim,"  said 
Harvey  Hutchinson,  a  needy,  stoop-shouldered  old  man, 
with  a  chest  hollowed  like  a  butter-boAvl,  who  looked  at 
the  nails  of  his  toes  through  the  uppers  of  his  shoes  while 
he  spoke — until  he  caught  sight  of  a  piece  of  tobacco  lying 
among  the  shavings  at  his  feet,  when  he  stepped  upon  the 
morsel  to  secure  it  when  he  would  not  be  observed,  and 
broke  oif  his  mysterious  speech. 

And  so  the  ears  of  James  were  assailed  by  the  people 
for  miles  around ;  until,  at  length,  after  one  or  two  minor 
mishaps  that,  at  any  other  time,  would  not  have  been 
noticed,  James  began  to  think  that  he  was  a  man  doomed 
to  a  succession  of  accidents  and  misfortunes  that  would 
bring  him  to  an  untimely  and  unhappy  grave.  And  no 
sooner  did  he  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  give  up  care 
and  forethought  in  despair,  than  one  evil  followed  another 
in  a  sequence  that  was  alarming  indeed.  His  horse,  jerk- 
ing out  of  the  ground  the  stake  to  which  he  was  tied,  gal- 
loped away,  and,  by  some  mischance,  impaled  himself  on 
the  stake  which  he  had  dragged  with  him.  His  cow  fell 
through  a  hole  in  the  stable  floor  and  was  killed.  His 
sheep  were  scattered  and  slain  by  dogs.  And,  at  last,  his 
cooper-shop  took  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  When,  in 
opposition  to  his  brother,  the  unhappy  man  sold  his  little 
tract  of  land,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ridge,  and  moved  into 
another  part  of  the  country  where  his  unlucky  shot  had 
never  been  heard  of. 

With  that  sympathy,  which  is  so  remarkably  keen  at 
times  between  twin   children — or,  perhaps,  it  was  simply 
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from  his  liiiviiig  been  involved  with  his  brother  in  every- 
thing that  had  happened  from  the  killing  of  the  white 
deer  to  that  time,  John  suffered  equally  with  James, 
without  sharing  his  apprehension.  And  during  their  sepa- 
ration, he  was  not  relieved.  On  the  contrary,  his  pain  be- 
came so  poignant,  that  he  set  out  to  find  his  brother,  to 
minister  to  him  in  the  extremity  in  which,  he  Avas  possessed 
of  the  thought  and  the  feeling,  he  would  find  him.  And, 
at  length,  in  great  distress  of  mind  and  body,  he  came 
upon  his  brother  sick  in  bed,  praying  for  a  speedy  termi- 
nation to  the  wretched  fate  which  nothing  could  ease  or 
avert. 

"Alas!  John,"  said  James," looking  with  half-closed  eyes 
into  the  face  of  his  brother,  as  haggard  as  his  own,  "the 
effect  of  that  unlucky  shot  will  cease  only  witli  my  life !  I 
don't  understand  it,  but  I  know  it.  I  am  on  my  deathbed 
now.  And  I  rejoice  that  my  end  is  drawing  near;  for  to 
all  on  earth,  save  you,  my  dear  brother,  I  am  more  loath- 
some than  if  I  were  a  carrion  by  the  wayside — I  am  ac- 
cursed! Even  Ellen — I  gave  her  the  skin  of  the  white 
deer,  you  will  remember — she  has  returned  my  ring.  Oh, 
I  would  to  God  that  I  were  dead ! " 

"Say,  rather,  my  dear  brother,"  responded  John,  with 
warmth  in  his  manner,  and  encouragement  in  his  tones, 
"say,  rather,  the  effect  of  that  lucky  shot — that  lucky  shot, 
James,  for  it  saved  your  life — nay,  both  our  lives!  For 
you  nmst  know  that,  at  the  instant  you  fired,  my  rifle  was 
leveled  at  you,  whom  I  mistook  in  the  laurel  thicket  for 
the  deer  which  I  pursued,  and  my  finger  trembled  with 
impatience  to  touch  the  trigger !  Had  you  not  killed  the 
white  deer,  I  would  have  killed  you — and  then  myself 
Aye,  my  brother,  rather  bless  than  curse  the  shot  that  saved 
us  both ;  and  thank  God  that  you  live — that  I  am  not  your 
slayer,  and  my  own  murderer!" 

It  was  the  last  arrow  of  John — from  the  quiver  of  his 
heart.  But  superstition  poisoned  the  barb  in  its  flight, 
that  it  might  strike  with  a  rattlesnake's  fang. 
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James  raised  himself  on  his  right  arm  in  the  bed,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  his  brother  in  a  stare  that  seemed  to  con- 
centrate his  existence  into  conscious  agony.  Exhausted  in 
a  little  while,  he  sank  upon  his  pillow. 

"It  was  the  white  deer,"  the  dying  man  muttered,  "in 
the  very  moment  of  its  death,  revenging  its  slaughter  with 
the  hand  of  a  twin  brother !     It  is — done ! " 

Within  the  week  that  followed  the  burial  of  James,  John 
was  laid  in  the  grave  by  his  side.  The  death  of  James  not 
only  affected  John  to  prostration  of  body,  but  also  to  fee- 
bleness of  mind,  in  which  the  last  remark  of  his  brother 
was  as  constant  as  recurrent  thought  could  reproduce  it — 
dripping,  dripping,  drip23ing,  in  muttered  words  on  his  lips, 
till  the  fountain  of  thought  was  drained  of  its  last  drop : 

"It  was  the  white  deer,  in  the  moment  of  its  death,  re- 
venging its  slaughter  with  the  hand  of  a  twin  brother !  It 
is— done!" 


The  Steamboat. 


Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfeiiny  stood  on  the  hurricane- 
deck  of  the  steam-packet  Aliquippa,  and  cussed. 

With  the  back  of  his  left  hand  against  the  small  of  his 
back,  and  the  palm  of  his  right  against  the  great  of  his 
belly,  Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny  stood  at  large  between 
those  two  points,  and  cussed. 

So,  with  the  back  of  his  right  hand  behind,  and  the  palm 
of  his  left  before,  Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny  occupied 
the  space  between  as  fully  as  before,  and  continued  to  cuss. 

Again,  while  the  heel  of  his  right  foot  was  opposite  the 
hollow  of  his  left,  he  cussed ;  and  while  the  heel  of  his  left 
was  opposite  the  hollow  of  his  right,  he  continued  to  cuss. 

In  whatsoever  position  Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny 
stood  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  steamboat  which  he  com- 
manded on  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  he 
cussed,  and  continued  to  cuss  until  the  jackstaffin  front  of 
him  looked  like  a  stupendous  exclamation-point  quivering 
in  terror  between  the  dashes  of  his  most  extraordinary  vol- 
ubility— until  the  turbid  flood  of  Old  Muddy  Banks,  as 
far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Cheat,  assumed  a  shade  of  blue 
as  deep  as  that  which  the  hat  and  coat  and  pantaloons  of 
the  Captain  had  been  dyed — until  the  Little  Indian  on  the 
Carved  Rock,  below  the  mouth  of  Brown's  Run,  to  shut 
out  the  terrible  sound,  pulled  over  his  jug-ears  the  old- 
fashioned  bell-crowned  and  curved-rim  hat  which  has  con- 
stituted his  summer  and  winter  costume  for  this  and  many 
a  year  and  a  day. 

Now  a  word  about  a  word.  I  say  that  Captain  Godfrey 
Gildenfenny  cussed,  not  cursed.  For  in  the  lingo  of  the 
people  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  the   corruption,   to 
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CUSS,  of  tlic  verb  to  curse,  has  a  particular  siunification  which 
the  original  word  has  not.  The  differentiation  of  develop- 
ment obtains  as  well  in  the  Little  World  as  in  the  Big,  and  as 
well  with  words  as  with  horses.  To  curse  signifies  to  exe- 
crate, to  utter  maledictions  or  imprecations,  against  a  par- 
ticular person  or  thing,  or  with  a  specific  purpose  or  intent ; 
while  to  cuss  means  to  complicate  in  volubility  all  the  ob- 
noxious, profane  and  blasphemous  words  at  the  command 
of  the  speaker,  in  a  general,  indiscriminate  and  inexplic- 
able manner — as  a  mere  matter  of  habit  in  the  exhibition 
of  authority — as  epaulets  to  the  uniformity  of  speech — or, 
on  purely  physiological  ground,  as  a  safe  and  ready  means 
of  expenditure  or  expression  for  the  surplus  force  gener- 
ated by  the  organism — as  it  were,  a  safety-valve,  without  a 
buck  negro  astride  the  beam,  for  the  escape  of  steam  be- 
yond the  regulation  point.  ^Moreover,  to  curse  comes  by 
nature ;  is  coarse  as  it  is  common  ;  and,  according  to  the 
penal  code  of  Pennsylvania,  is  criminal  to  a  degree  that  is 
measured  by  fines  ranging  from  forty  to  sixty-five  cents ; 
while  to  cuss  is  acquired  only  by  study  and  practice ;  is  re- 
fined as  it  is  uncommon;  and  far  from  being  criminal,  it  is 
regarded  generally  as  an  art  or  accomplishment  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  several  grades  of  manhood  or  the  several 
ranks  of  power  one  from  the  other.  For  example,  in  a 
country  printing  office,  the  devil  may  curse  naturally  when 
he  is  made  the  butt  of  the  jokes  in  the  local  column,  and 
shock  all  but  the  dead-head  preachers  on  the  town-list  with 
his  wickedness  and  vulgarity ;  while  the  experienced  editor 
may  cuss  in  general  till  the  oflfice  assumes  the  appearance 
of  hell  ( the  receptacle,  gentle  reader,  for  the  broken  types 
of  metal  as  well  as  for  the  broken  types  of  man),  and  the 
blackest  of  inks  prints  blue;  and  he  may  go  to  Congress 
— and  shake  hands  with  the  member  from  his  district  there 
with  more  potency  in  his  grasp  than  if  he  held  all  the  pul- 
pits of  his  town  in  his  hand.  So,  on  a  steamboat,  the  deck- 
hand and  the  roustabout — or  rooster — in  the  degradation 
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of  their  menial  service,  may  curse  in  their  com- 
mingling one  with  the  other,  and  disgust  all  who  hear 
them;  while  the  second  mate,  the  first  mate  and 
the  captain,  may  cuss  properly,  inoffensively,  and 
authoritatively,  according  to  their  rank,  with  geomet- 
rical progression  from  first  to  last — and  particularly 
when  the  last  happened  to  be  Captain  Godfrey  Gil- 
denfenny,  of  the  steam-packet  Aliquippa,  who  had  served 
five  and  twenty  years,  in  the  several  capacities  of  second 
mate,  first  mate,  and  captain,  on  most  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing all  the  local  variations,  and  availed  himself  of  it,  until, 
by  study  and  constant  practice,  at  the  time  our  story  be- 
gins, he  was  regarded  as  the  most  proficient  artist  in  cuss- 
ing in  the  river  service,  in  consequence  of  which  distinction 
he  was  known  familiarly  to  river  men  as  Commodore  Cuss. 
You  will  understand  me  nov*',  when  I  say  that  Captain 
Godfrey  Gildenfenny  stood  on  the  hurricane-deck  of  the 
steam-packet  which  he  commanded,  and  cussed,  and  con- 
tinued to  cuss,  that  he  did  so  not  necessarily  at  (transi- 
tively), or  in  consequence  of  (intransitively),  the  screeching 
of  the  caliope  of  the  Aliquippa  that  made  the  pilot  curse 
the  compound  of  villainous  sound  until  language  failed 
him,  save  the  epithet,  which  he  muttered  in  the  depth  of 
his  wickedness,  "the  lullaby  of  a  mother-in-law! "  Nor  was 
it  necessarily  at  the  mimicry  of  that  same  diabolism  of 
sound  by  the  big  black  cook  of  the  rival  packet,  the  Bald 
Eagle,  turning  the  crank  of  a  coffee-mill  behind  a  row  of 
goblets,  while  he  sang  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Out  ob  de 
way,  Daniel  Tucker!"  as  the  bow  of  the  Bald  Eagle 
passed  the  bow  of  the  Aliquippa,  and  a  cheer  went  up 
from  the  crew  on  the  deck  of  the  former,  and  the  sable 
chambermaid  waved  a  yellow  bandana  and  grinned 
through  an  open  door  of  the  cabin.  Nor  was  it  necessarily 
at  the  speed  and  success  and  the  taunts  of  the  crew  of  the 
rival  boat,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Southern 
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waters  to  break  the  monoi^oly  which  the  old  line,  to  which 
the  Aliquippa  belonged,  had  possessed.  Nor  was  it  at  the  in- 
numerable annoyances  which  only  the  sensitive  skin  of  an 
officer  of  a  steamboat  can  appreciate.  Nor,  I  assure  you, 
was  it  necessarily  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the  Wo- 
man in  Gray  that  made  Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny  cuss. 
The  Woman  in  Gray — let  me  introduce  her  to  you,  be- 
hind her  back,  or  among  the  crew  of  the  Aliquippa  out  of 
the  hearing  of  the  Captain.  Her  name  is  Miss  Amelia 
Guilk.  She  is  a  fully  developed  and  accomplished  old 
maid,  angular  in  action  and  triangular  in  feature,  with  an 
exception,  however,  in  the  wart  between  her  eyebrows, 
which  is  as  round  and  symmetrical  as  the  ancient  mound 
on  the  bluff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cheat.  For  the  last  two 
months  she  has  been  making  a  dead  set  for  the  portly  Cap- 
tain— a  dead  set,  gentle  reader,  a  metaphorical  dead-fall  to 
bachelor-and-maid-dom.  But  listen  to  Uncle  Ben,  the  cook 
of  the  Aliquippa :  "  She  says  she's  agwine  up  an'  down  de 
ribber  for  her  wholesome — oh,  gosh !  She  says  she  does  'joy 
the  Cap'an's  'ciety — he's  so  polite — oh,  golly!  She  says 
she's  a  takin  notes  for  her  album — de  Lord  sabe  us !  But 
I  tells  you,  chile,  if  she  aint  agwine  for  de  Cap'an  all  de 
time,  red  hot  an'  still  a  heatin',  dis  hyar  piece  ob  alpacker 
had  better  go  under  de  groun' !  — 

Oil,  boys  carry  me  long, 

Cany  me  till  I  die, — 
Carry  me  down  to  de  bury  in'  ground, — 

Massa,  don't  you  cry! 

— Thank  you,  massa;  I  never  'jec'  to  a  quarter.  An'  when- 
eber  you  want  moah  information  'bout  dis  hyar  boat,  jes 
you  'quire  for  Uncle  Ben." 

No,  it  was  not  for  any  particular  reason,  that  Captain 
Godfrey  Gildenfenny  cussed.  It  was  at  evcrythiug  in 
general ;  and,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  he  did  it  in  a 
very  artistic  manner — standing  alone  on  the  forepart  of 
the  hurricane-deck  where  nobody  could  hear  him  in  the 
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exercise  of  his  peculiar  art — unless,  it  might  be  the 
Woman  in  Gray  approaching,  Miss  Amelia  Guilk — in 
which  case,  it  would  mortify  the  captain  painfully ;  for 
while  he  was  the  cussedist  (Uncle  Ben)  captain  on  the 
river,  he  Avas  the  most  polite  and  defferential  to  the  ladies, 
always  lifting  his  hat  and  lowering  his  head — bending  his 
neck  being  possible,  if  not  his  body — and  smiling  when- 
ever he  either  listened  to  or  addressed  them  ;  and  particu- 
larly when  womankind  was  represented  in  the  Woman  in 
Gray,  the  fully  developed  and  accomplished  old  maid, 
Miss  Amelia  Guilk. 

In  all  which,  you  will  observe  another  distinction  be- 
tween the  verb  to  curse  and  its  corruption  to  cuss.  A  man 
may  curse  naturally  at  all  times  and  in  all  places — always, 
however,  as  I  have  said  before,  coarsely,  criminally,  and 
disgustingly ;  while  an  experienced  artist  only  can  cuss  to 
his  heart's  content,  copiously,  vehemently,  and  inoffen- 
sively in  the  presence  of  ladies;  to  Avhom,  as  a  reflection 
upon  their  limited  acquaintance  with  the  world,  cussing,  in 
the  perfection  to  which  he  had  brought  the  art,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny,  was  impolite;  because 
as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the  jargon  that  escapes  from 
the  mouth  of  a  coalbank,  where  a  dozen  nationalities  are 
at  work. 

It  was  indeed  this  most  polite  and  deflerential  manner 
of  Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny  toward  the  sex  that  first 
attracted  Miss  Amelia  Guilk  to  him.  It  is  true,  that  when 
she  learned  that  the  captain  was  a  bachelor,  she  took  pas- 
sage from  Pittsburgh  to  Geneva,  and  return,  on  the  steam- 
packet  Aliquippa ;  but  it  was  simply  to  satisfy  her  curios- 
ity on  this  point.  It  was  when  he,  lifting  his  hat,  and 
bending  his  neck,  and  smiling,  replied  that  "  he  was  ! " — it 
was  his  polite  and  defferential  manner  that  went  to  her 
heart.  From  that  time  to  the  date  of  our  story,  she  was  a 
regular  passenger  on  the  Aliquippa ;  until,  owing  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  captain,  she  had  become  acquainted  with 
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every  point  of  interest  along  the  river,  from  the  wharf  at 
Pittsburgh  to  the  landing  at  New  Geneva,  above  the  Pic- 
tured Kocks,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  footprints  of  sev- 
eral air-breathing  animals  of  the  coal-period  had  been 
awaiting  her  inquiries  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  ycavs  (Sir  Charles  .Lyell,  not  Uncle  Ben); 
and,  until,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  the  captain 
were  not  in  the  back  of  his  head,  she  had  heard  more 
cussing  than  I  su})pose  any  other  person,  other  than  the 
fully  developed  and  accomplished  old  maid  that  she  was, 
could  have  heard  without  a  resolution  of  her  otoliths  to 
their  material  elements  in  the  terrible  vibrations  of  his  ex- 
traordinary volubility.     However — 

"The  breeze  is  very  bracing.  Captain,  this  morning," 
said  Miss  Amelia  Guilk. 


! — Ah,  pardon  me,  Miss  Guilk;  I  was  not  aware  of 

your  approach.  The  breeze — yes,  Miss  Guilk,  the  breeze 
is  bracing  to  those  who  have  lungs;  but"  (coughing  vio- 
lently) "ever  since  I  was  sick  on  the  Smoky  City — acute 
tuberculosis,  I  think,  the  doctors  called  it — I've  been  as 
hollow  in  the  chest  as  an  empty  stateroom!"  (coughing 
again.)  "Don't  you  think.  Miss  Guilk,  that  there  is  some- 
thing sepulchral  in  the  sound  of  my  voice — a  prophetic 
echo,  as  it  were,  of  the  clods  falling  on  the  wooden  box 
in  my  own  grave?" 

''The  more  reason.  Captain  Gildenfenny,  for  your  retir- 
ing from  the  service,  and  settling  down  in  a  cozy  home, 
where  the  atmosphere  would  be  calm;  where  quiet  and 
peace  would  ease  the  remnant  of  your  lungs  that  remains ; 
and  where  the  love  of  your  wife  would  soothe  your  pain 
and  anguish  to  sleep  forever.  Ah,  Captain,  I  know  not 
why — but  yet  I — I  could  weep  for  you!"  said  Miss  Amelia 
Guilk,  turning  away,  and  wiping  with  her  handkerchief  a 
•tear  which  she  felt  in  uncertain  suspense  on  the  end  of  her 
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nose,  reddening  as  it  shriveled  and  became  peaked  in  the 
bracing  wind. 

"Do  you  never  think  of  matrimony,  Captain ? "  she  in- 
quired, turning  again  toward  the  object  of  her  admiration 
and  inveiglement. 


!  — Ah,  pardon  me,  Miss  Guilk,  I  w^as  under  the  im- 
pression that  you  had  withdrawn  to  the  ladies'  cabin.  No ; 
I  never  think  of  matrimony.  It  w  as  my  misfortune,  when 
the  Parker  exploded  on  the  Allegheny,  to  receive  a  splinter 
— well,  well,  Miss  Guilk,  a  married  man  should  have  at 
least  two  good  eyes — one  for  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the 
other  for  his  neighbor's  across  the  way ;  and  not  one  good 
eye  and  one  glass  one,  for  both  to  make  fun  of  him  about 
at  once.  Besides,  Miss  Guilk,  a  man  with  his  glass  eye 
out  at  night  is  a  horrible  fright !  " 

"Ah,  Cajotain,  Captain,  I  really  believe  that  you  are  a 
very  bad  man  among  the  ladies  !  But  then  it  is  human 
nature ;  and  wickedness  within  the  bounds  of  human  na- 
ture is  not  so  bad  as  that  outside  of  it,  in  gambling,  horse- 
racing,  betting,  drinking,  and  the  like.  Really,  speaking 
seriously,  Captain  Gildenfenny,  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
could  love  a  man  that  was  not  wicked,  I  mean,  Avithin  the 
bounds  of  human  nature.  And  a  glass  eye — no  woman. 
Captain,  that  loves  you  w^ould  ever  see  it.  Love  is  blind 
— as  blind.  Captain,  as  if  he  had  two  glass  eyes,  for  that. 
I  know,  for  my  part,  I  would  never  want  to  see  my  hus- 
band— to  feel  that  he  loved  me  as  I  would  love  him  were 
enough  for  this  world — Captain.!  Ho !  Captain  Gilden- 
fenny ! " 


I } 


.t  »  ! 


— Ah,  pardon  me.  Miss  Guilk,  I  was 
obliged  to  give  a  word  of  direction  to  the  deck-hands  be- 
low.    You  were  remarking,  I  believe,  my  wickedness.  Ah, 
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Miss  Giiilk,  you  know  not  of  what  you  speak,  or  you  would 
say"  (whispering  in  her  ear  j  "my  infernal  wickedness.  But 
— pardon  me,  it  might  be  the  gallows  were  I  to  di\^ilge  it. 
Can  I  trust  you  with  a  terrible  secret — an  awful  secret, 
Miss  Guilk — one  on  which  my  life  hangs — as  it  were  an 
ugly,  bloated  sp'der  to  a  filmy  thread?" 

"  I  would  perish,  Captain  Gildenfenny,  before  I  would 
l)reathe  a  word  of  it  to  a  living  soul !  I  will  lock  it  in  my 
heart  and  treasure  it  as  I  would  the  life  it  affects.  Oh, 
pray,  do  go  on  !  " 


!  1 1  — Ah,  pardon  me,  Miss  Guilk  ;  but   my 

thoughts  wander — back — back — Do  you  think  anybody 
can  overhear  us  ? — Imck  to  the  days  when  there  were  pi- 
rates on  this  river — pirates.  Miss  Guilk,  terrible,  robbing, 
murdering,  bloodthirsty  pirates  !  and — You  will  swear, 
Miss  Guilk,  by  all  that  you  hold  dear,  that  you  will  never 
divulge  my  terrible  secret  ?  " 

"  Never!  I  swear  it.  Captain  Gildenfenny,  by  yourself; 
for  from  the  moment  I  first — Captain  !  Ho  !  Captain  Gil- 
denfenny !  " 

" I  I I  I 

. !  I  r  I  I I J I 

Ah,  pardon  me.  Miss  Guilk ;  the  recollection  makes  me 
wild!  I  was — I  am  Sam  Meason,  the  captain  of  the  pirates ! 
I  have  bathed  in  the  blood  of  my  victims — and  I,  too,  have 
bled  in  the  carnage  of  passion !  In  the  night  attack  on 
the  Guyasootha,  I  had  my  right  leg  cut  from  my  hip  ;  and  at 
the  firing  of  Murphy's  store,  near  the  mouth  of  Turtle 
Creek,  I  received  in  my  back  a  thrust  of  a  poisoned  spear, 
the  wound  of  which  has  not  healed  to  this  day,  but  re- 
mains a  frightful  running  sore !  Don't  touch  me,  Miss 
Guilk — for  heaven's  sake,  don't  touch  me ;  for  when  I 
recollect  what  I  have  been  and  what  I  am,  my  blood  boils 
to  clutch  at  the  heart  of  another  victim !     Let  me  go  !   let 
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me  go !     I  conjure  you,  let  me  go !     Be  it  man  or  woman 

or  child — let  me  go  I — or I ! 

— !  1 ! : ! !  —If  I  were  no:^ 

captain  of  the  Aliquippa  and  obliged  by  my  sense  of  duty 
to  maintain  my  politeness  and  decorum  toAvard  all  women 
as  if  they  were  all   ladies,  I'd"  (^tearing  himself  from  her 
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Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny  descended  the  flight   ot 

stairs  that  lead  to  the  ladies'  cabin ;  a  train  of 

I !  ! ! ! !  streaming  in  his 

rear  like  the  tail  of  a  comet  behind  its  glowing  head. 

Miss  Amelia  Guilk  pursued ;  discomposure  in  her  dress 
and  distraction  in  her  eyes,  between  which  the  mound-like 
wart  seemed  to  swell  into  greater  prominence  the  more  she 
became  excited  in  the  chase. 

Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny,  with  his  hat  raised  and 
his  head  lowered,  walked  through  the  ladies'  parlor ;  then, 
with  his  hat  tight  on  his  head,  he  hurried  along  the  aisle 
between  the  table  and  the  row  of  state-rooms  to  the  right 
— very  carefully  avoiding  the  table,  considering  that  his 
left  eye  was  glass  ;  and  very  rapidly,  considering  his  lack 
of  lungs  and  limb  ;  and  very  humanely,  considering  the 
knives  on  the  table  and  the  fact  that  he  was  the  dead  and 
buried  Sam  Meason,  under  the  alias  of  Captain  Godfrey 
Gildenfenny ;  and  very  silently,   I  may  add,   considering 

the  volume  of ! I ! ! ! ! 

which  burst  from  his  lips,  when  he  slammed  the  door  of 
the  cabin  behind  him,  and  ascended  the  forward  flight  of 
stairs,  and  resumed  his  accustomed  position  on  the  hurri- 
cane-deck, where  he  could  cuss,  and  where  he  did  cuss  and 
continued  to  cuss. 
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No ;  that  obscuration  of  the  sun  was  owing  to  the  vol- 
ume of  dense  black  smoke  that  issued  from  the  stacks  of 
the  Aliquippa  as  the  fireman  below  shoveled  into  the  fur- 
nace a  fresh  supply  of  slack  or  fine  coal. 

I  am  not  certain,  however ;  for,  at  the  same  time,  Cap- 
tain Godfrey  Gildenfenny  heard  the  sound  of  the  footsteps 
of  the  Woman  in  Gray  approaching  him  again,  and  he  did 
cuss — till  the  reason  why  the  deck,  upon  which  he  stood 
was  called  the  hurricane,  was  evident  to  all  who  heard 
him. 

"Ah,  Captain  Gildenfenny,  your  terrible  secret  will 
drive  you  mad  without  me  to  share  it  equally  with  you. 
Captain !  Ho !  Captain  Gildenfenny  ! " 

" ! t J  J I    

! ! !  !  ! — Ah,  pardon 

me.  Miss  Guilk ;   but  I  am   as  deaf  as  a  post  in  my  right 

ear — and  I  was  excited — and — Let  me  go  ! ! ! 

!  let  me  go !     I  know  by  the  pulse  of  the  steam- 
pipes  that  the  boilers  are  about  to  burst ! ! 

! ! ! ! !  the  engineer  is  as  crazy  as  a  

! ! ! ! ! !     We'll  all  be  blown  to 

! !! !!!  in  a  minute 

if  I  do  not  go  and  kill  the ! ! 

engineer,  and  knock  the  safety  valve  to 

! !! !!!     Letmego! 

t If I  ?  I" 


Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny  fled  again — down — down 
— down  to  the  engineer's  room — then  out  and  around  the 
boilers  and  up  the  stairs  from  the  boiler  to  the  cabin-deck 
— then  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  boat — then 
to  the  hurricane-deck  again — and  back  to  the  engineer's 
room ;  but  Miss  Amelia  Guilk  was  never  so  far  behind  him 
that  she  did  not  seem  like  his  shadow  in  the  Woman  in 
Gray — or  that  she  did  not  seem  to  float,  as  it  were,  in  the 
tail  of  a  comet  of  cussing. 

The  chase  was  becoming  exciting ;  the  pilot  came  within 
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the  turn  of  his  wheel  of  running  the  packet  over  an  old 
woman  in  a  ferry-boat ;  the  passengers  ran  from  one  side  of 
the  boat  to  the  other  and  looked  this  way  and  that,  and 
giggled ;  the  engineer  pulled  the  wrong  lever  ;  the  fireman 
dropped  his  shovel ;  the  clerk  spilt  his  ink  over  the  regis- 
ter ;  the  second  mate  cussed  ;  the  first  mate  rose  in  his  bunk, 
and  cussed ;  the  chambermaid  threw  the  bowl,  with  the 
water  which  it  contained,  into  the  river ;  the  deck-hands 
and  roustabouts  cheered ;  while  Uncle  Ben,  flourishing  a 
great  copper  dipper  in  his  hand,  stood  upon  the  capstan, 
and  sang  in  chorus  with  the  caliope  which  at  that  time  was 
shrieking  in  a  phrenzy  the  "  Camptown  Races  "  — 

"I'll  bet  my  money  on  de  Blue-tailed  Nag, 
Will  somebody  bet  on  de  Gray  ! " 

When  Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny  descended  from  the 
cabin  to  the  boiler-deck,  in  the  most  patriotic  of  colors,  his 
hair  white,  his  face  red,  and  the  atmosphere  about  him  as 
blue  as  if  he  exhaled  the  fumes  of  sulphur  from  his  lung- 
less  chest ;  while  Miss  Amelia  Guilk  followed  close  at  his 
heels,  the  same  persistent  Woman  in  Gray  as  before — an 
organized  clutch  from  her  heels  to  her  head,  such  as  only  a 
fully  developed  and  accomplished  old  maid  can  be  when 
she  has  made  a  dead  set  for  Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny, 
of  the  steam-packet  Aliquippa,  or  any  other  single  man ! 

And  around  the  boilers  Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny 
ran  again ;  and  around  the  boilers  Miss  Amelia  Guilk  kept 
as  close  as  before  to  his  heels — nay,  was  gaining  perceptibly 
upon  him!— was  about  to  clutch  him  in  the  small  of  the 
back,  over  his  running  sore  from  the  effect  of  the  poisoned 
spear!  when — 

Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny  darted  past  a  pile  of  boxes 
on  the  deck — to  say  the  least  of  the  manoeuvre — to  let  Miss 
Amelia  Guilk  run  a  most  imminent  risk  of  going  over- 
board ;  when,  ,the  pile  of  boxes  falling  as  he  turned  the 
corner  and  struck  it  with  his  cork  leg,  Captain  Godfrey 
Gildenfenny  fell  overboard  himself,  as  the  caliope  struck 
up,  curiously,  ''  The  girl  I  left  behind  me." 
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When,  observing  that  his  cork  leg  kept  the  captain  of 
the  pirates  afloat,  with  a  fearful  shriek  that  silenced  the 
caliope,  Miss  Amelia  Guilk  jumped  into  the  river  and 
clutched  at  the  leg  before  her ! — happily  going  far  enough 
in  the  water  from  the  boat  to  clear  the  great  wheel  that 
went  crashing  past  her  in  an  instant. 

"  Launch  the  jDlank  ! ! !  !  I ! 

and  run  out  the  yawl ! ! ! ! !  " 

roared  out  the  second  mate,  assuming  on  the  instant  the 
epaulets  which  usually  graced  the  captain's  speech — the 
captain  being  overboard,  the  second  mate,  on  duty  with 
him,  of  course  became  captain  for  the  time  being,  at  once. 

The  plank  was  launched. 

And  when  the  passengers  and  crew,  looking  astern  as  the 
packet  hove  to,  caught  sight  of  the  Captain  and  the 
Woman  in  Gray,  lo !  across  the  plank,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  the  hands  of  Miss  Amelia  Guilk  were  clutching  the 
collar  of  Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny — and  he  could  not 
drown  to  get  rid  of  her ! 

Of  course,  after  the  yawl  was  launched,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Captain  and  the  Woman  in  Gray  were  parted 
over  the  plank,  and  taken  back  to  the  boat ;  but,  as  Uncle 
Ben  remarked,  as  he  put  the  pepper  in  the  oyster  soup  for 
the  wedding,  "  jJe  gray  mar'  proobed  de  bettah  boss ! " 
Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny  married  Miss  Amelia  Guilk ; 
but  she  had  to  drown  him  almost  before  she  secured  that 
clutch  which  made  successful  her  dead  set — that  clutch 
which,  to  the  life  of  a  bachelor  like  Captain  Godfrey  Gil- 
denfenny, is  fatal — the  clutch  of  a  determined,  fully  devel- 
oped and  accomplished  old  maid  at  his  neck,  under  such 
circumstances  that  he  cannot  drown  himself  in  the  Monon- 
gahela,  or  elsewhere,  to  effect  an  escape ! 

Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny  quit  the  service  of  the 
river,  soon  after  he  was  married,  and  settled  down  in  Mills- 
boro',  where,  as  far  as  the  location  of  his  residence  went, 
the  chances  were  a  million  to  one  that  he  would  live  a  quiet 
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life,  such  as  the  wreck  of  a  man  that  he  was  would  require 
— his  weight,  inchiding  his  cork  leg,  his  glass  eye,  his  rem- 
nant of  lungs,  his  deaf  ear,  and  the  bandages  which  he 
wore  generally  on  the  running  sore  on  the  small  of  his 
back,  being  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
net ;  but  he  never  ceased  to  be  other  than  the  Captain 
Godfrey  Gildenfenny  that  he  was  at  the  setting'^out  of  this 
story,  when  he  appeared  on  the  hurricane-deck  of  the  steam- 
packet  Aliquippa,  and  cussed,  and  continued  to  cuss, 
while  he  shifted  his  hands  from  the  small  of  his  back  to 
the  great  of  his  belly,  and  set  his  flesh  and  his  cork  foot  in 
turn  in  front  of  the  other.  When  I  last  saw  him,  he  was 
standing  on  the  comb  of  the  roof  of  his  house,  cussing  as 
in  the  days  of  yore ;  Avhile  beneath  the  uplifted  hatch,  ap- 
peared the  triangular  features  and  the  mound-like  wart  of 
Mrs.  Godfrey  Gildenfenny  in  hot  pursuit — as  Uncle  Ben 
would  say,  "red  hot,  and  still  a  heatin!"  For,  gentle 
reader,  you  may  rest  assured,  the  art  of  an  old  bachelor 
cannot  survive  the  accomplishment  of  an  old  maid.  Com- 
modore Cuss  must  succumb  to  Clematina  Clutch. 


The  Devil  in  a  Coal-bank. 


About  the  year  1807,  a  religious  fanatic,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Sargeaut,  and  the  nickname  of  St.  Bones,  api:)eared 
in  the  Little  AVorld  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  and 
preached  the  comforting  doctrine  to  evil  doers  that  hell 
was  as  mythical  as  the  soap  mines  of  Butler  county,  and 
the  devil  as  imaginary  as  the  children  on  the  mud-wrinkled 
rock  which  have  given  the  name  of  the  Twin-Rock  Gap  to 
the  gorge  of  the  Laurel  Hill,  through  which  the  Cone- 
maugh  river  flows.  According  to  his  teachings,  however, 
there  was  a  heaven,  which  was  the  source  of  his  inspira- 
tion and  knowledge.  For,  through  the  medium  of  an 
angel,  he  professed  to  be  in  communication  with  God,  and 
to  know  whereof  he  spoke  as  positively  as  it  was  possible 
for  human  understanding  to  comprehend  the  dictation  of 
the  Incomprehensible  to  all  others  besides. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  St.  Bones  had  many 
followers — he  was  too  much  like  a  stranger  from  the  world 
beyond  the  grave  not  to  give  a  color  of  circumstance  that 
was  convincing  to  those  who  beheld  his  animated  articula- 
tion, and  heard  the  rattle  of  bronchitis  descend  through  his 
marrowless  bones,  from  his  head  to  his  heels,  while  they 
sniffed  afar  the  odor  of  the  sepulchre  in  the  garments  for 
which  he  had  left  his  tracts  in  pawn  at  a  second-hand 
man's — next  door  to  an  undertaker's — in  Wheeling.  They 
were  known  as  the  Halyconites — or  Halcyonites,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  word  would  fain  make  us  believe.  But 
their  life  as  a  sect  was  of  short  duration.  Without  the  fear 
o'  hell,  the  wretch,  St.  Bones,  could  not  hand  himself  in 
order,  much  less  his  disciples.  Among  other  crimes,  he 
Avas  charged  wdth  the  commission  of  forgery,  and  impris- 
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oiied  ill  the  jail  at  Cumberland.  And  soon  after  his  libera- 
tion, by  a  crotchet  in  the  head  of  old  Judge  Quash,  who 
sat  on  the  bench  under  an  alias  which  is  of  no  consequence 
here,  he  ran  afoul  of  a  lawyer  who  was  devil  enough  to 
damn  him  with  doggerel — if  he  could  not  with  indictments 
— to  a  hell  of  obscurity,  when  the  sect  of  the  Haley onites 
dissolved  into  its  individual  parts :  to  effect  his  purpose, 
likewise,  the  lawyer  having  stolen  the  livery  of  heaven  in 
styling  himself  St.  David's  Son.  But  we  have  to  do  here 
with  the  Devil  in  a  Coal-bank,  and  not  with  a  devil  of  a 
lawyer  in  a  hell  of  his  own  manufacture  for  the  special  re- 
quirement of  the  fanatic  Sargeaut. 

Well,  on  the  obscuration  of  St.  Bones,  a  number  of  his 
followers  in  Washington  county — that  land  of  schism  and 
sheep,  that  has  no  peer  in  the  Little  World — were  gathered 
under  the  petticoat  banner  of  Rhoda  Fordyce,  a  fat  old 
woman  with  a  wen  on  her  neck  as  big  as  a  goose-egg,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  doctrine  that  there  was  no  hell,  taught 
that  if  a  person  were  to  live  long  enough  on  parched  corn 
and  sassafras  buds,  he,  or  she,  as  the  case  might  be,  would 
be  translated  bodily  to  heaven.  Yes ;  there  was  no  hell — 
St.  Bones  had  settled  that ;  and  there  were  left  only  the 
earth  and  heaven,  and  how  to  go  from  one  to  the  other  was 
all  that  religion  should  teach — and  Bhoda  Fordyce  re- 
solved that  to  a  ritual  that  was  wdthin  the  comprehension 
of  the  simple  people  who  came  to  her  for  spiritual  advice, 
for  charms  to  efface  freckles  and  remove  warts,  and  for 
only  the  devil  knows  what  besides!  However,  a  man 
named  Parker  was  induced  to  starve  himself  in  attestation 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  woman's  teaching.  But,  after  lying 
in  his  house  a  corpse  for  three  days  and  nights  during  the 
dog-days,  the  neighbors,  scenting  the  wdiereabouts  of  the 
missing  man,  gathered  about  him,  and,  with  clothes-pins  on 
their  noses,  and  pitchforks  in  their  hands,  translated  him 
to  a  hole  in  a  fence  corner,  and  buried  him  forever  out  of 
sight  and  smell.    And  thus  died  in  the  faith  the  first  of  the 
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Rhodianites,  as  the  new  sect  was  called — in  horrible  con- 
tradiction of  the  doctrine  of  the  fat  old  woman  with  the 
goose-egg  wen ;  but  no  ma,tter :  Rhoda  Fordyce  had  another 
string  to  her  boAV,  and  one  more  agreeable  to  the  flesh  than 
a  diet  of  parched  corn  and  sassafras  buds,  and  her  follow- 
ers increased. 

To  assure  the  ascent  bodily  to  heaven,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  forming  a  chain — when 
it  was  discovered  that  Parker  had  never  formed  a  chain, 
and,  of  course,  must  die  as  he  did.  In  forming  the  chain 
the  links  were  made  in  the  following  curious  and  interest- 
ing manner.  A  man  and  a  woman,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  encased  in  separate  sacks  to  the  neck,  were  tumbled 
into  bed  together,  in  a  sanctified  chamber  in  old  Rhoda's 
house,  and  left  alone  to  mortify  the  flesh  in  sackcloth  at 
least  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  they 
were  brought  before  the  old  woman  for  examination.  If 
they  declared  that  they  had  slept  together  innocently,  they 
became  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Rhodianite  Church,  and 
could  go  to  heaven  without  further  preparation  whenever 
they  desired  to  make  the  delectable  Journey.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  nobody  went.  And  the  number  of  divorces 
that  succeeded  the  popularity  of  forming  a  chain,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fat  old  woman  Avith  the  wen  on  her 
neck,  brought  the  Rhodianites  inljo  such  disrepute  that  old 
Rhoda  was  exiled  into  a  hell  of  infamy  that  was  little  in 
accord  with  her  original  Halcyon  teachings.  But  we  have 
to  do  here  with  the  Devil  in  a  Coal-bank,  and  not  with  the 
devil's  dam  in  the  poor-house  of  Washington  county. 

Well,  on  the  retirement  of  Rhoda  Fordyce  the  sect  of 
the  Rhodianites  went  the  way  of  its  predecessor,  the  Halcy- 
onites — that  is,  into  fragments,  and  the  fragments  went 
into  a  new  organization  which  is  known  to  this  day  as  the 
New  Lights,  among  whom  we  find  the  hero  of  our  story, 
Johnson  Monk. 

Johnson  was  the  result  of  the  cow-bird  community  of 
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the  Rliodianites ;  but  beyond  that  he  could  not  go  in  the 
line  of  his  ancestry — there  might  be  doubts  about  his 
going  as  far  indeed  as  that ;  for  when  he  came  to  know 
who  lie  Avas  and  where  he  was,  he  was  Johnson  Monk,  liv- 
ing where  he  could  get  Avork,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rhoda 
Fordyce,  and  he  never  went  further — to  fare  worse,  per- 
haps. I  doubt  not,  however,  that  Johnson  Avas  the  son  of 
a  wretch  of  a  Halcyonite  ensacked  AA^ith  a  AATeck  of  a 
Rhodianite — a  link  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  AA^hich 
preceded  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  nativity,  to  Avhich 
his  divergent  development  looking  forAA'ard  converged  as 
to  a  point  Avhen  looking  backAA'ard.  For  he  Avas  not  only 
a  New  Light  in  his  pretentious  professions  of  faith  in  im- 
mersion and  feet-AA^ashing  as  a  religious  exercise,  and  noth- 
ing else,  (except  in  the  sheep-shearing  season,)  but  he  was 
a  notorious  libertine  at  the  bush  and  camp-meetings  of  the 
sect,  and  a  braAAding  denunciator  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
devil  other  than  as  a  convenient  sjDuke  Avith  Avhich  to 
frighten  children  and  persons  with  children's  comprehen- 
sions, into  a  feeling  the  very  opposite  of  religious.  In  fact, 
not  only  in  Avords  did  he  denounce  the  devil,  but  in  his  ac- 
tions, he  defied  him. 

By  occupation,  Johnson  AA'as  in  turn  almost  every  variety 
of  a  laborer  that  is  distinguished  by  a  special  name,  a  hand 
on  the  farm,  a  AA^atchmanPon  the  railroad,  an  off-bearer  in 
a  saAv-mill,  a  tender  to  a  mason,  a  helper  to  a  puddler,  a 
well-digger,  a  Avood-chopper,  a  hod-carrier,  a  gardener,  a 
ditcher,  a  roustabout,  and,  at  length,  about  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  a  coal-miner  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  of 
SouthAvestern  Pennsylvania.  He  was  constant  in  nothing 
except  in  ridiculing  the  idea  of  a  devil  and  a  hell.  A 
common  argument  of  his  Avas  this :  "  Well,  if  there's  a 
hell,  and  that  hell's  a  bottomless  pit  and  yet  filled  AA'ith  fire 
and  brimstone,  I'd  jes  like  to  knoAv  Avhy  the  fire  and  the 
brimstone  don't  fall  through  as  they  AA'Ould  in  a  bottomless 
bucket  ?     Agin,  if  there's  a  hell,  and  that  hell's  filled  Avith 
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fire  and  brimstone,  and  anyways  near,  I'd  jes  like  to  know 
what  'comes  of  the  smoke  an'  smell  ?  Agin,  I'd  jes  like  to 
see  a  hell  of  a  big  coke  oven  as  a  devil  or  anything  else 
could  live  in?" 

Talk  of  the  devil,  and  he's  sure  to  appear,  is  an  old 
proverb,  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  in  the  instance  of  John- 
son Monk,  required  a  long  time  for  its  fulfilment — so  long 
that  Johnson's  nickname  in  consequence  of  Down-on-the- 
devil,  or  Devil,  for  short — a  nickname  for  a  verity — was 
better  known  than  the  Christian  name  he  had  received  or- 
iginally at  the  popular  font.  When  the  time,  place  and 
circumstance  were  in  proper  conjunction,  however,  the  Old 
Boy  put  in  an  appearance  that  satisfied  Monk  to  the  end 
of  his  days. 

One  morning  before  dawn,  while  Johnson  was  wending 
his  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  mine  in  which  he 
worked,  he  heard  an  unusual  sound  through  a  thin  wall  of 
coal  th^t  separated  him  from  an  abandoned  entry.  He 
struck  against  the  wall,  but  there  was  no  response.  He 
called,  but  he  heard  only  the  echo  of  his  own  voice,  and 
the  unusual  sound  that  first  attracted  his  attention.  Sling- 
ing his  sharpened  picks  from  his  shoulder,  he  adjusted  the 
lamp  on  his  cap,  and  began  to  pick  a  hole  through  the 
wall.  In  a  short  time  he  had  a  hole  laro^e  enouoli  for  him 
to  thrust  through  his  head  and  shoulders,  which  he  did ; 
when,  in  the  light  of  his  lamp,  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few 
feet,  to  his  horror,  he  beheld  the  Devil  face  to  face  !  In 
every  particular  known  to  Johnson  the  Father  of  Sin  ap- 
peared, that  he  might  not  be  mistaken.  There  were  the 
horns  above  and  the  hoofs  below — Johnson  saw  them  as 
distinctly  as  if  they  were  in  the  glare  of  noonday ;  and 
there  were  the  great  glaring  eyes,  like  balls  of  fire — John- 
son saw  them  roll  around  and  wink  in  delight  at  the  prey 
before  them ;  and  there  was  the  hot  breath  of  the  arch  fiend 
— Johnson  felt  it  belching  into  his  face ;  until,  his  doubt  re- 
moved, if  indeed  he  had  any  in  the  awful  presence,  he 
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stood  transfixed  in  terror.  When  the  Devil,  distorting  his 
broad  face  into  the  most  diabolical  of  grins,  and  scraping 
his  horns  against  the  horseback  overhead,  while  he  pawed 
in  the  coal  dust  on  the  floor,  roared  out  in  laughter  so  ter- 
rible that  the  hill  seemed  to  shake — baw-aw !  aw-baw !  aw ! 
At  which,  feeling  against  his  face  the  sparks  that  flew  from 
the  bellowing  throat  before  him,  Johnson  drew  back  his 
head  suddenly,  knocking  off*  his  cap  and  lamp  to  fall  at  the 
feet  of  the  Devil,  and  fled  wildly  in  the  dark  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  mine — feeling  his  way  with  outstretched 
arms,  stumbling  over  the  tracks,  falling  over  the  wagons, 
and  bumping  against  the  corners  and  pit-posts — until,  in 
the  most  dismal  plight,  arriving  on  the  platform  in  front  of 
the  mine  opening,  he  fell  in  a  swoon  across  the  warped 
planks. 

On  his  recovery,  Johnson,  in  the  most  confused  and  dis- 
torted manner,  with  exaggeration  upon  exaggeration,  told 
his  story  to  the  wondering  crowd  that  had  gathered  about 
him  while  he  lay  insensible.  But  ridicule,  sarcasm  and 
threat  w^ere  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  go  back  with  others 
and  show  them  the  actual  Devil  whom  he  had  encountered. 
It  was  the  Devil,  he  still  asseverated ;  and  at  length,  when, 
under  the  hammer  of  his  repeated  assertions,  the  kinks  in 
his  discourse  were  drawn  out,  he  indicated  the  exact  spot 
where  he  had  pierced  the  wall — where  others  might  look  in 
at  the  Devil  for  themselves,  and  be  satisfied,  as  he  was — 
where  his  tools  might  rot  before  he  would  go  for  them — 
where  his  hat  and  lamp  in  the  old  entry  would  prove  to 
any  rational  creature  the  truth  of  his  new  doctrine  hence- 
forth and  forever,  that  there  was  a  Devil,  and  that  he, 
Johnson  Monk,  had  seen  him  and  felt  him — "  for,"  as  he 
concluded,  "seein's  believin',but  feelin's  the  naked  truth  I" 

After  a  while,  a  party  of  eight  was  organized  among  the 
miners  to  investigate  the  matter  beyond  the  statement  of 
Johnson.  With  great  bravado  and  bluster,  armed  wuth 
knives  and  pistols,  and  other  convenient  weapons,  they  en- 
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tered  the  mine  ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour,  without  the  loss 
of  life  or  limb,  or  any  of  their  number,  they  returned,  driv- 
ing before  them  Johnson  Monk's  cow  Sukie ! 

Sukie  had  been  lost  for  the  past  five  days,  and,  after  a 
thorough  search  in  the  neighborhood,  had  been  given  up 
as  gone  irrecoverably.  On  her  recovery,  however,  in  the 
mine,  her  disappearance  was  explained  in  a  word.  She 
had  fallen  into  one  of  the  crevices,  into  which  the  ground 
above  the  old  mine — the  surface — had  cracked,  and,  alight- 
ing unhurt  on  her  feet,  had  wandered  about  in  the  old  en- 
tries until  she  was  heard  by  her  owner  through  the  thin 
wall  of  coal — until  she  was  beheld  by  her  owner,  in  the 
light  of  a  lamp,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  and  metamor- 
phosed into  the  Devil  of  his  denunciation  as  a  myth  for  a 
life  time — until  her  pitiful  bawl  for  food  and  drink,  in  the 
face  of  her  owner,  whom  she  recognized  as  such,  went 
belching  forth  as  a  fire-sparkling  blast  of  the  laughter  of 
hell,  blowing  before  it  the  defier  of  the  Devil  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  ! 

Johnson,  of  course,  at  first,  denied  the  identity  of  his 
brindle  cow,  Sukie,  and  his  satanic  majesty,  the  Devil, . 
whom  he  had  seen  in  the  coal  bank.  But  his  cap  and  lamp 
had  been  found  at  her  feet,  before  the  hole  at  Avhich  lay 
his  picks  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  admit  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  old  cloven-footed  ani- 
mal and  Old  Clooty  were  one,  as  the  old  hairy  one  and 
Old  Harry  are  likewise.  Then  he  wanted  to  kill  the  cow  in 
his  anger  at  her  being  the  instrument  of  his  torture.  But 
the  miners,  under  threat  of  meting  out  to  him  the  same  as 
he  gave,  compelled  him  to  desist ;  until  unable  any  longer  to 
endure  the  hell  in  which  he  was  in,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Devil  of  his  own  creation,  he  sold  his  cow  for  a  song,  and 
skulked  ofi"  home  ;  and  the  following  day,  he  removed  with 
his  family  to  another  coal  region,  where  he  was  unknown. 
But  his  Devil  pursued  him  in  the  most  grotesque  and  var- 
ied of  forms,  on  the  lips  of  miners  traveling  to  and  fro ; 
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until  drunk  to  helplessness,  he  fell  out  of  a  skiff  in  cross- 
ing the  "  dare-devil  Yough,"  and  was  drowned  ;  when,  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  devil  before,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  he 
was  not  long  in  finding  his  way  back. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  beyond  the  bourn  of 
my  present  knowledge,  and  I  will  leave  it  for  future  con- 
sideration. In  the  mean  time,  gentle  reader,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  compensation  and  retributive  justice  has  knocked 
at  your  noggin  and  has  not  been  admitted,  review  with  me 
this  story  of  error  and  evil,  of  the  Devil  and  hell,  which  I 
have  dove-tailed  together  for  your  consideration,  and  open 
the  door  at  once. 

There  is  no  hell.  So  St.  Bones,  the  father  of  the  Halcy- 
onites,  preached  ;  but  when  he  preyed  upon  his  fellow- 
man,  there  yawned  at  his  feet  a  hell  as  wide  and  as  deep 
as  was  necessary  to  bury  him  in  infamy  before  he  died,  and 
as  full  of  devils  to  torment  him  as  there  were  men  to  kick 
him  Avithout  and  thoughts  to  prick  him  within. 

There  is  no  liell.  So  Rhoda  Fordyce,  the  mother  of  the 
Rhodianites,  taught;  but  as  she  formed  the  successive 
links  in  the  chain  of  crime,  by  which  the  ascent  to  heaven 
was  to  be  effected,  she  descended  to  a  hell  where  her  sin 
was  a  fire  that  branded  her  on  the  forehead  with  shame, 
and  burned  her  body  with  disease,  till  her  cinder  was  laid 
away  to  moulder  into,  unhallowed  ashes  in  the  potter's  field 
of  a  county  poor-house. 

There  is  no  hell.  So  Johnson  Monk,  the  New  Light 
convert,  with  brawling  mouth  declared  in  word,  and  con- 
firmed his  word  with  action ;  but  when  the  sequence  of  his 
several  evils  converged  to  a  point,  he  beheld  a  devil  in  his 
brindle  cow,  and  a  hell  on  earth  ever  after — a  hell  where 
every  cow  in  the  land  became  a  devil — a  cow-chain,  a  cow- 
bell, and  a  cow-stable,  instruments  of  torture  in  even  their 
names — the  bawl  of  a  calf  a  blood-curdling  horror,  and  a 
drop  of  milk,  poison! — a  hell  from  the  fires  of  which  he 
escaped  only  by  drowning  in  the  waters  of  the  Youghio- 
gheny ! 
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There  is  no  hell — perhaps  not,  after  death;  but  iu  life, 
where  there  is  need  of  it,  it  is  found,  and  caj^acious  enough 
to  consume  the  sin  that  creates  it.  In  the  constant  change 
of  the  relationship  between  matter  and  force,  like  produces 
like,  in  the  generation  of  monads,  and  as  well  in  the  suc- 
cession to  be  found  in  crime  and  its  punishment. 


The  Oil   Derrick. 


On  the  28tli  day  of  August,  1859,  E.  L.  Drake,  at  the 
depth  of  seventy  feet,  on  Oil  Creek,  in  Cherrytree  town- 
shijD,  Venango  county,  struck  oil,  and  inaugurated  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  enterprises  and  industries  the  world 
has  seen  within  the  historic  period,  the  Oil  Business  of 
Western  Pennsylvania — the  daily  records  of  which,  as  they 
were  transmitted  over  the  country  by  wire,  read  like  the 
romances,  the  fairy  tales,  and  the  stories  of  enchantment 
of  the  olden  time,  concentrated  into  paragraphs ;  fixing  as 
fact  henceforth  in  the  Oil  Derrick  tlie  fiction  that  hereto- 
fore had  been  flowing  in  the  several  sands  of  time,  and  re- 
vealing itself  on  the  surface  in  the  scattering  pages  con- 
cerning Aladin  and  Sinbad,  as  the  oil  gave  evidence 
above  of  its  existence  below  only  to  the  halt  and  the  lame, 
in  vials  labeled  Seneca  Oil,  the  magical  liniment  of  nature, 
that  relieved  all  pain — price,  25  cents — sold  by  druggists 
everywhere ! 

The  same  day,  Alexander  Morrison,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, smarting  under  a  severe  castigation  at  the  hands  of 
his  father,  for  encouraging  a  half  mile  heat  between  his 
sister's  cat,  Sobersides,  and  a  neighbor's  fox-hound,  Pilot, 
(which,  by-the-bye,  the  latter  won  by  a  neck — that  of  the 
former,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,)  and  groaning  in  an- 
ticipation of  another  threshing  when  his  father  would  dis- 
cover a  broken-legged  colt  in  the  lane,  where  he  had  been 
put  to  a  trial  of  speed  with  the  victorious  Pilot, — the  same 
day  that  Drake  struck  oil,  Aleck  Morrison  struck  out  from 
his  home  in  Greensburg,  the  centre  of  the  Little  World ; 
and  when  he  was  heard  of  afterward  for  the  first  time,  he 
had   crossed  the  boundaries  of  the  Little,  and  was  a  few 
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miles  distant  in  the  Big,  engaged  in  driving  a  team  of 
horses  in  Oil  Creek — a  team  wading  in  the  water,  attached 
to  a  raft,  on  which  the  hundreds  and  the  thousands  who 
had  "  oil  on  the  brain "  were  only  too  glad  to  find  trans- 
portation up-stream  for  their  machinery  for  boring  oil 
wells  in  the  country  now  beginning  to  forest  itself  anew 
with  that  novel  structure,  the  Oil  Derrick — a  country  then 
without  railroads,  pipe-lines,  or  even  country  roads  that 
were  passable  in  the  wet  seasons  of  the  year.  The  lad  had 
wandered  into  the  vortex  of  the  oil  excitement — the  Oil 
Dorado,  as  it  was  called,  in  recollection  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment of  California,  in  1849  and  subsequent  years — and 
was  sucked  into  the  centre  of  it  before  he  knew  exactly 
where  he  was,  and  positively  nothing  about  what  would 
become  of  him  in  the  undreamed  of  life  which  he  was  lead- 
ing then. 

But  this  is  a  story  and  not  a  narrative.  Suffice  it  then, 
that  there  was  a  boy  Avhose  name  was  Aleck  Morrison  ; 
that  he  had  a  passion  for  racing  which  he  would  gratify  at 
any  cost ;  that  he  ran  away  from  home,  and  became  iden- 
tified with  the  oil  business  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  at  its 
beginning ;  and  that  he  had  personally  his  share  of  the  ex- 
perience— the  ups  and  downs — of  the  novel  industry,  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  so  many,  if  not  all  others,  engaged  with 
him,  up  to  the  spring  of  1865,  at  which  time  our  hero  was 
in  his  twentieth  year,  man  grown  in  stature  and  intellect, 
a  prominent  oil  dealer  at  Oil  City,  at  the  mouth  of  Oil 
creek,  on  the  Allegheny  river — his  word  good  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars  anywhere  in  the  oil  regions,  and  a  verbal 
bet  for  all  that  he  was  worth,  on  any  kind  of  a  race,  as 
good  as  possession  of  all  his  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, in  three  great  supply  stores  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  broken-legged  colt  at  home  having  been  buried  long 
since  with  his  father — and  the  death  wail  of  Sobersides,  in 
the  jaws  of  Pilot,  having  been  drowned  long  since  in  the 
ears  of  his  sister  Margaret  in  the  more  discordant  thump- 
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ing  of  a  thousand-dollar  piano,  ^vhich  the  young  oil  mer- 
chant had  had  shipped  to  her  from  New  York  on  her  eigh- 
teenth birthday  ;  when  he  remembered  his  mother,  also, 
with  money  enough  to  buy  in  her  name  the  little  farm  near 
Greensburg,  on  which  she  and  her  daughter  then  lived. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  the 
rain  fell  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Allegheny  as  it  had 
never  fallen  before  within  the  memory  of  man,  not  except- 
ing the  year  1806,  concerning  the  flood  of  which  the  old- 
est inhabitant  tells  such  wonderful  tales.  The  water  came 
down  in  sheet  after  sheet  the  livelong  day,  melting  the 
heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  converting  rivulets 
into  rivers,  and  the  river  Allegheny  into  a  deluge  of  death 
and  destruction  within  the  reach  of  its  turbid  waters,  over- 
flowing its  banks  and  spreading  on  each  side  to  the  base  of 
the  second  bench — driving  scores  of  families,  with  their 
portable  valuables,  and  their  live  stock,  for  safety  to  the 
hills,  before  night  set  in.  The  following  morning — it 
would  induce  vertigo  to  describe  in  detail  the  evidences  of 
the  devastation  that  were  presented  by  the  rapid  rolling 
of  the  panorama  of  the  river  before  the  eyes  of  the  awe- 
stricken  people.  Houses,  sheds,  oil-tanks,  bull-wheels,  bar- 
rels, walking-beams,  furniture,  lumber,  staves,  samson- 
posts,  farming  implements,  utensils,  hay,  grain,  and  drift- 
wood in  the  direst  confusion,  in  the  seething  torrent,  with 
the  typical  structure  of  the  region,  in  countless  numbers,  a 
curious  story  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  things  earthly 
in  each  one  of  them,  could  it  be  told — the  Oil  Derrick! 
Aleck  Morrison  stood  with  an  excited  throng  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  confluence  of  Oil  creek  and  the  Allegheny, 
at  the  coming  together  of  the  jaws  of  destruction  itself, 
when  a  bridge  on  the  Allegheny,  and  an  oil  derrick  on  Oil 
creek,  ap^^eared  in  sight,  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  point  of  the  meeting  of  the  roaring  waters. 

"  Hurrah  !  for  the  bridge !  "  cheered  Aleck. 

"  Hurrah !  for  the  derrick  !  "  shouted  his  neighbor,  Dan 
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Doyle,  who  stood  by  his  side,  equally  interested,  as  well  as 
excited,  with  respect  to  what  was  going  on  before  them ; 
for  his  two  stores,  worth  as  much  as  Aleck's  three,  were  in 
(i([ua\  danger  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  already  flooded  with  water. 

"  I'll  go  you  ore  on  that !  "  cried  Aleck. 

"How  much  ? "  asked  Dan. 

"All  I'm  worth,  by !  "  said  our  enthusiastic  hero. 

"  Done,  by !  "  responded  Dan. 

"  Well,   by ! "   said  Aleck,  as   if  realizing  as  he 

spoke,  for  the  first  tiiwe,  the  enormous  wealth  which  he  had 
put  at  stake.  "  There 's  my  hand  on  it — mine  against 
yours,  by !  " 

They  said  no  more;  but  holding  each  other's  hand, 
they  looked  eagerly  at  the  approaching  bridge  and  derrick, 
both  growing  pale,  and  quivering  slightly  in  the  intensity 
of  their  excitement,  and  grasping  tighter  and  tighter,  as  if 
it  were  a  trial  of  the  relative  strength  and  endurance  of 
their  grips,  as  the  bridge  and  the  derrick  floated  down 
their  respective  streams — nearer! — nearer!! — nearer!!!  un- 
til crash !  they  came  togetlier,  neck  and  neck,  in  the  middle 
of  the  river ! 

"  It's  a  drawn  bet,  by !  "  said  the  one. 

"It  is,  by ,"  said  tlie  other. 

"Well,  by ,"  said  both,  as   they  shook  hands  with 

evident  satisfaction,  and,  before  they  parted  hands,  looked 
toward  their  respective  properties,  so  lately  jeopardized; 
when,  behold !  they  saw  their  buildings  begin  to  topple  in 
the  rising  flood,  and  boards,  and  barrels,  and  boxes  to 
emerge  from  tlie  bursting  walls,  and  join  the  general  wreck 
in  the  river ! 

*' There  she  goes! — all  I  staked,  by !"  exclaimed 

Aleck. 

"  And  there  goes  mine! — everything  I  own,  by !  " 

echoed  Dan. 

"But  mine's  going  flrst,  I'll  bet,  by !  "  said  Aleck. 

"What's  your  figure?"  inquired  Dan. 
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"All  I  make  in  the  next  six  months,  by 1 "  replied 

Aleck,  with  increasing  interest  and  excitement. 

"I'm  your  man,  by !  "  concluded  Dan. 

"Well,  by !  "  they  both  remarked,  as  they  renewed 

their  grips,  and  stared  at  their  dissolving  stores  and  goods. 

Simultaneously,  however,  as  far  as  their  vision  could  de- 
termine, the  last  traces  of  their  belongings  and  possessions 
became  mobile,  and  were  engulfed  in  the  flood. 

"Another  draw,   by  !"  said  Aleck,  with  evident 

disappointment. 

"  Can't  be  helped  now,  by !  "  responded  the  sympa- 
thetic Dan. 

"  Well,  by !  "  they  resumed  together. 

"  Well,"  repeated  Aleck,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.    I'll 

bet  you,  by !  I'll  be  w^orth  more  than  you  at  the  end 

of  six  months — if  you  dare,  by !  "  said  Aleck,  wdth 

returning  warmth. 

"Your  figure?"  inquired  Dan. 

"The  pile,  by !  "  replied  Aleck. 

"  Done,  by !  "  added  Dan. 

When,  wdth    another   "Well,   by  !"  in  the   same 

breath,  the  enthusiastic  betters  shook  hands  again,  con- 
cluding to  determine  the  fact  of  the  future,  at  the  place 
where  they  then  stood,  six  months  afterward — the  18th 
day  of  September,  1865. 

Dan  went  into  business  again  in  Oil  City.  He  was  a 
man  of  pluck.  He  had  many  friends.  And  he  never  be- 
trayed a  trust  or  confidence  reposed  in  him.  But  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  as  nearly  as  anybody  in  the  busy  city 
could  tell,  Dan  Doyle  w^as  not  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
other  men  in  the  oil  regions,  as  well  known,  as  blunt,  as 
shrewd,  as  busy,  and  as  greasy  as  he  was  himself — the  com- 
petitor of  Alexander  Morrison  in  the  race  for  wealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Aleck  induced  his  sister,  Margaret,  to 
secure  him  a  loan  of  five  hundred  dollars,  by  giving  her 
piano  as  security,  and  giving  her  his  word  that  she  should 
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have  half  of  all  that  he  would  make  with  it  in  the  next  six 
months.  And  with  that  small  sum,  less  his  expenses  for 
several  weeks,  he  made  the  centre  of  his  operations  the  sin- 
gle farm  house,  around  which,  before  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, the  city  of  Pithole  grew  into  being,  with  hotels, 
churches,  theatres,  opera  houses,  and  all  the  machinery, 
good  and  bad,  that  belongs  to  a  city  of  fifteen  thousand  in- 
habitants— among  whom,  at  that  time,  Alexander  Morrison 
was  regarded  commonly  the  wealthiest  man — an  Oil  Prince 
with  a  fabulous  daily  revenue,  thousands  upon  thousands ! 
Nobody  could  estimate  his  wealth  as  a  whole — nor  could 
Aleck  himself.  He  might  have  been  worth  half  a  million 
— a  million — two  millions — three  millions — or  four — he 
was  too  busy  to  make  the  necessary  calculations  to  find 
out.  It  was  only  by  chance  that,  on  the  17th  of  September, 
he  thought  of  his  engagement  with  Dan  Doyle  on  the  mor- 
row, to  decide  the  bet  which  they  had  made  in  their  ex- 
tremity as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  future  to  retrieve 
their  sudden  losses.  When,  smiling  at  the  generosity 
which  he  would  display  to  his  friend  when  they  met,  he 
dispatched  this  remark  to  Dan : 

"  I  never  say  die,  by !  " 

''  Nor  I,  by !  "  the  laconic  Dan  replied,  at  the  other 

end  of  the  wire. 

At  noon,  accordingly,  the  following  day,  Aleck  and  Dan, 
with  several  friends,  whom  the  former  had  invited  to  wit- 
ness his  triumph  over  his  rival-  in  tjie  race  for  riches,  and 
the  generosity  with  which  he  would  treat  his  friend,  ren- 
dered bankrupt  by  defeat,  met  at  the  place  agreed  upon, 
shook  hands  all  round,  and  sampled  their  several  flasks  of 
whiskey  several  times  before  they  went  to  work  to  deter- 
mine the  winner  of  the  race,  and  the  enormous  stake  de- 
pending. 

"  In  round  numbers?"  inquired  Dan. 

"  I  leave  it  to  my  friends,  by !  "  replied  Aleck. 

"  Half  a  million,"  said  one. 
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"  Three-quarters,"  said  another. 

"  One  million,"  said  a  third. 

"  Double  that,"  cried  a  fourth. 

"And  that  I  "  exclaimed  a  fifth. 

"  Hold  there,  by I  You're  up  to  four  millions — four 

millions,  by !  It  is  impossible  !  Besides,  by !  I'll 

take  no  advantage  of  Dan — I  '11  stand  it  at  two — only  two 
millions,  and  not  a  cent  more,  by 1 "  broke  in  the  ex- 
citable Aleck. 

"  Then  two  millions  it  is,"  said  Dan. 

"  It  is,  by !  "  reiterated  Aleck. 

"  Then  it's  a  draw  again,  by !  "  said  the  impertur- 

able  Dan,  the  coolest  man  in  the  party. 

"  Is  it,  by ?  " 

"  It  is,  by ! " 

"  Well,  by !  " 

And  Aleck  and  his  friends  looked  at  Dan  and  them- 
selves by  turns  for  the  measure  of  a  minute,  at  least,  in 
open-eyed  astonishment. 

*'  Gentlemen,"  began  Dan,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  declared,  "  I  haven't  the  ready  Joe  Davis 
with  me,  but  I  trust  to  Aleck  to  see  me  through.  He  nev- 
er went  back  on  his  word,  spoken  or  written,  and  will  not 
now.  Here  is  his  letter  to  his  sister  Margaret,  in  which  he 
promises  to  divide  his  gains  for  the  six  months  past  with 
her,  in  return  for  a  loan  of  five  hundred  dollars  which  she 
obtained  fur  him." 

"  All  riorht,  bv ! "  broke  in  Aleck. 

"  Which  reduces  your  pile  to  one  million,"  continued 
Dan. 

"  Well,  go  on,  by !  "  demanded  Aleck. 

"  Well,  I  lent  ^Margaret  that  five  hundred  dollars " 

"  You  ? " 

"  I  did,  by !  " 

"  Well,  that  divided  my  pile  between  Margaret  and  my- 
self—a million  apiece — and  not  betw^een  us.  Come,  no 
shenanigan,  Dan,  bv ! " 
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"  Well,  you  see,  Margaret  and  I " 


'*  You  haven  't  a  letter  from  her  turning  over  her  mil- 
lion to  you,  have  you,  l)y ? " 

"  Not  exactly,  by  ! " 

**  And  you  haven't  spliced  have  you,  bv ?" 

"  We  have,  b>  !  " 

"But  how?" 

"  By  telegraph  last  night  after  I  received  your  dis- 
patch." 

"  Well,  by !    if  that  don't   beat   n-.e,"   concluded 

Aleck  with  a  sigh  of  submission.  '*  Gentlemen,  Dan  and 
my  sister  Margaret  were  married  last  night  by  telegraph. 
Our  piles  are  even,  whatever  they  amount  to ;  the  bet's  a 

draw — it   is,  by !  "     To  which   his  friends  signified 

their  assent  by  a  general,    "That's  so,   by !"    After 

which  they  took  another  drink  around  in  solemn  confirma- 
tion of  their  decree ;  then  one  for  Dan  and  another  for  his 
bride,  and  one  apiece  for  themselves,  till  they  became  so 
drunk,  that  when  they  went  to  the  telegraph  office  to  report 
the  result  of  the  day's  proceedings  to  the  expectant  ]Marga- 
ret  a  hundred  miles  away,  all  the  operator  could  make  out 
of  their  speech  and  scribling  to  transmit  along  the  wire, 
was: — 

'*  All  hunky,  by !  Your  hubby,  by ! '' 

After  which,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  tell  what  became 
of  Aleck  and  Dan  and  their  friends,  until  the  arrival  at 
Oil  City  of  Margaret,  who  in  due  course  of  time  gathered 
them  together  at  the  parsonage,  where  a  supplementary  cer- 
emony was  performed,  after  which  she  felt  that  she  was 
indeed  Mrs.  Daniel  Doyle,  worth  twenty  millions,  more  or 
less,  for  all  the  matter  to  her,  in  her  double  bliss,  with  a 
husband  without  faults,  and  spending  money  for  the  most 
outrageous  of  ribbons  without  stint. 

And  here  our  story  properly  ends,  and  our  narrative  be- 
gins where  it  properly  should,  at  the — Baugh !  Of  all 
things,  deliver  us,  O  Spirit  of  Speech,  from  the  jaws  of 
wickedness  that  close  in  a  pun ! 
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Within  the  next  six  months  the  Pithole  basin  was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  city  of  Pithole  vanished  even  more  re- 
markably than  it  had  appeared.  The  great  buildings, 
which  had  been  erected  at  vast  expense,  were  removed  al- 
most bodily  to  Pleasantville,  to  Oil  City,  and  to  Franklin, 
or  piecemeal  in  the  track  of  speculation,  from  one  territory 
to  another,  as  a  big  strike  here  or  there  would  determine. 
Pithole  City  was  a  thing  of  the  past — with  the  million  of 
Alexander  Morrison. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  million  of  Daniel  Doyle, 
which  he  had  struck  with  his  estimable  wife — that  went 
with  the  blaze  of  Oil  City  in  1866  ! 

Alexander  Morrison  and  Daniel  Doyle,  however,  were 
representative  men  of  the  oil  region  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania.    "I  never  say  die,  by  !"  dispatched  the  one. 

"  Nor  I,  by  !  "  replied  the  other.     And '  they  meant 

what  they  said,  if  their  lives  to  this  day  may  be  taken  as 
proof  in  point.  After  following  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
Oil  Derrick  for  the  last  ten  years  in  almost  every  county 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  they  were  seen  together  last  fall, 
in  the  Dunkard's  Creek  oil  region  of  Greene  county,  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  state,  one  at  the  top  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  the  Oil  Derrick  which  they  had 
erected  to  determine  whether  «r  not  it  would  be  a  draw. bet 
with  them  through  life,  as  it  had  begun,  Aleck  going  his 

whole  pile  that  it  would,  by !  and  Dan  going  his  that 

it  wouldn't,  by  !     While  Margaret  has  kept  herself 

neck  and  neck,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  or  a  girl  and  a  boy,  every 
time ;  and  Grandmother  Morrison  lives  on  her  little  farm 
near  Greensburg,  paying  her  taxes  with  wheat  and  corn, 
and  not  with  returns  at  very  uncertain  times  from  her  son 
and  son-in-law,  always  at  opposite  ends  of  that  structure  of 
compensating  alternation  that  bobs  up  and  down,  from  the 
fifth  sand  of  fact  below  to  the  pulley  of  fiction  above— the 
Oil  Derrick, 


The  Ridgen 


Look  liyiir  now,  stranger,  ef  tliiir's  no  ketch  in  it,  I'll 
tell  you  w'at  I  know  'bout  the  Ridger  ez  lives  in  these 
parts.  I'm  no  slouch  uv  a  leaf-eater  myself,  bein'  I  wuz 
born  on  Chestnut  Ridge,  an'  brought  up  on  huckleberries 
from  the  word  go — I  wuz,  I  tell  you. 

Well,  no ;  I  don't  keer  ef  you  do  write  it  down ;  but,  look 
hyur  now,  you  don't  ketch  me  puttin'  my  fist  to  no  dog- 
onned  paper  ez  another  man  hez  writ — I  wpz  bit  wunst,  an' 
that  'ull  do  me,  you  may  jes  bet. 

So,  hyur  she  goes — let  her  flicker ! 

Takin'  them  ez  they  come,  ur  the  run  uv  the  heap,  the 
Ridger  lives  in  a  cabin,  nigh  a  spring  in  a  holler ;  ur,  like 
ez  not,  in  a  clearin'  in  the  laurels  an'  huckleberries,  ef 
water  is  handy.  When  they 's  all  at  home,  they 's  a  heap 
uv  them,  I  tell  you.  Thur's  the  Ridger  hisself — he's  the 
ole  man  to  the  childer ;  Wilkison,  ur  w'atever  his  last  name 
is,to  his  woman ;  an'  Jonathan,  ur  w'atever  his  fust  name  is, 
to  pap  and  mam — that's  his  pap  ez  is  pickin'  up  firewood 
'bout  the  woodpile;  an'  that's  his  woman's  mam,  in  the 
tight-fittin'  cap  and  the  barred  flannel  frock,  ez  is  settin'  in 
the  chimley  Avith  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  a-holden  her 
head  from  shakin',  an'  she  a-smokin'  away  at  her  pipe,  an' 
a-listenin'  to  the  sap  singin'  in  the  back-log,  and  not  dis- 
turbin'  nobody.  Then  thur's  the  Ridger's  woman.  She's 
the  ole  woman  to  the  childer,  an'  Betsy  to  pap  an'  mam. 
An'  she's  a  team,  you  may  jes  bet !  She  kin  do  a'most 
anything,  she  kin — make  sass,  an'  bile  soap — why,  I  tell 
you,  I've  knowed  her  to  make  a  heap  uv  soap  out  uv  these 
hyur  young  locuses  ez  crawl  out  uv  the  ground,  afore  they 
split  theirselves,  an'  fly  on  the  limb  uv  a  tree  an'  holler. 
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She  kill  spill  uii'  weave,  an'  dye  her  own  flannels,  an  git  up  a 
meal's  vittles,  an'  keep  things  a-goin' — well,  I  never  see  her 
beat  in  this  deestrick,  I  know.  An'  she  knows  more  nur 
the  whole  lot  uv  them. '  She  hez  a  signflir  everything ;  an' 
you  don't  ketch  any  one  stayin'  sick  long  wlien  she's 
around — she  knows  w'at  pipsissewa  an'  jjennyr'yal's  good 
fur,  an'  sheep's  saffron,  an'  slippery  ahim,  an'  tlie  blood  uv 
a  black  cat — she  knows  w'at  they's  all  good  fur,  I  tell  you, 
an'  w'at  spells  'ull  knock  warts  an'  pain  in  the  jints,  an' 
sich  like.  Why,  I've  knowed  her  cure  fits  jes  by  pourih' 
cold  water  on  a  woman  ez  fell  down  in  rneetin'  one  day,  an' 
worked  in  spasms,  an'  bit  an'  frothed  at  the  mouth  like  ez 
she  wuz  bit  with  a  mad  dog ! — an'  golly-ann  !  but  she  wuz 
mad  when  the  old  woman  poured  the  water  on  her  new 
bonnet  an'  ribbuns,  an'  wet  her  paper  fixin'  behin'  her 
through  an'  through — when  I  see  it  layin'  in  the  bushes  jes 
outside  the  meetin'  house,  it  looked  jes  like  an  old  hornet's 
nest ;  but  it  cured  the  fits,  I  tell  you,  it  did. 

Then  thur's  the  Ridger's  boys — thet's  Hen  with  the  fuz^ 
all  over  his  face,  an'  the  yaller  hair  down  his  neck,  an'  he's 
jes  as  ornary  as  they  inake  'em.  He'spurty  good  on  coons, 
but  I've  knowed  him  to  run  from  a  gall  ez  would  jes  look 
at  him.  That  slouch  hat  uv  his'n — well,  I  jedge,  he's 
stuck  it  into  many  a  groun'hog's  hole  afore  to-day,  ur  a 
possum's,  Avhile  he  wuz  reachin'  in  to  fetch  the  cuss  out. 
He  wears  shoes  in  the  winter  time ;  but  I  reckon  them 
shins  uv  his'n,  a-hanging  down  below  his  trowsers,  never 
see  a  pair  of  socks — they  see  a  mighty  sight  uv  dyewber- 
ries  though,  I  jedge  from  the  scratches.  Yon  y other  boy 
with  the  cap's  Pete  ;  an'  he's  another  ornary  cuss.  He 
kin  cipher  though — you  don't  ketch  the  school-master  get- 
tin'  fur  ahead  uv  him.  He's  mighty  good  with  an  ax,  too 
— well,  I  calkilate  he  could  make  a  watch  with  it,  ef  he'd 
only  get  at  it ;  but  thur's  no  countin'  on  him  fur  nuthin, — 
an'  him  hevin'  a  watch  ?  Well,  I  reckon,  he  kin  al'ays  tell 
when  to  quit  work  without  a  time -piece,  you  may  jes  bet 
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he  kin.  He's  a  regular  Yankee — al'ays  up  to  coniin'  the 
dumb  Isaacs  over  some  un. 

Then  thur's  the  Kidger's  galls — this  hyur  one's  Sail, 
an'  she'll  hold  her  own  with,  any  uv  'em.  She's  the  old  un 
upsot — al'ays  in  fur  a  singin,'  ur  a  patchin,'  ur  goin'  to 
nieetin',  ur  a  funeril ;  an'  she's  not  afeard  uv  no  feller  in 
the  mountains.  She  wants  to  go  to  town,  but  she's  too  sas- 
sy to  live  out  an'  eat  at  the  second  table — no,  sir  !  she's  jes 
ez  good  ez  anybody,  ef  she  wuz  raised  on  the  Ridge.  But, 
atween  me  an'  you,  she's  a-gitten'  too  many  fixins  an'  rib- 
buns  on.  Them  thino^s  don't  orow  wild  in  the  mountains  ; 
an'  they  ginerally  end  in  swearin'  it  on  somebody  ez  hed 
nothin'  to  do  with  it,  an'  sockin'  him  in  flir  to  pay  fur  it, 
'cause  he  hed  the  sand,  an'  the  yother  feller  hadn't  none, 
an'  besides  he  wusn't  thur  nohow.  This  yother  gall  is 
Siss — her  right  name  is  Nance,  but  she  never  gits  nuthin' 
but  Siss.  She's  a  comin'  on,  too.  I  ruther  think  she  takes 
after  the  ole  man,  but  some  folks  thinks  she  favors  the  ole 
woman.  Ef  she  wouldn't  juke  so,  she  wouldn't  be  so  bad 
lookin',  nuther  ;  an'  not  so  much  shingel  behind  wouldn't 
hurt  her  a  bit.  Her  heels  ain't  too  long,  but  she  will  kick 
up  the  skirt  uv  her  dress  behind  when  she  walks  ;  but  then 
she  haint  got  no  hoops  yet  to  keep  her  dry-goods  out  uv 
the  road,  like  Sail. 

These  yother  towhead's  the  childer — they's  all  sizes,  but 
they's  all  a  little  too  small  to  hev  names — they'll  git  'em 
when  they  git  their  fust  hats  ur  sun-bonnets  at  the  store — 
the  storekeeper'll  throw  'em  names  in  to  the  bargain.  An' 
these  hyur's  some  of  the  dogs ;  they  don't  belong  to  the 
Ridger — they  jes  stay  round  loose  like.  He  ain't  goin'  to 
pay  no  damn  tax  fur  no  ornary  dogs,  he  knows  uv,  an'  hev 
people  ez  hev  sheep  killed,  comin'  to  him  an'  castin'  it  up 
to  him  that  it  wuz  his  hungry  hounds  ez  did  it — no,  sirree  ! 
But  jes  you  kick  one  uv  them  dogs  \Yunst,  an'  you'll  soon 
see  whose  they  aren  I 

In  the  summer  time,  the  Ridger  puts  in  his  best  licks, 
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peelin'  ])ark,  gettin'  out  ties,  rivin'  syiiiigcls,  an'  makin' 
rakes,  an'  hickory  brooms,  an'  split-l)ottoni  chairs.  He 
sells  'era  mostly  to  the  storekeeper — ur,  ruther,  he  trades 
'em  fur  truck,  'lasses,  caliker,  mackeril,  rcesins,  an'  sich 
like.  But  he's  mighty  indei)en(lent,  he  is.  I  wunst  knowed 
uv  a  man  ez  hed  a  spite  agin  the  storekeeper,  an'  he 
wouldn't  dicker  with  him,  no  more.  So  he  uj)S  an'  cuts  a 
most  all-fired  big  load  of  pike-poles,  an' he  drives 'em  right 
past  the  st(jrekeeper's  door,  a-hollerin'  gee  an'  whaw  mighty 
loud,  an'  never  lookin  round  to  see  ef  the  storekeeper  wuz 
lookin'  at  alL  jes  to  spite  him;  an'  he  druv  them  thur  pike- 
poles  clean  into  the  settlement  to  sell  'em ;  but  he  c(mldn't 
sell  'em,  e:?  the  people  wuz  jes  comin'  out  uv  meetin'I  The 
feller  wuz  so  bent  on  spitin'  the  storekeeper,  he  didn't 
know^  it  wuz  Sunday.  He  hed  to  throw  his  pike-poles  away 
an'  come  home;  but  he  got  his  work  in  an'  his  spite  out, 
an'  he  didn't  keer  ef  he  wuz  called  Pike-poles  after  that — 
no,  sirree !  Ez  I  said  afore,  the  Ridger's  mighty  independ- 
ent, he  is,  I  tell  you.  He  don't  keer  whur  he  cuts  his  tim- 
ber— so  he  gits  it,  that's  all.  You  see,  surveyin's  very  on- 
sartin  in  the  mountains,  an'  thur's  no  sich  an  a  thing  ez  a 
line  fence  in  the  deestrick.  An'  a  fence — you  might  ez 
w^ell  try  to  stop  a  hornet  with  psalm-singin'  ez  keep  out  a 
Ridger  with  a  pile  uv  rails!  An'  he  don't  work,  nuther, 
'cept  when  he  can't  help  it.  He's  a  dogged  sight  quicker 
at  huntin'  up  «hingel  stuff  ez  is  stan'in',  than  he  is  a-goin' 
fur  it  in  the  block  with  his  froe.  An'  he  al'ays  keeries  his 
gun  with  him — you  see,  he  might  run  agin  a  bar,  ur  a 
painter,  ur  a  wild-cat,  ur  somethin'.  He's  perty  good  on 
draw  in'  a  bead,  he  is,  but  nuthin'  to  brag  on.  Ef  he  ever 
barks  a  squirrel,  however,  he'll  show  you  jes  how  it  wuz. 
He  knowed  it  w^uz  thur,  but  he  couldn't  see  nuthin'  uv  it; 
so  he  up  an'  he  look  along  his  gun,  an'  draw  it  fine,  jes 
whur  he  knowed  the  years  wuz  behind  the  bark;  an'  he  let 
drive;  an',  sure  enough,  down  come  the  squirrel,  without  a 
hair  teched,  ez  dead  ez  a  dornick!    He  couldn't  tell  no  lie, 
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ef  he  wuz  to  try — a  Eidger  couldn't.  He  don't  know 
niithin'  about  the  truth.  He  kin  swear,  though,  in  court, 
he  kin ;  an'  a'most  any  way  he's  a  mind  to,  'bout  gittin' 
over  on  some  yother  man's  land,  ur  stayin'  on  his  own,  ur 
knowiu'  his  hogs  from  his  neighbors'  hogs,  an'  sich  like.  I 
reckon,  with  his  rifle,  a  Ridger  could  fetch  a  wild  turkey 
at  fifty  yard,  ef  the  thing  w^uzn't  foolin'  round  too  much ; 
but  he'd  swear  it  wuz  forty  rod  off,  an'  he  jes  knowed  it 
wuz  thur,  but  he  couldn't  see  nutliin'  uv  it.  Fishin's 
a'most  too  hard  work  fur  him.  He  kin  haul  out  a  trout  in 
the  yerley  spring,  when  they's  so  dogonned  hungry  they'll 
jump  out  uv  the  water  fur  a'most  anything,  ur  he  kin 
ketch  them  in  a  drag-net.  But  jes  hear  him  talk — an' 
swearin'  its  so  !  He's  ketched  many  a  trout  ez  wuiz  more 
nur  a  mess  fur  his  whole  family ;  an'  he  never  see  one  uv 
them  city  chaps,  with  a  keeridge-whip  pole,  an'  gum  boots, 
an'  a  bookfull  of  perty  made-up  flies,  an'  a  basket  slung 
around  him,  ez  could  ketch  one  to  all  he  wanted ! — though 
he  took  the  city  chap  to  all  the  good  holes,  an'  drunk  his 
bug-juice  fur  him,  an'  took  him  a  mile  through  the  laurels  to 
go  forty  rod  by  a  road ;  fur  he's  up  to  all  kinds  uv  tricks 
on  them  ez  aint  no  whur  around  jes  to  say  how  it  wuz 
theirselves. 

In  the  winter  time,  the  Ridger  lays  by  fur  the  summer, 
an' spekilates — tellin'jes  exac'ly  w'at  he's  goin'  to  do  jes  ez 
soon  ez  he  kin  git  out.  'Tween  times,  the  ole  woman  makes 
him  git  up  an'  hustle  an'  cut  firewood,  ur  mend  her  bread- 
baskets, ur  haul  a  load  uv  bark  ur  ties  to  the  station  an'  take 
it  out  in  feed  to  keep  the  beasts  a-goin'.  An'  I  may  jes 
ez  well  say  here,  thet  a  Ridger  ain't  much  ez  hezen't  two 
bosses — ginerally  a  reddish  sorrel  an'  an  old  white  mare, 
speckled  somew'at,  with  her  belly  hanging  down  big,  an' 
her  nose  stickin'  straight  out,  an'  her  tail  all  yaller  like — a 
Ridger  can't  git  along  right  without  two  bosses,  no  how. 
They's  not  much  fur  bosses,  but  they's  bosses,  anyhow.  He 
can't  seU'em,  an'  they  won't  die ;  so  they  jes  live  on,  an'  he 
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hez  'em.     In  tlie  summer  time  lie  hitches  them  in  a  wagon, 
jes  to  let  people  know  he  ain't  one  of  them  thiir  dogonned 
ornary  poor  Ridgers  ez  he's  hearn  tell  on  ;  fur,  mostly,  he 
hezn't  nuthin'  'cept  some  straw  an'  an  empty  bag  in  the 
bed,  an'  the  gears  'bout  hold  the  thing  together.     An',  by 
the   way,  them  gears  is  a  sight — well,  I  jedge  a  Ridger 
could  kiver  a  whole  boss  with  harness,  ef  he  bed  no  more 
nur   a   bridle  to  begin  with,  splicin'   hyur  with  hickory, 
tiein'  hyur  with  grapevine,  ur  bindin'  hyur  with  straw,  ur 
loopin'   up  hyur  with  pawpaw  an'  sassyfrak.     AVhen  it 
comes  to  gittin'  his  team  in  gears,  the   Ridger's  no  slouch 
'bout  puttin'  things  together,  I  tell  you.     In  the  winter 
time,  he  hitches  them  to  a  sled,  ez  I  said  afore,  an'  hauls  a 
load  of  somethin'  jes  to  keep  -'em  a-goin ;  in  the  summer 
time,  they  keep  theirselves  buddin'  'round — thet  is,  skrim- 
magin'  whur  they  've  a  mind  to  on  the  buds  an'  leaves  an' 
moss,  an'  sich  like,  with  a  nip  uv  grass  'tween  the  stuns 
now  an'  agin.     An',  to  go  back  to  the  ole  woman — I  tell 
you  ef  it  wuzn't  fur  her,  the  Ridger  would   crawl  into  a 
hole  in  the  winter  time,  like  a  chippy  ur  a  woodchuck,  an' 
keep  hisself  thur,  till  the  summer  would  thaw  him  out  an' 
put  an  end  to  his  speckilation.     She  jes  makes  it  so  lively 
fur  the  ole  man  he's  jes  glad  to  git  out  uV  the  house  an'  do 
somethin' — ketch  rabbits,  ur  skeer  up  a  pheasant,  ur  fol- 
low a  pig  track  'way  'round  to  the  store,  an'  swear  he  jes 
come  within  one  uv  shootin'  a  most  all-fired  big  buck  thet 
evenin' — ef  he  hed  a  only  hed  his  gun,  an'  it  hedn't  a  been 
so  dogonned  dark ! 

The  Ridger  hezn't  much  book-larnin',  but  ez  much  ez 
he  wants.  He  kin  tackle  a  piece  in  the  paper,  an'  worry 
through  somehow  ;  an'  he  kin  put  his  fist  to  a  bill  ur  an 
article,  'stead  uv  makin'  his  mark.  He  don't  know  much, 
but  he's  hearn  tell  uv  a  heap— all,  I  reckon,  thet's  a-goin', 
thet's  worth  talkin'  about.  He  reads  the  country  paper  jes 
ez  long  ez  the  editor  is  green  enough  to  send  it  to  him  fur 
nuthni  ;  an'  now  an'  agin  the  storekeeper  wraps  a  passel 
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up  in  a  piece  uv  ole  paper  thet  keeps  his  hand  in  on  know- 
in'  the  letters,  afore  he  forgits  'em  entirely.  I  jedge,  a 
Ridger  never  gits  no  further  nur  the  elephant  in  the  spell- 
in'-book,  'cept  to  look  at  the  picters,  an'  make  wads  uv  the 
leaves  in  the  back. 

When  it  comes  to  politics,  the  Ridger  is  jes  thur,  jes 
whur  he  al'ays  wuz,  an'  jes  whur  he  al'ays  will  be — he's  a 
Demmycrat !  Thet's  jes  exac'ly  what  the  Ridger  is — he's  a 
Demmycrat  dyed  in  the  wool — he's  Ole  Hickory  through 
an'  through.  He  don't  know  nuthin'  more  nur  to  be  a 
Demmycrat ;  an'  he  jes  don't  want  to  know  more  nuther. 
An'  he'll  vote  fur  Gineral  Jackson,  ur  any  yother  man  ez  is 
a  good  Demmycrat,  jes  ez  long  ez  he  kin  crawl  to  the  polls 
an'  stick  in  his  vote !  Mostly,  he  comes  to  town,  on  elec- 
tion day,  with  a  sack  of  chestnuts.  He  sells  about  half  uv 
them,  an'  gits  the  yother  half  stole ;  an'  then  he  gits  tight 
on  the  money  he  gits  fur  the  half  ez  he  sells,  an'  forgits  all 
about  the  yother  half  thet  he  dont,  an'  goes  home  in  the 
night,  hollerin'  an'  yellin'  all  the  way.  Election  day's  his 
big  day  in  the  year — Christmas,  Fourth  uv  July,  Thanks- 
givin'  day  an'  Easter's  small  potatoes  'side  uv  it,  I  tell 
you! 

When  it  comes  to  goin'  to  meetin'  he  aint  much — the 
Ridger  don't  belong  to  no  church  in  partikilur.  Ef  thur's 
Baptists  about,  like  ez  not,  he  gits  dipped ;  but  it  don't  do 
him  no  more  good  nur  fallin'  in  the  crick.  So,  ef  thur's 
Dunkers  in  his  deestrick,  he'll  go  to  the  love  feasts  an'  kiss 
the  galls  at  one  end  an'  hev  his  feet  washed  at  the  yother ; 
but  it  don't  change  his  ways  nohow  'tween  them  two  pints. 
So,  ef  thur's  a  Methodis'  bush-meetin  in  his  parts,  an'  a 
preacher  thur  ez  kin  make  the  woods  stink  uv  brimstone, 
an'  make  things  git  red  hot  all  round,  he's  not  slow  'bout 
goin'  up  to  the  mourners'  bench,  an'  shoutin'  halleluyah, 
like  ez  he  wuz  kiverin'  a  yaller-jacket's  nest  an'  he  didn't 
know  it,  an'  the  yaller-jackets  wuz  jes  a-goin'  fur  him,  zip ! 
zip !     But  when  election  day  comes  round   agin   he's  jes 
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whiir  he  wiiz  afore.  Ez  he  gits  old,  however,  an'  crippled 
up  with  rheiimatiz,  ur  the  sweeny  like,  an'  thinks  he's 
a-goin'  under,  he  kind  o'  gits  solemn  like  an'  talks  about 
the  Good  Man  an'  the  bad  man  to  the  childer  ;  but  he 
mostly  winds  up  by  gittin'  ashamed  iiv  hisself,  an'  says 
nuthin'.  On  Sunday  he  gits  down  the  ole  smoky  Bible  ez 
hez  laid  on  a  shelf  above  his  bed  fur  a  coon's  age,  an'  looks 
at  the  picters  of  Moses  in  the  bull-rushes  and  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den  ;  then  he  gits  down  the  string  uv  ole  Hagars- 
town  almanacs,  ez  the  ole  woman  hez  hangin'  on  a  nail  by 
the  chimley,  an'  looks  at  the  man  with  his  bowels  out,  an' 
the  feller  haulin'  firewood  in  January,  an'  so  on,  till 
evenin',  when,  like  ez  not,  he  licks  the  boys  like  thunder 
ftir  stonin'  pinies,  ur  goim'  a  fishin',  ur  foolin'  around  a 
rattlesnake  den,  all  day.  I  see  an  ole  Ridger  wunst  ez 
hed  religious  difficulties,  ez  he  called  'em  ;  an'  he  had  'em 
bad.  I  jes  tell  you,  he  got  so  he  couldn't  sleep  fur  'em  ;  an' 
thur  wuz  no  livin'  with  him,  he  wuz  so  oneasy  an'  pes- 
tersome.  ^Yell,  the  ole  woman  she  see  somethin'  must 
be  done,  or  she  be  to  sleep  on  the  clapboard  roof  agin  a 
weight-pole.  So  she  up  an'  she  sent  fur  a  preacher  way 
off  to  town ;  an'  he  come ;  an'  at  it  the  ole  man  an'  the 
preacher  went,  ruther  shy  an'  sidelin'  at  fust,  like  a  turkey 
hen  an'  a  rooster ;  but,  after  while,  they  come  together  ker- 
sock !  An'  sich  an  a  clinch  an'  tussle  it  wuz,  I  jes  tell  you  ! 
The  ole  woman  an'  the  childer  jes  stood  around  all  eyes  an' 
years;  they  never  see  the  ole  man  jes  a-bilin'  over  with 
nuthin'  afore,  an'  talk — why,  it  jes  made  their  har  riz  to 
hear  him  an'  the  preacher.  But  it  wasn't  no  use.  The 
preacher  busted  his  paper  culler,  an'  got  away  somehow 
afore  evenin' ;  but  the  ole  man  hed  them  religious  difficul- 
ties jes  wusser  nur  afore.  Nohow  he  could  fix  it,  he  couldn't 
see  ez  how  it  wuz  ez  Samson  could  ketch  so  many  foxes,  an' 
tie  their  tails  together,  an'  set  'em  to  kerry  fire  through  the 
cornfields  uv  the  Philistians,  an'  all  hisself!  Fur  he 
knowed  somethin'  about  foxes  an'  ketchin'  foxes,  both  red 
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iins  and  gray  uns;  an'  he  knowed  it  wuzn't  in  the  wood  fur 
Samson,  ur  any  yother  man,  to  ketch  jes  ez  many  ez  they 
say  he  did;  an'  on  that  pint  he  wuz  jes  thur,  an'  wuz  goin' 
to  stick  I  An'  the  ole  man  did  stick,  until  he  see  his  son 
one  day  a-makin'  fox  sculps  out  uv  the  hide  uv  a  yaller 
dog  ez  he  hed  missed,  an'  then  he  see  it  wuz  sich  an  a  way, 
ez  like  ez  not,  ez  Samson  did — like  an  ez  Samson  wuz  a 
Jew,  an'  up  to  all  the  Yankee  tricks  uv  the  Jews  with  the 
oldest.  After  which  the  ole  man,  he  took  to  his-  bed,  an' 
died  ez  peaceful  like  ez  ef  he  never  hed  them  religious  dif- 
ficulties nur  nuthin' ;  an'  his  son  got  enough  fur  the  fox 
sculps  ez  he  cut  the  dog  skin  up  in,  to  pay  for  plantin'  the 
ole  man  in  a  box  ez  hed  silver  handles,  I  jes  tell  you,  he 
did. 

But  it  aint  in  gittin'  his  work  in,  nur  in  votin'  straight, 
nur  in  gittin. religion,  thet  the  Ridger  shows  hisself  in — it's 
in  goin'  to  law.  When  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
law,  he's  jes  thur  all  the  time,  he  is.  Mostly,  it's  a  most 
all-fired  knotty  stick  he  takes  into  court — 'bout  a  hog,  ur 
a  bull,  ur  stealin'  bark,  ur  gittin'  out  a  lie-bill,  ef  it's  in 
the  wood.  An'  him  settle  a  case — you  might  ez  soon  split 
a  gum  inter  kindlin',  ez  make  him.  The  fust  time  he 
comes  to  town  to  see  a  I'yar  'bout  it  he  fetches  with  him 
a  laurel  ur  a  pawpaw  stick  fur  a  cane,  ur  a  poke  uv  sassy- 
frac,  an'  his  pockets  full  uv  chestnuts  an'  runty  apples  ; 
an'  afore  he  gits  out  uv  town,  he  see  every  I'yar  in  it,  an' 
gits  the  same  advice  from  every  one  uv  'em,  to  go  home, 
an'  git  to  shavin'  shingels,  an'  let  lawin'  alone  ;  but  thet 
only  makes  him  wuss.  An'  then  he  gits  perty  full,  an' 
goes  home ;  an'  him  an'  the  yother  man  hev  it  all  over 
agin'  in  the  store.  They  cuss  an'  they  cuss,  an'  they  talk 
about  fightin'  an'  chawin'  one  another,  over  the  counter,  ur 
around  the  stove,  but  never  clinch.  An'  afore  long  the 
Ridger  is  back  in  town,  like  ez  not  with  his  hair  mowed 
off,  an'  around  his  neck  shaved  up  ez  high  ez  his 
vears,  an'  his  coat   fastened   up   with   a   hickory   string, 
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mcaiiin'  business  like — like  ez  ef  he  muz  jes  a-goin'  to  sher- 
iff the  whole  township.  An'  so  it  goes.  It  never  costs  him 
nuthiii'  till  he  hez  to  pay  his  share  uv  the  costs,  an'  then 
he  quits,  mostly  fur  good ;  fur  the  costs  uses  him  up,  an' 
the  ole  woman  an'  him  after  thet  hev  enough  to  do  to  keep 
him  at  home.  He  aint  no  fighter  in  a  gineral  way  ;  an' 
aint  often  in  the%ands  uv  the  Deestrick  Attorney  fur  cut- 
tin'  an'  stabbin',  ur  shootin',  ur  burnin'  a  man  out ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  keepin'  up  spite,  an'  wranglin',  an'  gittin' 
his  Dutch  up,  an'  keepin'  it  up,  an'  hevin'  a  tussle  whur 
thur's  only  costs  to  pay,  he's  jes  thur  all  the  time.  He's 
al'ays  poor,  an'  mean,  an'  stingy ;  an'  he  don't  know^  nuthin' 
above  a  trick  ur  a  piece  uv  meanness;  an'  he's  so  dog- 
onned  lazy  thet  he  couldn't  do  nuthin'  ez  hed  sperrut  in  it 
ef  hed  a  mind  to.  'Bout  the  biggest  thing  fur  meanness 
ur  dow^nright  cussedness  I  ever  see  a  regular  Ridger  do,  I 
see  this  winter  comin'  three  year  ago.  It  wuz  at  the  Wid- 
der  Heiple's  weddin'.  An'  jes  when  the  preacher  w'uz 
tiein'  the  knot,  an'  the  cabin  wuz  chock  full  uv  folks  lookin' 
on — an'  jes  then  Andy  Snyder — the  ornriest  white  man,  I 
jedge,  ez  ever  w^uz — an'  jes  because  he  hedn't  got  no  bid — 
well,  jes  then,  he  ups  an'  he  puts  a  ladder  agin  the  chim- 
ley  on  the  outside,  an'  dumb  up,  an'  emptied  a  bag  uv 
polecats  down  the  chimley,  an'  then  lit  out  through  the 
woods  !  An'  sich  an  a  sight  an'  stink,  I  never  see !  'Bout 
four  uv  tlie  varmints  come  right  dowai  ke-plump  in  amongst 
the  hot  coals  !  An'  then  sich  an  a  scatterment  an'  a 
rumpus !  an'  sich  an  a  kickin'  hyur  an'  a  kickin  thur,  ez 
the  varmints  got  in  among  the  crowd  afore  they  jes  knowed 
w''at  wuz  up!  An'  then  sich  an  a  breakin'  fur  the  door! 
But  the  door  wuz  barred  on  the  outside — Andy  wuz  sharp 
enough  fur  thet!  Well,  I  jedge,  afore  Sam  Lightcap 
crawled  out  uv  the  winder,  an'  opened  the  door,  an'  let  the 
folks  out  inter  the  open  air,  they  wuz  the  sickest  party  uv 
weddin'  folks  ever  wuz,  they  wuz  I  Whur  so  many  vittles 
come  from  ez  avuz  layin' loose  around  thet  cabin  thet  night, 
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I  never  could  make  out ;  'cause,  you  see,  every  one  wuz  a- 
holdin'  oft'  thet  day  fur  the  weddin'  supper,  an'  nobody,  ez 
I  hearn  tell  on,  went  in  fur  thet,  after  the  varmints  hed  to 
do  with  it !  Well,  the  splicin'  wuz  busted  fur  thet  night, 
an'  long  enough  fur  the  weddin'  things  to  git  clear  uv  the 
stink  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  an'  the  cabin  to  git  smoked 
an'  whitewashed  agin  an'  agin,  till  a  dog  could  live  in  it 
over  night  without  turnin'  hisself  inside  out  in  the  mornin'. 
An',  I  guess,  ef  ever  thet  Andy  Snyder  gits  back  from  the 
ile  regions  agin,  he'll  know  wat's  good  fur  him  fur  the  rest 
uv  his  days,  he  will.  Now,  a'most  any  Ridger  would  a 
socked  down  a  goose  ur  a  gobbler,  an'  a-kivered  the  folks 
an'  things  all  over  with  soot;  but  Andy,  he  wuz  so  dog- 
onned  ornary,  he  be  to  git  polecats.  Howsomever,  its  jes 
the  way  a  Ridger  fights,  like  a  polecat.  Ef  he's  ketched 
hookin'  a  chicken,  ur  runnin'  oft'  with  a  barrow,  ur  doin' 
somethin'  he  ortent  to,  ur  blamed  fur  it,  instead  uv  fightin' 
like  a  coon  ur  a  Avildcat  agin  all  the  cdds  you  can  sot  agin 
him,  he  gits  up  sich  an  a  stink,  an'  crawls  out  uv  it  ez  he 
kin,  bein'  used  to  it  like. 

I  reckon  a  Ridger  never  gits  beyond  bein'  a  big  boy. 
He  can't  grow  corn  in  the  mountains  bigger  nur  a  nubbin, 
an'  he  can't  grow  hisself  bigger  nur  a  nubbin,  nuther. 
He's  a  kind  uv  a  runt — a-suckin'  away  fur  dear  life  at  the 
hind  tit  uv  the  earth,  an'  a-gittin'  no  bigger  never  nur  a 
shoat.  He's  a  scrub  any  Avay  you  take  him.  Wat  a  man 
wants  to  make  'im  grow  big  is  work — a  rough  an'  tumble 
tussle  with  every  day  varmints  thet'll  kill  him  ef  he  don't 
kill  them.  You  may  jes  bet,  the  biggest  corn  an'  the  big- 
gest weeds  al'ays  grow  together;  an'  whur  you  see  the 
heftiest  feller  an'  the  ornriest  cuss  hevin'  a  hold  uv  each 
yother's  neck,  thet's  whur  you  gits  your  man  ez  is  a 
team — ez  is  a  team,  I  tell  you,  an'  a  yaller  dog  under  the 
wagon.  Ef  it  wuzn't  fur  the  ole  woman,  the  Ridger  would 
run  out  in  no  time,  he  would.  The  odds  is  agin  her ;  but  the 
work  uv  the  cabin  keeps  her  up,  day  after  day,  and  year  af- 
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ter  vear,  an'  the  air  iiv  the  mountains  keeps  her  fresh 
like  au'  hcartsome,  an'  she  breeds  like  a  rabbit.  But  it 
ain't  no  use.  A  ground  ez  grows  huckleberries  won't  grow 
pumpkins  thet'll  kerry  off  the  pewter  spoon  at  the  fair.  It 
takes  a  heap  uv  manure,  an'  slathers  uv  sunshine  an'  warm 
rain  to  git  up  a  rose  ez  is  a  rose,  an'  a  ready  hand  to  tear 
up  the  jimson  thet'll  gro^v  up  aside  uv  it  in  the  same  patch 
uv  ground. 

Howsomever,  the  Ridger's  a  character — a  kind  uv  a  nat- 
uril  curiosity,  like.  He's  a  kind  uv  a  tadpole,  ez  I  see 
wunst,  ez  is  growed  in  the  dark,  and  kept  in  the  water,  so 
thet  he  can't  git  out  nohow  to  turn  hisself  into  a  toad  ur  a 
frog ;  his  gills  won't  stick  fast  in  the  water  an'  make  the 
cuss  fill  up  his  lungs  Avith  air,  ur  go  under  an'  drown ;  an' 
his  tail  jes  holds  on  to  him  ez  long  ez  he's  more  'nur  a  fish 
nur  a  frog. 

When  you  ask  him  whur  he  come  from,  he  don't  know  ; 
an'  more  nur  thet,  ho  don't  keer.  He's  hearn  tell  his  folks 
come  over  the  mountains  afore  the  Injuns  wuz  all  any 
more  ;  but  how  it  wuz,  he  never  troubles  hisself  'bout  it,  no 
how.  I  jedge,  howfever,  he  come  from  the  German  stock 
ez  come  into  these  hyur  neck  uv  woods  in  early  times  from 
over  the  mountains  'bout  Philadelj^hy.  He  calls  hisself  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman  ;  but  he  ain't  more  nur  half  uv  a 
most  anything.  He  talks  Dutch  even  wusser  nur  he  talks 
Eno^lish.  When  he's  mad  he  swears  in  Dutch — it  comes 
handier,  he  says ;  an'  when  he  gets  skeered  about  some- 
thin',  an'  prays,  he  mostly  gits  into  Dutch  afore  he  gits 
through  with  it.  An'  its  a  mighty  good  thing  the  Lord 
kin  make  out  a'most  any  kind  uv  talk,  ur  the  poor  Ridg- 
er'd  hev  a  most  an  all-fired  slim  chance  uv  gittin'  goose- 
wings  an'  gold  in  the  yother  world  !  An'  I  jes  tell  you,  ef 
I  was  a-preachin'  among  'era  fur  to  make  'em  git  up  an' 
git,  I'd  fix  'em  ez  they  fix  land-tortles  when  they  want  to 
make  'em  go  into  rabbit  holes  and  hustle  the  rabbits  out. 
I'd  jes  tie  a  bunch  of  fire  'bout  near  enough  their  backs  ez 
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to  scorch  their  yaller  har  off,  an'  ef  they  wouldn't  tortle, 
I'd  know  the  reason  why,  you  may  jes  bet  I  would ! 

Now,  I  jes  v/ant  to  tell  you  how  a  Ridger  fooled  away 
his  time  in  the  mountains,  ez  I  knowed  uv  wunst ;  an'  then 
I  be  to  light  out  uv  this  hyur  hole  for  Possum  Holler,  two- 
forty.  Well,  this  hyur  Ridger  hed  two  bosses  ez  wuz  scrubs 
like  hisself,  an'  a  wagon  an'  gears  to  match.  1  hev  told 
you  how  he  kept  his  bosses  goin' — I'll  tell  you  now  'bout  the 
wagon.  So  he  ups  an'  he  goes  into  the  pines  an'  cuts  pine 
knots  fur  a  whole  day  ;  then  he  hitches  up  his  team  an' 
goes  fur  them  knots,  an'  brings  'em  home,  an'  thet  takes 
another  whole  day  ;  an'  then  he  piles  them  knots  on  a  flat 
stun,  ez  hez  a  gutter  cut  in  it,  an'  turns  the  ole  woman's 
soap-biler  over  the  top  uv  them ;  an'  then  he  builds  a  big 
fire  on  the  top  uv  the  biler ;  an'  he  keeps  hisself  an'  his 
boys  choppin'  wood  fur  thet  fire  all  day  ;  an'  in  the  evenin' 
uv  the  third  day  he  hez  melted  out  uv  them  pine  knots 
'bout  a  pint  uv  tar ! — 'bout  enough  to  keep  his  wagon  goin' 
fur  another  load  uv  knots  !  Naw  you  know  w'at  a  pint 
uv  tar  is  wuth,  so  you  kin  jes  calkilate  exac'ly  w'at  this 
hyur  Ridger  wuz  wuth  to  his  heirs  when  he  died  uv  ole 
age  cuttin'  knots  an'  bilin'  out  tar  to  the  last ! 

Thank  you ;  I  take  a  little  now  an'  again,  jes  to  keep  up 
the  taste  uv  it  like  ;  fur  a  man  ez  forgits  the  taste  uv  sper- 
ruts  runs  a  mighty  sure  chance  uv  takin'  too  much  uv  it 
some  day,  an'  then  not  knowin  nuthin'  about  it  whur  'oud 
he  be,  I'd  jes  like  to  know !     Hyur's  my  respec's. 


The   Erdspiegel 


The  wife  and  mother  stood  on  the  porch  and  looked  into 
the  gloom  of  the  gathering  fog ;  while  the  drizzling  rain 
continued,  and  everything  was  dripping,  dripping,  until 
the  little  world  in  view  seemed  to  be  a  sponge,  so  saturated 
with  water  that  retention  of  another  drop  was  impossible. 
The  cattle,  with  their  heads  buried  in  the  straw,  and  their 
backs  exposed  to  the  weather  till  they  were  sleek  with  the 
gentle  combing  of  the  rain,  standing  motionless  in  the 
barnyard,  as  if  they  feared  to  move  lest  they  should  lose 
the  stack — one  after  another,  from  white  to  black,  dissolved 
out  of  sight  in  the  humid  haze.  The  turkeys,  wet  and 
moping,  among  the  steaming,  sleeping  hogs,  beneath  their 
roof  of  dripping  buckwheat  straw,  were  imagined,  but  could 
be  seen  no  longer.  The  geese,  asleep  on  their  one-legged 
beds,  with  their  heads  pillowed  on  their  downy  backs  be- 
neath the  curtain  of  the  lapping  feathers  of  their  folded 
wings,  lapsed  into  little  clouds  condensed  into  the  sem- 
blance of  substance  in  the  lane,  then  melted  into  vapor. 
The  chickens,  drooping,  draggle-tailed  and  dim,  in  a 
mournful  row  close  against  the  garden  fence,  disappeared 
with  the  more  distinct  palings — even  the  group  of  fowls 
beneath  the  savin-bush  before  the  porch,  lost  shape,  and, 
with  the  bush,  passed  into  a  shade  that  alone  remained, 
but  strange  and  indistinguishable  in  the  general  gloom  of 
moisture.  In  fine,  the  fog  became  so  dense  as  to  be  impene- 
trable to  vision  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 

With  her  left  hand  pressed  against  the  post  of  the  porch, 
of  the  humble  log  farm-house,  in  a  clearing  on  the  slope  of 
one  of  the  ridges  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  with  her  right  clutch- 
ing an  idle  pair  of  shears  and  a  piece  of  cloth  for  patching, 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  holding  up,  from  tlie  water  on  the 
floor,  the  skirt  of  her  barred  flannel  gown,  the  woman 
stood,  looking  anxiously  in  the  direction  of  the  path,  over 
the  top  of  the  ridge  down  which,  after  emerging  from  a 
thick  undergrowth  of  laurel,  chestnut-sj^rout  and  rhodo- 
dendron, she  expected  to  see  or  hear  her  two  children, 
Sammy  and  Ellen,  coming  home  from  their  distant  school 
in  the  hollow  on  the  ojoposite  side  of  the  mountain.  It  was 
not  time,  indeed,  for  the  children  to  come;  but  the  fog  ex- 
cited the  anxiety  of  the  mother,  and  the  darkness  made  it 
appear  much  later  in  the  afternoon,  or  evening  of  the  No- 
vember day,  than  it  was.  Then,  turning  in  the  direction 
of  the  road  from  the  town — a  group  of  five  buildings, 
a  mill,  the  miller's  dwelling,  an  old  tavern  stand,  a 
blacksmith-shop,  and  a  store  and  the  post-office  in  one, 
known  to  the  people  around  for  several  miles,  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness,  as  simply  the  town — she  pierced  the  wall 
of  fog  in  vain  to  discern  her  husband  returning,  astride 
Old  Baldy,  the  leader  of  his  plow  team,  and  the  patient 
drudge  of  the  mountain  farm ;  when,  suddenly,  at  the  gate, 
to  her  gladdened  eyes,  her  husband,  in  an  old  army-over- 
coat and  drooping  slouch  hat,  appeared — a  sj)ectre,  vague 
in  the  enveloping  fog,  but  in  the  fond  wife's  eye,  a  grand 
reality  of  the  strength  and  courage,  and  the  hard  sense  and 
warm  feeling  of  manhood,  in  whose  presence  her  heart  was 
light  and  her  mind  free  from  care,  in  a  happy,  unconscious 
assurance  that  he  who  had  made  her  a  wife  and  a  mother 
would  protect  and  provide  for  her  and  her  children ;  and 
that,  within  the  range  of  his  manly  power,  they  all  would 
live  together  in  plenty,  in  happiness,  and  in  security  until 
death.  Her  husband  had  stabled  the  old  white  fleabitten 
horse,  and  was  at  her  side,  before  she  either  heard  or  saw 
that  he  had  returned — so  dull  and  dark  w^as  the  gloom  to 
hearing  and  sight. 

Having  come  into  the  house,  the  man  laid  on  the  table 
the  packages  and  other  articles  which  he  had  brought  from 
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the  town,  taking  them  from  under  his  arm,  where  they  had 
been  protected  from  the  weather  by  the  cape  of  his  coat, 
and  frcmi  his  capacious  pockets,  chatting,  to  a  provoking 
length  in  her  anxiety,  as  he  proceeded  with  deliberation 
from  one  to  the  other.  "  Thur,  Mary — thur's  what'll  set 
your  quiltin'  a-goin'  and  make  'er  boom — caliker  enough 
to  kiver  all  creation,  an'thread,  an'  all  the  fixin's  ez  you 
said  I  be  to  git.  An'  thur's  y'ur  coffee ;  fur  it  aint  no  use 
hevin'  nothin',  unless  you  got  somethin'  a-b'ilin'  hot  for  the 
weemin.  An'  this,  I  know  by  the  feel  of  it — this  hyur's 
y'ur  short  sweet'nin'  to  spile  the  taste  of  the  coffee — it 
makes  the  galls  sweet,  though,  somehow — somethin'  does, 
at  any  rate,  I  reckon.  And  this — hyur — I  most  forgit — a 
man's  like  to  disremember  when  he's  got  a  heap  o'  things 
to  look  to — yes  ;  them  must  be  reesins !  And  thur's  the 
goll-darned  '  Gazette,'  and  more  people  gittin'  married,  an' 
bustin'  up,  an'  gittin'  killed  an'  dyin'  off  in  it,  than  'ould 
settle  this  hyur  deestrick  thicker  nur  stones.  And  thur's 
what  our  member  of  Congress  has  sent  me.  I  reckon  he 
thinks  I  aint  no  slouch  of  a  Demmycrat  in  these  parts,  and  I 
aint.  It's  a  mighty  big  book  aint  it ! — an'  perty ! — an'  fail 
of  figures  and  cipherin'!  It  aint  much  fur  readin'  though, 
but  it'll  make  a  good  foundation  for  the  stack  of  books  on 
the  stand.  An'  t*his" — taking  from  an  inside  pocket  a 
flask  of  whiskey — "this  hyur  I'll  put  in  the  case  of  the 
clock.  The  boys  '11  need  it  to  warm  'em  up  afore  takin'  the 
galls  home  from  y'ur  quiltin';  at  any  rate,  its  a  mighty 
handy  thing  to  hev  in  the  house  in  case  of  cramp,  or  colic, 
or  a'most  anything.  Wat  'ould  you  do,  ef  you  wuz  bit 
by  a  rattlesnake,  and  none  of  this  hyur  liquor  lyin'  around 
loose? — go  under,  wouldn't  you! — well,  I  reckon!  And 
hyur's" — taking  a  package  from  the  pocket  opposite  to 
that  fi'om  which  he  had  removed  the  flask — "hyur's  a 
dime's  worth  of  mintstick  for  the  childer,  and  six  fire-crack- 
ers for  Sammy,  case  he  likes  to  shoot  'em  at  Major,  and  a 
candy  soldier  for  Ellen,  case  she's  goin'  to  marry  a  colonel 
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or  mebbe  a  gin'ral  some  day.  An'  Avheii  you  give  'em  the 
mintstick,  Mary,  jes  remember,  the  galls  al'ays  git  the  big- 
gest pieces ;  and  the  storekeeper  says,  says  he,  '  Little  Nell ' 
— for  he  al'ays  calls  her  *  Little  Nell '  — you  see,  he's  been 
a-readin'  a  book,  and  thur  ayuz  a  character  in  it,  jes  like 
Ellen,  so  he  says,  and  she  wuz  called  Little  Nell,  and  she 
died — and  he  says,  says  he,  *  Little  Nell,' — meanin'  Ellen, 
—  'musn't  eat  the  soldier,  fur  his  blue  pants  an'  red  coat 
an'  green  hat  is  p'ison,  an'  she  'ould^  die  too.'  Now,  there 
— don't  be  a-frettin'  and  a-worryin' — they'll  be  comin' 
perty  soon,  a-'hoopin'  down  the  hill !  —  Git  off  the  path  in 
the  fog? — and  in  among  the  rocks  an'  laurels? — and  lost 
in  the  the  mountains? — and  never  found? — there,  there, 
Mary;  that'll  do!  You  weemin's  al'ays  thinkin'  somethin' 
awful's  a-goin'  to  happen,  an'  conjecturin',  an'  puttin'  the 
wussest  face  on  everything,  and  al'ays  forgittin' isomethin' 
that  makes  it  look  jes  th'  other  way.  Now,  quit  y'ur  lookin' 
as  ef  you  wuz  a-goin'  to  bust  out  cryin' ! — aint  thur  Major 
with  them  childer?  An'  do  you  'spose  that  dog  could  loss 
hisself  in  these  hyur  mountains,  an'  on  a  path  he's  footed 
iur  years?  It's  a  dogg'd  long  strip,  you  may  well  say, 
'tween  hyur  and  that  'are  school'use  in  the  holler — more'n 
a  mile  and  a  half,  I  reckon,  and  laurels  a'most  all  the  way; 
but  that  'are  dog  'ould  find  his  Avay  out  of  them  laurels  at 
midnight,  and  fetch  them  childer  with  'im,  ef  he  hed  to  do 
it  with  his  teeth !  That  dog's  a  powerful  dog,  Mary.  He 
aint  much  for  trackin'  a  coon  or  'possum,  but  fur  goin'  'long 
and  mindin'  his  business,  an'  tacklin'  varmint,  or  a-bringin' 
down  an  onruly  steer,  thur's  no  sich  dog  in  these  parts ! — 
Howsomever,  git  y'ur  bucket  and  do  y'ur  milkin',  while  I 
feed  the  beasts,  an'  open  the  door  of  the  shed  fur  the  cattle 
to  go  in  ef  they've  a  mmd  to — for,  I  tell  you,  this  kind  of  a 
spell,  a-sleetin'  one  day  and  a-snowin'  the  next,  and  then 
a-rainin'  an'  a-foggin'  up,  is  hard  on  stock — would  make 
a'most  anybody's  cattle  look  ornary  ;  an'  while  y'ur  gittin' 
up  supper,  I'll  jes  go  up  on  the  hill  an'  take  a  look ;  but 
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there  aint  no  use  talkiu',  them  chikler'll  he  hvur  afore 
we're  half  done — that  dog'll  bring  'em,  ef  he  hez  to  swim 
the  whole  way  and  kerrv  'em  on  his  back ! " 

But  William  finished  his  evening's  work  at  the  barn — 
watered,  and  fed  and  bedded  his  horses,  opened  the  shed 
for  the  cattle,  threw  a  half-bushel  measure  of  "  ears  "  to  the 
pigs,  and  scattered  a  peck  of  "shelled  "  to  the  chickens  and 
turkeys  and  gee^e,  clamorous  at  his  heels  wherever  he  went ; 
and  Mary  milked  the  cows,  and  strained  the  milk,  and  set 
it  away  in  flat  crocks  in  the  cool,  running  water  in  the  big 
stone  trough,  and  skimmed  the  morning's  milk,  and  poured 
the  cream,  to  be  churned  on  the  morrow,  into  the  high 
crock  on  the  stone  floor,  got  a  bowl  of  milk  and  a  saucer 
of  butter  for  supper,  and  fastened  the  chain  of  the  spring- 
house  door ;  and  both  returned  to  the  house,  and  stood  on 
the  porch,  in  silence  looking  toward  the  path  on  the  hill 
and  into  the  blackening  gloom  of  the  dusk  of  evening 
commingling  with  the  fog ;  and  yet  the  children  came 
not. 

Feeling  greater  anxiety  than  he  was  willing  to  exhibit 
before  his  wife,  the  father  tried  to  whistle  ;  but  his  lips  and 
throat  were  dry,  and  his  breath  too  hurried  and  broken. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  his  overcoat,  as  if  about  to  put  it  on 
again  ;  but — no  ;  he  would  not  need  it ;  he  would  be  back 
in  a  short  while,  "  It's  dogg'd  strange  them  childer  don't 
come ;  and  that  'are  dog.  Major — I'd  jes  like  to  know  the 
most  consarndest  what's  a-keepin'  him  I "  — he  muttered  as 
he  disappeared  in  the  fog. 

With  her  fear  and  foreboding  of  e\^l  somewhat  allayed 
by  the  departure  of  her  husband,  the  mother  began  to  pre- 
pare supper ;  but  the  wood  would  not  burn  in  the  stove, 
the  fire  smouldering  the  more,  the  more  she  poked  it  and 
fussed  with  it ;  the  cat  was  ever  in  her  way  for  her  to  trip 
over  ;  the  tablecloth  would  hang  down  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other  in  'spite  of  all  she  could  do ;  the  butcherknife 
became  the  duller  the  more  she  whet  it  bv  turns  on  the  edo^e 
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of  the  stove  and  against  the  side  of  a  crock  ;  the  doughtray 
lid  fell  on  her  hand  as  she  got  out  the  loaf  of  bread  ;  and 
there — the  breadplate  broken  on  the  floor  I  When,  the 
shuffle  of  feet  was  heard  on  the  porch. 

The  father  returned  without  the  children  ;  and  the  moth- 
er's heart  sank  as  she  beheld  the  pallor  of  his  face,  and  de- 
tected the  trembling  of  his  hand,  as  he  took  his  overcoat 
and  buttoned  it  about  him,  and  the  choking  and  faltering 
in  his  voice  when  he  spoke.  "  Mary,  the  lantern — it's  a 
most  dogonn'd  dark,"  he  began ;  *'  and  my  rifle.  Somehow 
I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  take  my  gun  along.  Somehow  I 
never  see  the  stumps  an'  bushes  lookin'  so  queer  and  comin' 
right  out  of  the  fog  to  meet  me,  like — oh,  no ;  I'm  not 
afeard, — but  I'll  jes  take  my  gun  along,  anyhow.  Now, 
now,  don't  cry,  Mary. — Listen !  — By  the  Lord,  I  thought 
I  heard  the  whine  of  a  dog !  — a  sort  of  a  yowl,  like.  It  is 
Major,  as  sure  as  I  live,  on  the  steps  of  the  porch ! " 

It  was  the  great  dog,  mangled,  bloody,  and  so  exhausted 
that  he  coulcl  not  raise  himself  higher  than  the  first  step  ; 
where,  lying  with  his  chin  upon  the  second  step,  and  a  broken 
leg  still  on  the  ground,  he  uttered  the  whine  that  was  heard 
in  the  house. 

The  mother  sprang  to  the  porch,  and  with  the  lantern 
held  forward  in  her  eager  hand,  read  in  the  horrible  sight 
before  her  a  fate  for  her  children  that  fixed  her  as  she 
stood,  a  statue  of  agony,  motionless,  speechless,  breath- 
less. And  so  the  father  stood  at  her  side ;  until  his  eye 
caught  the  upward  gaze  of  the  dog,  and  then  beheld  that 
gaze  droop  and  loose  itself  against  the  blank  riser  of  the  step 
above  it,  when  his  sunken  heart  began  to  rise  and  swell,  his 
face  flushed,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  as  he  cried  out,  in 
words  that  seemed  to  make  the  house  quake,  and  the  fog 
and  darkness  break  into  quivering  light — "  My  childer  I 
whur  are  they? — an'  you  come  home  without 'em!     God 

forgive  me,  but  you  must "     "Oh,  for  mercy's  sake, 

don't  shoot  the  dog !  "  screamed  the  mother,  as  she  sprang 
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before  her  husband,  and  caught  aud  pushed  aside  his  up- 
held guu  ;  "  don't  kill  the  poor  brute !  His  wounds  per- 
haps have  saved  our  children's  lives !  "  But  before  the 
rille  could  have  been  raised  to  the  fiery  eye  of  the  father, 
and  before  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  mother  was  ended,  the 
head  of  the  dog  slid  from  the  step  on  which  it  rested,  and 
the  limp  body  rolled  with  a  heavy  thud  to  the  ground — 
Major  was  dead  ! 

The  filth er  lowered  his  gun — dropped  it  on  the  floor,  and 
took  the  lantern  from  the  hand  of  his  wife ;  and  with  a 
suppressed  curse  at  the  dog  that  dared  to  come  home  alive 
without  bringing  along  his  children — or,  perhaps,  it  was  a 
sigh  for  the  fate  of  the  dog  of  which  he  was  so  proud  and 
his  children  were  so  fond,  for  he  wiped  a  tear  from  his 
eye — he  started  to  go  up  the  mountain  again  and  look  for 
Sammy  and  Ellen  until  he  should  find  them. 

"  No,  no  ;  you  shall  not  go  without  me  !  "  said  the  mother, 
clutching  the  coat  of  her  husband,  and  clinging  to  him, 
'•  my  children  I  — oh,  my  children  !  " — the  bloody  dog  and 
his  death  indicating  but  one  thing  to  her  distracted  mind — • 
a  similar  fate  to  her  loved  ones. 

Following  the  path,  and  the  trail  of  blood  of  the  dog,  the 
father  and  mother  pursued  their  way  up  the  hill  and 
through  the  thicket  of  chestnut-sprout,  of  laurel  and  rho- 
dodendron, over  and  around  great  rocks  and  trunks  of 
fiiUen  trees,  and  across  bare,  blackened  places  where  the 
fire  had  raged  in  the  summer — everything  which  they 
passed  being  dripping  wet,  and  strange  and  misshapen  in 
the  lantern  light,  so  hazy  in  the  black  cloud  of  fog  and 
night  as  barely  to  enable  the  wretched  parents  to  keep  the 
blood  stains  in  their  fascinated  sight.  Oh,  that  weary, 
weary  way  of  blood !  blood  !  — will  it  never  end  ? 

"  Stop  !  \Yilliam,  stop  !  ''  cried  the  wdfe  with  a  sudden 
shriek,  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  spot,  about  a  mile  from 
the  house,  and  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  mountain  ;  "  don't 
vou  see  the  patch  of  Ellen's  dress  torn  and  bloody  in  the 
path  before  you  I     Oh,  my  poor  child!  " 
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Tlie  fatlicr's  hand  so  trembled  h(3  .scarcely  could  lift  the 
piece  of  barred  woolen  cloth  from  the  ground — and  near  it, 
the  hat  of  Sammy — and  the  dinner-basket  of  the  children! 
And  all  was  so  still !  The  beating  of  each  other's  heart 
was  all  that  was  heard  by  the  grief-awed  parents.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  freeze  into  stillness  around  them,  and  the 
hazy  light  of  the  lantern  to  dim  and  die  away  into  the 
darkness  of  death.  "  My  children  !  Sammy  !  Ellen  ! " 
shrieked  the  mother ;  but  the  wet,  heavy  woods  made  no 
reply — no  echo  even  to  her  piercing  cries. 

A  few  paces  further  on,  the  agonized  parents  came  upon 
the  bloody  body  of  a  lynx,  stretched  in  death  across  the 
path.  The  mother  crept  close  to  her  husband's  side,  and 
trend^led,  and  shuddered,  and  closed  her  jaws  firmly,  lest 
the  jarring  of  her  teeth  might  awaken  into  life  and  action 
the  ugly  monster,  to  her  unknown  and  terrible  even  dead  ! 
"  Thank  God,  William,  you  did  not  shoot  the  dog  that 
saved  our  children  from  these  bloody  jaws!"  were  the  first 
words  of  the  woman,  as  hope  and  assurance  bcjunded  in  her 
breast  that  her  children  were  still  alive. 

The  father,,  with  labored  breathing,  stood  lost  in  thought, 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  agonies  of  remorse,  which  he 
justly  would  have  felt  had  his  hasty  hand  committed  its 
intended  murder  of  the  heroic  dog  that  had  met  and  killed 
the  savage  brute  that  had  sprung  so  closely  to  the  life  of 
his  darling  Ellen  as  to  tear  her  dress — the  brave  dog  Major 
that  had  saved  his  children,  and  then  dragged  his  mangled 
body  a  weary  mile  to  die;  that  his  blood  behind  him  might 
be  a  trail  that  would  lead  to  the  children's  hiding  place 
while  the  fearful  conflict  raged — where  now  they  were 
waiting  for  papa  and  mamma  to  come  for  them,  and  listen 
in  breathless  wonder  to  their  simple  story  of  their  narrow 
escape!  A  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his  brow;  but  it  was 
felt  but  for  a  moment;  for  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  re- 
morse were  soon  lost  in  the  relief  which  he  felt  for  the 
safety  of  his  children,  and  in  his  wonder  in  the  presence  of 
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the  lynx.  He  put  his  heel  between  the  terrible  jaws, 
turned  over  the  carcase,  lifted  one  leg  after  the  other,  and 
raised  the  stubby  tail,  and  touched  the  tufts  of  hair  on  the 
ear-tips.  "'  It  must  a  been  a  powerful  fight !  "  at  length 
he  began.  "  You  see,  Mary,  this  hyur  varmint  hez  been 
crippled  afore  in  the  shoulder — that's  an  old  sore  and  a 
bad  one — or,  I  reckon,  that  dog  hed  got  the  wust  of  it,  and 
mighty  soon  I  This  hyur  varmint,  iMary,  next  to  a  painter, 
is  the  biggest  thing  on  a  fight,  the  wussest  to  hold  on,  and 
the  consarnedest  hardest  thing  to  kill,  of  any  varmint  that 
runs  in  these  hyur  mountains.  I'd  rather  tackle  a  bar  any 
day.  But  that  dog,  Major,  was  one  too  many  for  'im.  I 
never  see  sich  a  dog  in  a  close  tussle — a  coon  wuz  jes  no- 
whur !  I'd  like  to  hear  what  Sammy  has  to  say  of  the  fight. 
Hyi-o!  Sammy,  come  out  of  your  hole!  Hyi-o! — I'll  jes 
bet  the  little  fellow  was  skeered  and  run  like  a  whitehead — 
an'  Ellen — Hyi-o  !  Ellen  I  hyi-o !  — She  must  a  been  most 
mighty  skeered,  too,  an'  run  jes  as  fast  as  her  little  legs 
could  carry  her — an'  far — I  wonder  she  don't  hear  me !  I 
do  wish  she'd  answer  the  most  consarndest!  Ellen!  Hyi-o! 
Ellen  !  — vSammy  !  Hyi-o  !  Sammy !  — Ef  •  I  hed  only 
brought  that  gun  along  I  I  might  a  knowed  somethin' 
hed  taken  place — an'  that  them  childer  hed  got  off  the  path 
and  couldn't  find  their  way  back  agin  in  the  dark  fog — an' 
how  wuz  they  to  know  when  the  fight  wuz  over  ?  Consarn 
the  thing,  ef  I  hed  only  brought  that  gun  along,  to  crack 
it  off  now  and  agin,  jes  to  let  'em  know  we  wuz  hyur  and 
thur  wuz  no  more  varmint  around !  Yes,  I  do  wish  I  hed 
brought  that  gun;  for  thur  mought  be  the  mate  of  this 
hvur  varmint  a-stickin'  around  hyur  jes  a-waitin'  fur — 
Consarn  the  light — it's  a-goin'  out !     Wat  shell  we  do? " 

With  a  flicker  and  a  splutter,  as  if  a  drop  of  water  had 
fallen  into  the  little  cup  of  melted  tallow  in  which  the  end 
of  the  wick  floated ,  the  light  of  the  lantern  went  out ;  and 
that  instant,  in  the  dense  blackness  of  the  fog  and  night,  in 
the  interminable  thicket  of  the  mountain,  the  father  aild 
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motlier  ^ve^e  as  helpless  as  their  little  children  whom  they 
sought ! 

Too  late  the  thought  came  of  kindliug  a  fire !  — a  fire,  the 
light  of  which  the  children  might  have  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance had  the  fog  risen,  as  it  seemed  likely  to  do,  for  a  gen- 
tle breeze  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  the  air  was  growing 
chill !  — a  fire,  that  would  have  dispelled  the  gloom  of  the 
night,  and  allayed  the  fears  of  the  approach  of  savage 
beasts  that  prowl  for  prey  in  the  dark — such  as  lay  in  its 
gore  so  close  to  the  father  and  mother  they  dreaded  to 
move  lest  they  should  tread  on  its  terrible  carcase !  — a  fire, 
that  would  have  kept  them  warm  that  a  most  vigorous 
search  could  have  been  prosecuted  during  the  long  night, 
and  extended  to  a  great  distance  by  building  other  fires 
one  after  the  other !  — a  fire,  that  would  have  saved  their 
children  and  themselves ! 

For  an  hour,  perhaps,  the  parents  stood  where  the  dark- 
ness found  them,  and  where  afterthought  overtook  them 
and  kicked  them  with  its  heavy  heel  as  it  passed ;  until 
overwhelmed  with  apprehension  for  their  own  and  their 
children's  safety,  hoarse  with  calling,  damp  with  the  envel- 
oping moisture,  chilly  with  the  increasing  cold,  wretched 
to  sickness  that  enfeebled  both  body  and  mind,  they  had  lit- 
tle or  no  comprehension  left. 

At  length,  the  father  unbuttoned  his  overcoat,  and,  draw- 
ing his  wife  into  his  bosom,  enclosed  her  crouching  form 
with  himself  in  its  ample  folds.  He  then  stepped  backward 
cautiously  to  a  tree,  which  he  had  observed  before  the  can- 
dle of  the  lantern  had  expired,  and  against  which  he  might 
lean  and  find  some  relief,  if  not  shelter  from  the  water 
dripping  from  the  leaves  and  branches  overhead.  And 
there  the  two  passed  the  night — a  night,  in  which  they 
lived  their  childhood,  youth,  and  middle  age  up  to  the 
wretched  moment  of  their  latest  thought,  and  over  and  over 
again  in  all  the  various  phases  which  their  varying  feelings 
could  give  color  to,  and  ever  ending  where  they  stood — a 
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situation  the  horrors  of  which  their  comprehension  happily 
could  not  compass  into  an  entirety,  else  the  concentration 
of  woe,  like  a  thunderbolt,  had  killed  them  on  the  spot ! 
Oh,  that  endless  night  of  wretchedness  !  Oh,  that  ceaseless 
dripping  of  the  water  fi-om  the  trees — will  the  ticking  of 
that  clock  never  stop !  And  will  it  never  round,  the  un- 
seen hand  that  measures  ofi'  the  minutes,  tliat  the  hour  of 
dawn  may  strike ! 

But  to  the  watchers  the  day  at  length  came,  and  found 
them  at  the  root  of  the  tree  under  which  they  had  passed 
the  night — the  husband  sitting  on  the  ground,  still  holding 
his  wife  in  his  arms,  enveloped  both  in  the  great  coat,  but 
cold  to  stiffness,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  Aveak  with  their  long 
watching  in  woe,  yet  not  Avithout  hope:  they  had  lived 
through  the  long  night ;  and  their  children,  better  clad  to 
withstand  the  wet  and  cold,  and  with  the  warm  blood  of 
healthy  youth  in  their  veins,  in  the  same  exposure,  would 
not  suffer  more  than  they,  but,  in  all  likelihood,  less;  for 
the  harrow  of  thought  in  their  young  minds  had  not  been 
tined  with  the  tooth  of  long  recollection  and  wide  experi- 
ence— the  field  to  be  raked  was  only  their  home,  and  the 
people  in  it,  papa  and  mamma  and  themselves;  and  sleep 
lays  a  heavy  but  a  gentle  hand  on  childhood,  softens  for  it 
a  bed  of  stone,  and  tucks,  with  kindly  warmth,  the  cold 
wet  blanket  of  a  rainy  night,  about  its  weary  little  limbs, 
till  it  smiles  in  happy  dreams. 

So,  with  a  determined  plan  of  procedure,  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  enough  for  them  to  distinguish  the  blood-stained 
path,  the  parents,  once  more  hallooing  and  calling  their 
children  by  name,  and  listening  in  vairu  for  any  response, 
set  out  for  their  home — to  get  food  and  clothing  for  them- 
selves and  children,  and  matches  and  dry  wood  to  kindle  a 
great  fire,  and  the  gun  to  be  shot  off  at  intervals  of  time — 
these  to  be  brought  back  to  the  place  where  they  had  spent 
the  night,  by  the  husband,  while  the  wife  alarmed  the 
neighborhood  and  directed  the  people  to  assemble  at  the 
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fire,  til  at  their  search  thence,  if  necessary,  might  be  con- 
ducted with  every  chance  of  success  that  forethought  could 
comj^ass :  the  children  must  be  found  before  noon,  or,  at 
the  very  farthest,  before  night,  else  there  could  be  little  or 
no  hope  of  finding  them  alive. 

As  agreed  upon,  as  soon  as  the  father  and  mother  came 
to  the  house — so  deserted  and  wretched  looking  in  the  cold, 
gloomy  dawn,  it  seemed  no  more  like  their  home,  but  a 
strange,  forbidding  place,  at  which  they  shuddered  on  en- 
tering!— they  hurriedly  partook  of  food — the  flask  of  whis- 
key to  William  being  so  refreshing  that  his  strength  and 
w'armth  returned  in  a  little  while,  with  hope  and  assurance ; 
while  a  bowd  of  milk  performed  the  same  kind  offices  to  the 
mother.  A  quantity  of  bread  and  butter  was  prepared — 
more,  the  mintstick  and  the  crackers  and  the  painted  sol- 
dier were  put  in  the  basket,  that  the  eyes  of  the  little  wan- 
derers might  1)0  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the  treasures 
that  had  been  awaiting  them  at  home  during  their  long 
absence ;  the  matches  and  dry  wood  were  procured ;  and 
the  gun  taken  up  from  the  porch.  The  father  and  mother 
parted  on  their  several  missions. 

The  former,  having  returned  to  the  place  where  the 
night  had  dragged  its  weary  length  along  to  the  woe-wrung 
watchers,  fired  his  gun ;  but  he  was  startled  at  the  echo  of 
the  report  coming  back  to  him  from  several  distant  points 
— how  could  the  children  distinguish  the  direction  of  the 
report  from  that  of  the  echo  ?  He  had  not  thought  of  that 
before!  Without  reloading — indeed,  he  had  forgotten  to 
bring  with  him  ammunition — he  set  the  gun  against  a  tree, 
and  proceeded  to  J^uild  a  fire.  With  the  matches  and  dry 
wood,  and  the  dryest  bark  and  dead  wood  which  he  could 
gather  together,  he  kindled  the  pile,  and  watched  the  fire 
die  away.  He  rekindled  it,  but  with  the  same  result ;  and 
again,  with  the  last  match ;  but  this  time,  by  carefully  fan- 
ning the  flame  and  nursing  it  with  the  material  which  now 
had  been  heated  somewhat  by  the  previous  efforts,  he  at 
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length  succeeded  in  building  a  fire  at  the  point  he  desired 
to  have  it — and  a  big  fire — one  so  big  indeed,  that  it  occu- 
pied his  time  and  taxed  his  exertions  to  get  fi)od  fi^r  its  ra- 
pacious maw;  to  collect  which,  his  circle  of  search  was 
widening  gradually,  till,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
forty  yards,  lo!  he  could  not  distinguish  the  flame  in  the 
bushes  nor  the  smoke  in  the  tree-tops  I  The  wood  fell  from 
his  arms  when  he  made  this  observation — how  was  it  possi- 
ble for  his  children  to  be  led  to  the  fire,  when  he  himself, 
at  the  short  distance  he  stood  from  it,  could  see  neither 
flame  nor  smoke !  Sick  at  heart,  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  fire.  The  fact  was  now  overwhelmingly  plain  to  him 
that  his  children  were  lost  on  the  mountain,  and  that  every 
moment  of  time  was  precious  beyond  price  in  searching  for 
them.  He  took  a  long  pull  at  the  flask ;  then,  leaving  be- 
hind him  his  gun,  the  basket  of  provisions,  and  the  de- 
creasing fire,  he  struck  out  at  random  into  the  thicket. 

•The  mother  went  directly  to  the  nearest  neighbors  ;  and, 
to  the  family  about  to  sit  down  to  breakfast,  she  told  her 
story.  At  its  conclusion,  she  caught  up  in  her  arms  a  won- 
dering child,  and,  kissing  it  frantically,  implored  its  parents, 
in  God's  name,  to  set  out  immediately  in  search  of  her  lost 
children  I  Then,  to  the  next  house,  and  the  next,  and  on 
to  the  town — everywhere  narrating  the  circumstances  of 
the  past  night,  as  clearly  and  effectively  as  the  wild  phrenzy 
into  which  she  was  wrought  would  allow. 

Stupid  amaze  and  doubtful  wonder  succeeded  her  ex- 
traordinary story  and  her  wild  distraction.  "  Could  it  be 
true?  "  asked  one.  "  Wuzn't  she  mad  ?"  intimated  another. 
"  Wat  for  a  varmint  could  it  a  be !  "  exclaimed  a  third. 
"  Them  childer  wuz  gonners  in  them  laurels !  "  concluded  a 
fourth.  Then  came  fear  at  the  terrors  of  the  mountain, 
and  boasting,  and  whetting  of  appetite  to  the  excitement 
and  thrilling  joy  of  danger.  "  Didn't  I  alays  say  the'  wuz 
sich  varmint  in  this  hyur  neck  o'  woods  ?"  said  one.  "  I 
calkilate  you  wouldn't  ketch  me  out  alone  in  them  laurels, 
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without  a  gun  I  knowed  I  could  draw  a  bead  on,  and  when 
I  held  'er  thur,  she  wuz  jes  thur  ! — and  a  good  long  knife, 
that  would  jes  let  daylight  into  the  intrails  of  a'most  any 
sort  of  varinint !  — and  about  four  dogs  ez  w^ouldn't  know 
wdien  they  wuz  licked  ! — oo-oom  !  — I  tell  you  !  — that's  the 
kind  of  a  threpln'  machine  I  am!"  said  another.  ''  It  must 
a  been  a  god-awful  fight '."said  a  third.  "I'll  be  goll- 
darned,  but  I'd  a  liked  to  be  thur  and  see  that  dog  jes 
go  fur  that  varmint!  I  j  edge  the'  wuz  some  wicked  chawin' 
on  both  sides  !  "  said  a  fourth.  "  I  al'ays  knowed  that  dog 
hed  grit  an'  wouldn't  give !  "  added  a  fifth.  "  Le's  go  see 
'im  ?  — and  w'at  for  a  varmint  it  wuz ;  I'd  jes  like  to 
know^ !  "  concluded  several.  While  to  the  elder  persons  of 
the  community — those  who  had  children  and  felt  the  sym- 
pathetic cords  that  bind  together  parent  and  child,  and, 
deeper  down,  mankind  into  a  common  family — to  these 
came  a  fascination  at  the  jDhrenzy  of  the  mother  that  silenced 
the  idle  talk  of  the  wonderers  and  braggarts  ;  huddled  lit- 
tle children  to  the  skirts  of  low^-breathing,  pale-growing 
mothers;  broke  into  impatient  directions  and  orders  of 
fathers  to  be  quick  at  this,  and  hurry  at  that,  or  "  not  to 
stand  there  foolin' " ;  and  finally  concentrated  into  a 
straggling  in-gathering  of  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men, 
curious  and  wonder-stricken,  but  apparently  determined  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  the  lost  children  to  their 
agonized  parents. 

But,  it  took  time  for  the  woman  to  walk,  though  the  im- 
pulse of  a  mother  in  search  of  her  lost  darlings,  lent  tireless 
and  unusual  speed  to  her  limbs  ;  it  took  time  for  her  to  tell 
her  tale  of  horror,  though  phrenzy  compacted  her  speech 
and  compressed  details  and  their  significance  into  a  look 
or  gesture  ;  it  took  time  for  the  haze  of  horror  and  w^onder 
to  drift  away  and  the  clearness  of  comprehension  to  come 
to  minds  little  used  to  such  recitals  ;  it  took  time  for  an  in- 
tent to  find  expression  in  action  ;  it  took  time  for  numbers 
to  gather  from  distant  places  with  a  common  purpose ;  it 
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took  time  for  them  to  walk  the  long  distance  to  the  farm- 
house on  the  mountain  ;  it  took  time  for  them  to  look  at 
the  bloody,  mangled  dog  lying  where  he  had  fallen  at  the 
steps,  to  examine  in  turn  his  wounds,  and  talk  about  the 
fatal  conflict ;  it  took  time  to  file  along  the  bloody  path 
over  the  hill,  and  through  the  bushes,  and  over  the  rocks 
and  the  burnt-bare  places  on  the  mountain — "  Great  God  ! 
it  is  afternoon  already !  "  exclaimed  the  mother  as  she,  be- 
fore the  foremost  of  the  searchers,  reached  the  spot  where 
the  lynx  lay  in  its  blood — where  the  smouldering  ashes  of  a 
fire,  a  gun  standing  against  a  tree,  and  a  basket,  on  the 
ground,  told  of  the  impatience  of  her  husband  and  his  de- 
spairing search  after  her  missing  children  ! 

In  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  the  mother  was  lonely.  Oh,  if 
he — if  only  William  were  here,  her  heart  would  still  be 
upheld ;  but  all  gone — all  gone !  The  wretched  woman 
sat  down  at  the  tree  where  she  had  passed  the  night,  and 
wept,  and  moaned,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  lap,  in  a 
sullen  stupor  of  woe. 

"Wat  is  it?"  said  one  of  the  amazed  group,  encircling 
at  a  safe  distance  the  shaggy,  brindle,  grayish  monster  of 
the  mountain,  which  was  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
ground  before  them.  "  'Taint  no  bar — 'taint  black  enough," 
decided  one.  "  'Taint  uo  painter,  nuther — 'nless  it's  tail's 
been  chawed  ofty  decided  a  second,  but  not  positively. 
''It's  too  big  fur  a  wildcat,"  mused  a  third;  while  a  fourth, 
whose  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  animals  was  as  confused  as  it  was  limited,  de- 
clared, in  scarcely  ambiguous  language,  "  Well,  I  reckon 
it's  a  lion!  "  But  the  greatest  surprise  was  awakened,  and 
the  charm  broken  that  held  the  circle  of  lookers-on  aloof 
from  the  clotted  carcase,  when  a  little  blear-eyed  man, 
crouching  under  the  elbows  of  two  taller .  persons  before 
him,  and  squeezing  his  face  into  the  inner  circle  of  sight, 
suddenly  straightened  himself,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  evident 
relief  mingled  with  disgust,  said,  "  Why,  it's  dead !  "    After 
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which  .declaration  of  indisputable  fact,  the  emboldened 
mountaineers  closed  in  on  the  strange  creature — stuck 
sticks  between  its  wide,  massive  jaws,  and  commented  on 
its  teeth  and  grip ;  opened  the  lids  of  its  great  cat  eyes, 
which,  as  one  declared,  "jes  looked  after  night  like  two 
balls  of  fire !  —  he  see  them  often,  but  didn'nt  know  w'at 
they  wuz ; "  felt  its  long,  white,  bristling  whiskers,  and  the 
black  pencil  of  hairs  at  the  ear-tip ;  spread  its  enormous 
paws,  and  wondered  at  the  fur-imbedded  pads  for  silent 
climbing  and  stealthy  creeping,  and  shuddered  at  the  ter- 
rible claws,  for  tearing  into  the  flesh  of  its  victims  while 
holding  them  fast,  or,  as  one  said^  "fur  skelpin'  a  man  with 
a  single  sweep  of  his  paw,"  clinching  the  truth  of  his  obser- 
vation with  the  declaration, "  I  see  many  a  man  skelped  in  that 
way !  "  Yea,  the  braggarts  began  to  laugh  at  the  animal's 
bunty  tail,  and  in  turn  to  "feel  its  heft"  by  lifting  it  from 
the  ground,  and  even  to  kick  it  with  the  contemptuous  toe 
of  their  foxy  shoes !  — if,  for  no  other  reason,  than  to  show 
that  human  nature  had  not  changed  materially  since  the 
fable  was  written  about  the  asses  and  the  dead  lion. 

And  all  this  time  the  search  for  the  children  was  made 
by  the  father  'alone ;  till,  at  length,  tired  of  the  wonder  of 
the  lynx  in  all  the  protean  asj^ects  it  assumed  in  the  minds 
of  those  about  it,  and  weary  of  explaining  it,  and  dwell- 
ing upon  it,  to  the  satiety  of  the  new-comers,  who  had 
straggled  in  from  distant  places,  whither  the  news  had 
sped, — longing  for  something  new  to  engross  their  atten- 
tion, the  mountaineers  began  to  make  25reparations  for  a 
search.  There  must  be  system  about  it — concerted  action — 
signals  agreed  upon — places  of  gathering  at  nightfall  des- 
ignated— fires  built — food  j^rovided — the  work  at  their  sev- 
eral homes  attended  to — and  all  this  by  an  indiscriminate 
rabble  of  ridgers,  who  could  not  have  an  idea  in  common, 
unless  the  object,  represented  by  it,  was — like  the  lynx — 
before  the  eyes  of  all  at  the  same  time.  One  must  go  in 
this  direction — but  no,  ''  he  would    git  among  them  big 
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rocks,  where  he  was  sure  he  smelt  a  rattlesnake's  den, 
wimst,  Avhen  he  wuz  a-himtin' — he  wouldn't,  for  all  the 
childer  in  creation ;  ■"  another  must  go  in  another  direc- 
tion— but  no,  "  he  couldn't  with  his  back — he  hed  sich  an  a 
pain  thur — a  sort  of  rheumatiz,  like — that  took  him  all  of 
a  suddint  an' jes  used  'im  up  quicker  nur  lightnin' — no,  he 
couldn't — but  he  would  climb  a  big  tree,  an'  see  ef  he  could 
see  anything,  an'  holler,  till  the  pain  struck  'im,  when  he 
could  git  down  and  go  home  !  "  And  so  itw^ent  ;  one  would 
not,  and  the  other  could  not,  for  reasons  as  various  and  ob- 
vious as  the  examples  given. 

The  attempts  to  effect  an  organized  movement  were  in 
vain,  and  suddenly  came  to  an  end.  While  the  group  was 
in  a  state  of  wrangling  confusion  and  commotion,  a  man, 
with  a  conical  head  and  a  conical  hat  that  brought  the 
converging  lines  of  his  head  to  a  befitting  conical  apex, 
said,  with  emphasis,  "  Well,  why  not  git  Moll  Wampler  at 
wunst?" — an  interrogatory  which  contained  a  suggestion 
that  was  adopted  by  general  acclamation.  "  Yes ;  the 
mountain  witch — we  mout  a  thunk  of  her  afore  ! "  "Yes ; 
with  her  lookin'-glass,  she  kin  see  them  childer  wherever 
they  be,  and  find  'em  at  wunst."  ''  Yes  ;  she  kin  find  'em 
in  less  than  no  time! — but  'tain't  no  lookin'-glass  she's 
got — it's  an  Erdspiegel ! — that's  w'at's  she's  got !  Yes  ; 
I  wuz  jes  waitin'  to  say  git  ole  Moll  with  her  Erdspiegel — 
she's  found  more  childer  with  that  'ur  Avitch-giass  o'  hern — 
I  jes  tell  you — more'n  you  could  shake  a  stick  at ! "  "  Yes  ; 
but  Avho  knows  where  she  lives  ?  "  "I  do — I  do,"  cried 
several.  "  But  who'll  git  her  ?  "  Ah,  there  was  the  rub. 
"  You  wouldn't  ketch  me  goin'  into  her  den  !  Why,  they 
say,  you  can't  set  y'ur  foot  down  in  her  cabin  without 
lightin'  on  a  rattlesnake.  I  calkilate  you  kin  count  me 
out !  "  said  one  with  cowardice  that  was  brazen-faced.  "  I 
wouldn't  keer  for  her  an'  her  rattlesnakes — I  would  jes  go 
thur  an'  back  in  a  minute,  ef  I  wuzn't  goin'  to  take  com- 
munion next  Sunday !  "  said  another,  as  arrant  a  coward 
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as  ever  covered  the  flutterings  of  his  chicken-heart  beneath 
the  convenient  cloak  of  religious  scruple.  A  third  "  hed 
promised  to  hev  his  head  sheared  that  night — afore  the 
quiltin' — as  he  wuzn't  goin'  to  hev  the  galls  a-stickin'  him 
full  of  taffy  no  more  ;  "  a  fourth  "  jes  knowed  that  witch 
hed  a  spite  agiw  him,  and  he  couldn't  go  and  fall  over  a 
big  rock  and  break  his  neck,  or  soraethin' ;  "  till,  at  last, 
the  man,  with  the  conical  head  and  hat,  who  first  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  Avitch,  said,  "  it  wuz  eighteen  miles 
thur  an'  back,  and  the  dogondest,  ornriest  road  he  ever 
see — it  would  take  all  night  to  go  and  come — but  ef  he  jes 
hed  a  beast  he'd  go  in  a  minute !  "  "  Take  Old  Baldy  !  — 
take  Old  Baldy  !  O  men,  men,  do  something  to  find  my 
children !  "  cried  the  mother,  awakening  from  her  stupor 
and  breaking  into  phrenzy  at  the  sight  of  the  idle,  wrang- 
ling braggarts  before  her ;  and,  before  the  man,  with  the 
conical  head  and  hat,  could  frame  an  excuse  for  not  go- 
ing— but  where,  she  did  not  know — the  distracted  woman 
plied  him  so  hard  with  her  earnest,  heart-wrung  beseech- 
ings,  that  he  was  obliged  to  declare  in  the  most  positive 
language  he  would  go  ;  though  he  was  so  taken  aback  by 
the  sudden  removal  of  his  objection  to  going,  he  scarcely 
knew  what  he  said,  except  that  it  w^as  something  to  keep 
the  phrenzied  woman  from  shrieking  in  his  ears.  "Yes; 
he's  the  man  to  go  !  — he's  jes  the  man  !  "  the  others,  to  be 
relieved  themselves,  cried  out  with  one  voice ;  and  the  man, 
that  came  to  the  point  above  came  also  to  the  conclusion 
below,  that  go  he  must. 

While  two  men  went  after  the  old  horse — though  for 
what  purpose  the  awakened  woman  knew  nothing  more 
than  that  it  was  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  her  children — 
the  mother  besought  the  men  who  remained  to  separate 
and  go  into  the  thicket.  She  called  her  children  by  name. 
She  wept.  She  shrieked  like  one  possessed.  At  length,  in 
her  wild  excitement,  her  rage  becoming  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  at  the  apathy  and  the  inertness  of  the  men 
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before  her,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  invoked  "High 
Heaven  to  blight  them  where  they  stood ;  to  blind  them  in 
their  age,  and  after  death  to  damn  them  to  eternity ! "  But 
she  could  not  wait  for  the  lightning  to  descend  and  strike 
them  to  the  earth.  Springing  up  from  her  knees,  in  a  very 
fury  of  phrenzy,  her  terrible  tongue  ran  on:  "O  men, 
men !  have  you  children,  and  stand  agape  at  grief,  while 
mine  are  wandering  in  the  woods  around  you !  Or  were 
you  ever  children,  and  feel  not  now  the  misery  and  wretch- 
edness that  mine  are  in  !  — within  your  call,  perhaps !  — 
within  your  reach  within  an  hour  at  the  farthest !  And  yet 
you  stand  and  gape !  — you  ugly  beast,  in  its  living  heart, 
had  more  humanity !  May  your  mothers  curse  you  for 
this !  and  they  will !  — as  your  wives  will  curse  you,  and 
your  children  will  curse  you! — and,  God  forgive  me,  if  I 
wish  your  children  may  be — Oh,  no,  no  !  Sammy !  Ellen  ! 
come  back  to  me !  come  back  to  me !  "  — when,  overcome 
by  her  feelings  at  the  thought  of  her  children  being  lost  to 
her,  she  sank  again  to  the  ground,  and  wept. 

One  after  another,  to  get  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
phrenzied  woman,  w^iose  actions  and  speech  made  the 
cowards  so  ill  at  ease,  the  rabble  disappeared  in  the  thicket 
— to  go  home  as  quietly  and  as  quickly  as  they  could. 
Until,  at  last,  the  man  with  the  conical  head  and  hat,  find- 
ing himself  alone  with  the  weeping  woman,  thought  it  was 
time  for  him,  too,  to  make  his  escape,  and  began  to  steal 
away.  But  the  Avoman,  detecting  his  movements,  again 
sprang  up,  and,  taking  her  husband's  gun,  intercepted 
him,  and  swore  that  she  would  kill  him  if  he  dared  to  move 
an  inch  further — he  had  said  he  would  go  with  the  horse, 
and  go  he  must!  "I  wuz  jes  goin'  to  see  ef  they  wuz 
cominV'  he  said.  But  she  held  in  her  hand  the  gun,  and 
looked  as  if  she  kneiv  how  and  would  use  it — though,  un- 
known to  both,  the  gun  was  unloaded, — until  the  horse 
was  brought,  and  the  coward  had  mounted  and  ridden  out 
of  sight  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  Avhich  was  beginning 
to  gather  on  the  mountain. 
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Tlie  two  men  who  had  brouglit  the  horse  then  took  the 
mother  between  them,  each  supporting  an  arm,  and,  by 
gentle  force,  compelled  her  to  go  home.  They  took  with 
them  the  gun,  but  left  the  basket  of  provisions  suspended 
to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  near  the  dead  lynx,  where  the 
father  could  get  it,  if  he  should  return  to  that  place,  as  it 
was  supposed  he  would,  in  the  evening  or  night. 

Awaiting  her  coming,  at  home  were  several  kind  women 
of  the  neighborhood,  who,  during  the  day,  with  a  good 
sense  that  put  by  contrast  the  folly  of  the  men  in  a  most  re- 
pulsive light,  had  buried  the  dog  in  the  garden,  washed  the 
blood  from  the  steps,  put  the  house  in  order,  fed  the  horses 
and  cattle,  milked  the  cows — in  fine,  who  had  done  all  the 
work  there  was  to  be  done  at  the  barn  and  house,  and  had 
now  a  warm  supper  on  the  table  for  the  mother,  whose 
grief  they  shared :  in  fact,  it  had  been  the  positive  instruc- 
tions of  these  women  to  the  men  who  came  for  the  horse  to 
bring  her  home  with  them  as  soon  as  they  could,  lest  she 
should  be  exposed  another  night,  in  the  search  for  her 
children,  without  avail. 

It  was  little  supper  the  WTctched  woman  ate,  but  a  little. 
Her  clothing  then  was  changed  from  wet  to  dry  and 
warm,  and  herself  laid  kindly  on  a  bed.  And  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  the  good  women  sat,  and  watched  during  the 
evening  and  through  the  night. 

The  man  with  the  conical  head  and  hat  kept  on  a 
straight  course  to  the  cabin  of  the  mountain  witch,  Moll 
Wampler,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  nor  back, 
lest  he  might  receive  a  bullet  in  his  body  from  the  gun  in 
the  hands  of  the  phreuzied  woman,  whom  he  heard  in  every 
sound  behind  him.  Moroever,  as  he  rode  along,  he  saw 
less  danger  in  the  road  before  him,  though  it  led  into  the 
dreaded  "den"  of  a  witch,  than  he  did  in  the  thickets  on 
both  sides  of  him — he  could  not  turn  back  for  the  woman, 
nor  to  either  side  for  the  thickets,  but  must  go  on  and  on, 
though  his  blood  creep,  and  his  hair  rise  and  lift  the  coui- 
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cal  hat  from  the  head  that  had  given  it  shape !  When — 
thanks  to  the  clouds  for  drifting  away,  and  the  stars  for 
shining  brightly  in  a  crystal  sky,  that  the  road  might  be 
seen ;  and  thanks  to  the  sturdy  legs  of  Old  Baldy,  and  not 
to  the  iron  shoes  with  which  his  hoofs  were  protected  from 
the  evil  powers  of  rocks  and  stones  and  all  the  witches  in 
hell  below  I  — about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he  reached  the 
place  of  his  destination,  and,  with  great  trepidation, 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  witch. 

Moll  Wampler  was  a  woman  about  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  heavy  and  hunched  about  the  shoulders,  and  as  bald 
as  an  egg :  the  skin,  of  her  broad  face  and  round 
head,  tawny-yellow  blotched  and  brorNvn  ;  her  eyes  small 
and  bright,  and  brown  as  a  new-born  May -beetle  ;  a  great 
hairy  mole  on  her  short  upper  lip ;  and  in  her  upper  jaw 
two  long  yellow  canine  teeth  that  projected  somewhat  over 
her  lower  lip — great  prong-like  teeth  that,  with  her  round 
head  and  hunched  form,  might  suggest,  so  forcibly  to  a 
naturalist,  a  walrus,  that  he  could  not  look  into  her  face 
without  seeing  the  characteristic  features  of  the  sea-cow  of 
the  arctics.  She  was  known  for  many  miles  around  as 
"  the  witch  of  the  mountains."  It  Avas  believed  she  could 
ride  on  a  broomstick  through  the  air — yet  she  always  hob- 
bled along  with  a  crutch  and  a  cane  on  the  ground  ;  she 
could  cure,  with  roots  and  herbs  Avhich  she  alone  knew,  all 
diseases — yet  her  limbs  were  crooked  and  stiff  and  her 
fingers  kn(jbbed  and  knotted  with  rheumatism ;  she  had 
the  most  unlimited  power  over  the  persons  and  possessions 
of  others — yet  she  could  not  straighten  her  ugly,  crooked 
back,  while  she  lived  in  absolute  destitution  in  a  hovel ! 
But,  of  all  the  wonderful  things  she  could  do,  and  those 
which  therefore  the  popular  mind  took  greediest  cognizance 
of,  were  the  miracles  of  witchcraft  effected  by  her  through 
the  instrumentality  of  what  is  known,  by  its  German  name 
in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  as  an  Erdspiegel,  literally, 
an  earth-mirror.     By  looking  in  this  mirror,  she  could  see 
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anything  in  the  earth,  gold,  silver,  hidden  treasure,  or 
water ;  and,  by  an  easy  extension,  anything  on  the  earth, 
person,  house,  or  tree  ;  and,  by  further  extension,  anything 
in  the  air,  and  so  on,  even  to  knowing  what  events  have 
happened  and  what  are  to  come  to  pass — in  short,  simply 
by  looking  with,  her  May-beetle  eyes  into  this  magical 
glass,«he  could  see  and  know  everything  that  it  was  desira- 
ble to  see  and  know — hence,  to  see  the  lost  children  and  be 
able  to  tell  the  grief-stricken  parents  where  to  find  them  in 
this  or  the  next  Avorld !  And  yet,  when  she  was  awakened 
by  the  knock  at  the  door,  her  first  words  were,  "  Who's 
there  ?     What  do  you  want  ?  " 

Having  heard,  through  the  door  kept  closed  between 
them,  his  mission  explained  in  detail,  and  his  assent  to  give 
her  every  reward  her  greed  could  suggest  from  long  want, 
and  which,  the  lack  of  everything  on  the  part  of  the  man 
with  the  conical  head  and  hat,  could  promise  freely,  the 
cunning  old  hag  directed  him  to  take  the  horse  and  go  to 
a  certain  place  which  she  indicated,  and  there  remain  un- 
til, certain  necessary  incantations  and  mysterious  diabo- 
lisms performed,  she  would  come  to  him.  And  as  she 
directed,  he  did,  in  quiet,  quaking  submission,  while  she 
slept  until  daybreak,  in  absolute  heartless  indiflTerence  to 
the  fate  of  the  lost  children,  the  torture  of  the  parents  on 
the  rack  of  grief  and  anxiety,  and  the  quaking  of  her  gull 
— that  combination  of  coward,  fool  and  knave  with  the 
conical  head  and  hat. 

The  object  of  the  witch  was  to  prolong  the  time,  of  the 
absence  of  the  children,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  anxi- 
ety to  secure  her  seryices  might  become  the  more  intense 
and  general,  and  a  greater  throng  of  searchers  be  gathered 
on  the  mountain,  and  the  chances  increased  thereby  of  find- 
ing the  children  dead  or  alive — in  either  event  her  success 
would  be  complete,  her  fame  extended,  and  her  reward 
augmented  by  the  silly,  superstitious  people  who  believed  in 
her  witchcraft.     Accordingly,  it  was  broad  daylight  before 
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she  was  well  on  her  way  to  the  scene  of  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment :  having  eaten  the  last  crust  of  bread  in  her  cabin, 
and  hobbled  to  the  man  with  the  conical  head  and  hat,  and 
clambered  upon  a  great  rock,  and  mounted  Old  Baldy,  all 
which,  with  great  loss  of  time,  before  she  set  out  on  her 
journey ;  the  man,  with  the  conical  head  and  hat,  walking 
in  front,  weak,  and  weary,  and  huugry,  galled  in  the  crutch 
from  riding  astride  the  side-saddle,  and  sullen  with  impo- 
tent rage  ;  the  witch  coming  after,  with  her  broad,  blotched, 
prong-toothed  visage  and  her  hunched  shoulders  rising  and 
falling  and  pitching  forward — Protect  us  from  the  wrath 
of  witches  forever ! — like  a  weather-beaten  walrus  bobbing 
up  and  down  on  a  drifting  floe  of  ice  I 

In  the  mean  time,  the  skulkers  and  braggarts  stole  away 
to  their  several  homes,  where,  in  'spite  of  their  lying  and 
evasive  digressions,  and  their  persistent  dwelling  on  the 
sight  of  the  dog,  just  where  he  had  fallen,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  strange  monster,  just  where  he  had  been  killed 
by  the  dog,  and  what  everybody  had  said,  and  how  thick 
the  laurel  bushes  were,  and  how  easily  anybody  "  might  loss 
hisself  an'  never  be  hearn  tell  of  agin," — where,  in  'spite  of 
all  they  could  say  and  do,  in  the  family  circle  where  they 
Avere  known,  it  soon  trauspired  the  part  they  had  played 
during  the  day,  and  that  the  children  still  were  out  on  the 
mountain — a  day  and  a  night  of  exposure  without  food,  and 
another  night  setting  in  !  It  was  expected  that  the  chil- 
dren would  be  found  certainly  the  first  day,  as  the  proba- 
bilities were  in  favor  of  that  view  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
evening  that  anything  to  the  contrary  was  known.  A  sense 
of  the  situation  began  to  be  felt.  The  talk  of  the  brag- 
garts was  listened  to  with  loathing,  then  met  Avith  rebuke  ; 
while  their  actions  were  viewed  with  condemnation  and  con- 
tempt :  the  Avomen  being  unreserved  in  their  epithets  and 
withering  sneers  till  the  skulkers  disappeared  again. 

Driven  from  the  home  circle,  the  cowards  assembled  in 
the  store  at  the  toAvn.    Here  to  a  gaping  croAA'd,  and  to  one 
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anotlier,  they  told  again  their  wonderful  stories;  but  invol- 
ving themselves  in  conflicting  lies,  they  were  soon  in  noisy 
confusion,  wrangling  and  blustering,  in  loudness  of  speech 
striving  to  make  up  what  it  lacked  in  sense  and  truth. 
Their  froth,  however,  soon  went  down,  when  they  found 
themselves  so  stale  and  flat,  they  would  have  skulked 
again,  had  they  not  been  afraid  to  go  home  in  the  night 
alone. 

At  this  juncture  the  storekeeper,  whose  reading  of  books 
had  given  him  a  larger  stock  of  words  than  any  besides 
possessed  in  the  neighborhood,  dropped  from  his  learned 
lips  the  word  "  or-gan-i-za-tion  " — hyphen-linked  by  doubt 
or  emphasis ;  but  no  matter  which,  its  magic  was  immedi- 
ate. "Yes;  le's  organize — that's  jes  w'at  I  al'ays  said," 
quickly  spoke  up  several.  "That's  jes  exac'ly  w'at  I 
wanted  to  do  this  forenoon  a'ready,"  said  one  a  little  more 
specific  than  the  others ;  "  and  wuz  jes  waitin'  till  you  git 
through  y'ur  tarnation  gassin',  an'  blowin',  an'  foolin',  an' 
a-cavin'  'round  hyur,  an'  a-doin'  nothin',  jes  to  tell  you,. I 
wanted  to  take  my  company   right  up  thur  whur  them 

childer  wuz,  an'  sen'  a  squad  hyur  an'  a  squad  thur " 

"  Yes ;  you'd  make  a  hell  uv  a  captin,"  broke  in  another, 
"  wouldn't  you !      Now,  ef  I  wuz  a-goin'  to  lead  them  men 

"     "  Well,  you  may  take  y'ur  company  whur  y'ur  a 

mind  to,  an'  I'll  take  mine "    "  Yes  ;  when  you  git  it! " 

"  Well,  I'll  git  mine,  ef  you  git  yourn."  And  so  they  had 
it.  Everybody  wanted  to  be  captain,  and  would  be — for 
every  one  would  take  his  own  company  with  him,  "  an  jes 
show  'em  ef  he  couldn't  do  somethin' — what  he  said  he 
would — an'  jes  what  he  knowed  he  could  do — an'  jes  what, 
he  would  stick  to !  "  Until  the  hour  for  shutting  up  the 
store  came,  and  every  one  went  home  a  "captin"  to  re- 
trieve his  lost  honor  and  regain  his  lost  importance  in  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged:  but  without  effecting  an 
or-gan-i-za-tion. 

Early  the  next  morning,  about  a  score  of  ''captins," 
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with  red  handkerchiefs  in  a  loop  about  the  neck,  and  hold- 
ing-back straps  of  old  "gears"  buckled  about  the  waist, 
armed  with  rifles,  scalping-knives,  and  tomahawks,  and 
followed  each  by  a  "  company  "  of  two  or  three  dogs,  of  all 
sizes  of  leanness  and  all  degrees  of  worthlessness,  arrived 
on  the  bloody  battle-ground  of  the  dog  and  lynx — looking 
more  like  a  theatrical  troop  of  dare-devil  trappers  about  to 
cut  their  way  through  a  painted  woodsful  of  red-skins,  or 
"  lick  their  weight  in  wild  cats  " — behind  the  scenes,  than 
a  body  of  men  in  earnest,  serious  search  of  two  little  chil- 
dren, lost,  for  the  past  two  nights  and  a  day,  in  a  mountain 
thicket.  Vain  and  vaunting  in  their  terrific  dress,  they 
soon  began  their  idle,  braggart  talk — continued  it,  and  did 
nothing  else.  "  I  thought  I  would  jes  slip  up  afore  my 
men,  an'  git  the  lay  uv  the  land,"  said  one.  "  I  jes  tol'  my 
men — says  I,  '  Boys,'  says  I,  'jes  you  wait  behind  till  I 
holler,'  and  they  says,  'Captin,  all  right!  whenever  you 
give  the  word,  we'll  git,  you  bet ! "  said  another,  twitching 
his  head,  and  looking  as  fiercely  as  possible,  to  give  an 
emphasis  akin  to  that  of  truth  to  his  lie  with  a  circum- 
stance. While  a  third,  when  he  could  do  so  unobserved 
by  the  others,  cut  ofi*  the  ears  of  the  dead  lynx  and  pinned 
them  to  his  coat,  over  the  paps  of  his  manly  breast ! 

The  "companies"  of  dogs,  the  while,  doing  as  like  their 
"  captins,"  as  it  is  possible  for  one  animal  to  ape  another 
so  much  higher  in  the  scale  of  being.  They  strut  about, 
with  tail  erect  and  bristling,  stroanting — like  the  Twa  of 
Burns — on  stones  and  bushes,  and  smelling  at  one  another 
with  contemptuous  noses,^scenting  in  vain  for  the  berga- 
mot-bottle  in  another  that  Avould  proclaim  him  a  "captin  " 
indeed  for  all  the  dogs  I  Then,  they  growled  and  showed 
their  teeth,  and  walked  about  Avith  an  easy  assurance  in 
their  looks — reflected  from  the  faces  of  their  braggart  mas- 
ters— that  they  "  could  track  them  childer  in  a  minute," 
and  would,  but  they  must  "  jes  min'  the  orders  of  their  cap- 
tins,"  and  keep  in   the   immediate   neighborhood  of  the 
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"aiiiniile"  or  tlie  "crittur'' — the  bloody  carcase  of  the 
lynx,  v>'hich,  both  dogs  and  men  by  this  time  affected  to 
despise  so  much,  as  scarcely  to  smell  or  look  at,  let  alone 
to  designate,  in  thought  or  speech,  by  any  other  than  a 
contemptuous  term  of  such  general  import  that  the  indi- 
vidual was  lost  to  consideration  in  it. 

There  were  the  instincts  of  humanity  and  good  sense  in 
many  of  the  people  who  resided  in  that  mountain  neighbor- 
hood ;  but  deceived,  by  the  pretension  and  professions  of 
folly  and  vain  self-glory,  and  held  in  check,  by  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  the  good  men 
came  not  to  the  front,  as  they  never  do  until  the  bad  have 
retired,  broken  by  repeated  defeat.  Twelve  good  men  in 
all  probability  w^ould  have  found  the  children  in  tw-elve 
hours ;  or  twelve  good  women,  accustomed  to  find  their 
w^ay  through  the  thicket,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  more 
impulsive  and  sympathetic  nature,  would  have  found  them 
in  half  that  time :  the  woods  ringing  with  their  ceaseless 
calling,  and  the  darkest  clump  of  rhododendron  revealing 
its  interior  to  their  penetrating  eyes.  But,  the  region  of 
search  was  remote  from  the  settlements  w^here  the  indus- 
trious were  at  work ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  worthy  in 
the  unworthy  is  as  great  in  mountain  communities  as  else- 
where. And  the  score  of  self-constituted  "  captins,"  with 
— ignoring  the  dogs — imaginary  "  companies,"  were  not 

yet but  here  comes  a  man,  with  a  conical  head  and  hat, 

leg-galled,  foot-sore,  limping  along  in  morose  silence;  and 
here  behind  him  a  walrus-visaged  woman  on  an  old  white 
horse — the  witch  with  her  wonderful  Erdspiegel ! 

"Hooray  !  for  Moll  Wampler  !  "  exclaimed  several ;  and 
immediately  the  woods  rang  with  a  shout  of  welcome  to 
the  heartless  old  hag — a  shout,  too,  that  had  one  good  ef- 
fect, for  in  it  were  tendered  the  resignations  of  a  score  of 
"  captins,"  and  the  jarring  of  their  conflicting  authorities 
ceased  for  the  day.  But  none  of  the  lusty  cheerers  could 
assist  the  old  w^oman  to  dismount.     After  the  shout,  they 
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stood  about  in  gaping  absorption  and  whispering  observa- 
tion, as  they  had  the  day  before,  when  they  came  U])on  the 
dead  lynx.  "  Ain't  she  a  sight ! — sich  an  a  splotched 
face ! — an'  sich  an  a  peeled  head  !  "  began  one.  "  She's  been 
skelped,  I  jedge,"  responded  another.  "  An'  sich  tushes !  — 
the  man's  a  gonner  them  prods  inter!  "  continued  a  third. 
"  But  jes  look  at  her  back ! — all  uv  a  heap  !  — I  calkilate 
the  Old  Boy  hez  jes  squeezed  her  up  into  that  hump — -jes 
a-w^altzin'  with  her  'round  the  moon  ! — my-o-my  I — but  they 
must  a  been  jes  goin'  it !  — oo-oom  !  — oo-oom !  "  a  fourth 
kept  on,  revolving  about  the  moon  with  the  devil  and  the 
witch  Avaltzing  in  his  imagination.  When  Old  Baldy,  as 
if  startled  at  the  features  and  form  of  the  woman,  under 
whom  he  had  trudged  for  so  many  weary  hours,  and  w^ho 
now  stood  before  him  in  all  her  ugliness  in  the  glare  of  day, 
threw  up  his  head  with  a  snort  of  amazement  and  disgust, 
and  scampe]-ed  off  into  the  thicket ;  where,  his  fright  being 
less  than  it  was  pretended,  he  turned  iii  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  compass  of  hunger,  entered  the  path,  and  gal- 
loped away  to  the  barn. 

The  witch,  with  the  aid  of  her  crutch  and  cane,  and  with 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  foul  breath  in  grunts  and 
groans,  having  descended  from  the  log,  on  the  back  of 
which  she  had  dismounted  from  the  horse,  the  dogs  in  turn 
took  a  satisfied  sniff  at  her,  and  doubtless  also  passed  a  like 
series  of  remarks  on  her  strange  savor,  as  their  masters  had 
expressed  at  her  sight ;  for  dogs  generally  depend  more  on 
the  sense  of  smell,  in  the  identification  of  one  another,  or 
persons,  and  other  living  things  that  exhale  a  savory  coun- 
tenance, than  they  do  on  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing 
on  W'hich  mankind  relies ;  but  what  the  savory  countenance 
was  to  the  eye  of  the  nostril  of  these  dogs  can  be  inferred 
only  from  the  quiver  of  disgust  on  the  upper  lip — a  mouldy 
cast,  perhaps,  to  one  ;  "  an  ancient,  fish-like  "  or  the  "  rank- 
est compound  of  villainous  "  smile  "  that  ever  offended  nos- 
tril," to  another  ;  a  whale-oil  leer  about  the  rheumy  eye^ 
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to  a  third  ;  and  why  not  to  a  fourth,  a  walrus  grin  in  her 
greasy  perspiration  !  Whatever  her  countenance,  how- 
ever, to  the  noses  of  the  dogs,  they  kept  ever  after  their 
masters,  rather  than  the  witch,  between  the  wind  and  their 
nobility. 

With  great  sAemnity  the  witch  took  her  crutch,  and, 
muttering  mysterious  words  of  magical  power,  drew  a  cir- 
cle around  her.  Then,  observing  the  dead  lynx,  she  said 
"  blood  !  "  and  looked  as  if  her  plans  were  frustrated — as 
if,  indeed,  all  th'e  witchery  of  the  world  had  come  to  an 
end.  She  directed  the  men  to  bury  the  carcase  under  a 
pile  of  stones,  and  exorcised  to  deepest  hell  any  devil's  imp 
that  might  be  within  and  antagonistic  to  her.  This  done, 
the  blood  on  the  ground  was  covered  with  laurel  and  rho- 
dodendron leaves  ;  but  even  then,  the  "  smell  uv  it,"  as  she 
declared,  "  might  cast  a  red  shadow  over  the  glass,  an'  blur 
it  like,"  but  she  would  soon  see.  Then  taking  something — 
the  wonderful  Erdspiegel! — concealed  in  a  rag  and  se- 
creted on  her  person — in  her  bosom  !  where  mortal  mau 
would  never  dare  to  steal  from  her  the  miraculous  treasure ! 
— she  placed  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  black  bag.  Then, 
stooping  over  the  bag  until  her  eyes  were  dripping  rheum 
at  the  exertion,  she  at  length  saw  the  children !  — she  de- 
clared she  did  !  — when-  she  was  looking  into  a  darkness  as 
black  as  the  depth  of  a  bag  and  obscured  vision  could  make 
it.  Yes  ;  and  in  order  to  convince  to  amazement  the  most 
incredulous,  she  would  describe  the  children  just  as  she 
saw  them,  which  she  did.  "I  see  the  childer,"  she  began, 
"  on  this  hyur  mountain — they's  a  boy  an'  gall — the  boy's 
no  hat  on — the  gall's  a  barred  flannel  frock  on — she's  a 
piece  tore  out  uv  her  dress — they's  a-layin'  on  the  ground 
— I  see  jes  whur  they  is — jes  whur  you  be  to  go  to  git  'em 
— they's  a-layin'  right  a-side  a  stone  an'  a  clump  uv  laurel — 
they's  under  a  lot  uv  chestnut  an'  rockoak  trees — I  dunno 
ef  they's  alive  or  sleepin' — they's  a-layin'  mighty  still — I 
see   whur   they's   been   a-chawin'  mountain-tea  hurries — 
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they's  a  livin',  I  jedge  "  — and  more  such  wonderful  sights 
in  the  depth  of  that  black  bag,  wherein  the  mysterious 
Erdspiegel  was  placed ;  that  the  circle  of  gapers  around 
her,  catching  every  word  she  uttered,  saw  everything  as 
clearly  as  she  had  depicted  it, — as  she  had  learned  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  children  and  their  clothing  from  the  man 
with  the  conical  head  and  hat, — and  lost  two  hours  by  so 
doing ;  but  then,  they  knew  now  exactly  where  the  children 
were,  and  how  they  were  to  go  there  was  all  that  was  to  be 
done ! 

After  a  long  rest,  in  which  the  Erdspiegel  Avas  replaced 
in  the  rag  and  locked  within  its  impenetrable  safe  of  loath- 
ing, the  witch  ordered  the  men  to  stand  in  a  circle  around 
her  at  equal  distances  one  from  the  other  ;  then  to  turn 
their  backs  toward  her  and  each  to  look  at  the  farthest  tree 
directly  in  front  of  him ;  then  to  go  to  that  tree  and  call 
out  the  names  of  the  children  as  many  times  as  he  had  lips 
and  listen  as  many  times  as  he  had  ears ;  then  to  look  at 
another  tree  the  farthest  in  front  of  him,  and  go  to  it,  and 
call  and  listen  according  to  the  number  of  his  lips  and  ears, 
as  before ;  and  in  that  way,  to  as  many  trees  one  after 
another  as  he  had  fingers  on  his  two  hands  ;  then  to  turn 
around  and  go  to  the  right  to  as  many  trees  as  he  had 
arms  and  legs ;  then  to  turn  to  the  left  and  go  to  as  many 
more  trees  as  he  had  toes  on  both  feet,  calling  and  listen- 
ing, of  course,  at  every  tree,  which  would  bring  him  back 
to  the  place  where  she  stood,  and  the  children  would  be 
found  ! — not  a  bad  piece  of  witchcraft,  by-the-bye,  had  it 
been  put  in  practice  in  time  ;  for,  reckoning  the  distance 
from  tree  to  tree  at  seventy-five  or  eighty  yards,  the  circle 
traversed  would  have  a  radius  of  nearly  half  a  mile — a 
wheel  of  search  with  forty  spokes  —  supposing  twenty 
mountaineers — and  four  hundred  and  eighty  points  of 
specific  observation  along  the  spokes  and  felloes.  Nor 
after  the  details  were  repeated  again  and  again  to  the 
men,  did  it  fail  to  strike  their  minds  as  a  most  ingenious 
11 
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plan  to  go  to  the  childreu,  and  one  wliicli  witchcraft  alone 
could  devise.  So,  after  their  bodies  ^vere  charmed  that  no 
harm  could  befall  them,  and  their  guns  that  they  would 
kill  whatsoever  "  varmint "  they  were  pointed  at,  the  men 
turned  their  backs  toward  the  witch,  fixed  in  their  sight 
the  farthest  trees  in  front  of  them,  and  boldly  started  into 
the  thicket,  leaving  the  witch  alone  at  the  hub. 

The  searchers  disappeared  in  the  laurel  bushes ;  but  be- 
fore they  reached  their  first  halting-places,  the  father  of 
the  lost  children,  with  his  head  hanging  in  haggard  wretch- 
edness, his  clothes  torn,  and  his  weary  limbs  tottering  be- 
neath his  sinking  weight,  appeared  on  the  battle-ground  of 
the  dog  and  lynx,  and  came  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
wdtch  before  he  saw  her  standing  in  his  way.  At  the  first 
sight  of  her,  he  stepped  back  in  amaze  and  horror  at — he 
knew  not  what,  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  but  so  ugly,  so 
loathsome,  and  so  strange  in  her  loneliness  on  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  thus  he  stood  appalled  before  her,  until  her  mo- 
tion  dispelled    her   hideous   and    unearthly   inhumanity  I 

"  Have  you  seen  my have  you  found  my who 

are  you?"  were  his  first  ejaculations  to  the  being  in  whose 
aw^ful  presence  he  could  not  utter  the  names  of  his  chil- 
dren. "  You  dunno,  eh  ?  "  responded  the  witch  ;  "  did  you 
never  hear  tell  uv  old  Moll  Wampler  ?  "  "  An'  you're  the 
devil's  dam  that  hez  bewitched  me  an'  mine,  are  you  ?  "  ex- 
claimed the  recovering  man,  his  amazement  lapsing  into 
anger,  and  his  wretchedness  breaking  out  into  vengeance 
on  the  witch  who  had  visited  on  him  his  unutterable  woes, 
as  he  imagined  in  his  ignorance  and  half-crazed  condition. 
And  before  she  could  comprehend  the  deadly  import  of  his 
speech,  the  man  was  clutching  at  her  throat  to  strangle 
her !  She  struggled  and  screamed ;  her  crutch  and  staft 
falling  to  the  ground,  and  her  rheumatic  limbs  springing  into 
sudden  vigor ;  while  her  bald  head  sinking  deeper  between 
her  shoulders,  her  neck  was  buried  beyond  grasp.  "  Hold 
off! — or  you'll  be  dead  with  y'ur  childerl — bewitched  to 
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death ! "  exclaimed  the  woman,  escaping  his  weakened 
hands,  and  standing  in  grim  defiance  before  him ;  when,  by 
some  witchery  most  devilish  and  damnable,  lo  !  twenty 
men,  with  guns  directed  at  his  head,  sprang  from  the 
bushes ! 

His  blood  curdling  to  his  heart,  the  wretched,  weakened 
man  sank  to  the  ground,  and  lay  in  stupid  apathy  awaiting 
the  signal  of  the  witch  and  the  bullets  of  her  minions  to 
riddle  him  into  eternity.  The  signal  and  the  bullets  came 
not ;  but  in  their  stead,  to  the  wretch  on  the  ground,  a  sense 
of  the  situation,  confused  and  incomplete,  but  sufficient  for 
him  with  his  famished  eyes  to  see  the  basket  of  provisions 
suspended  to  a  limb  overhead,  and  with  his  hungry  hands 
to  reach  for  it,  to  get  it,  and  with  his  tottering  legs  to  run 
oif  with  it  into  the  thicket — assured,  by  its  weight,  of  suste- 
nance that  would  enable  him  to  continue  the  search  for  his 
children  until  they  would  be  found. 

The  sight  of  the  father  stealing  away  with  the  food  in  the 
basket,  excited  to  such  an  extent  the  cravings  of  hunger  in 
the  body-guard  of  the  witch,  that  they  declared  they  could 
not  go  into  the  woods  again  until  they  had  something  to 
eat — "  ef  it  wuz  only  a  bit  uv  biled  owl,"  as  one  was  specific 
enough  to  say.  "  Shut  your  eyes  then  ;"  said  the  witch ; 
"an'  I'll  jes  wish  fur  food,  an'  it'll  come."  And  scarcely 
had  the  gulls  opened  their  laggard  eyes,  when  lo !  two  wo- 
men, leading  Old  Baldy,  with  a  basket  of  bread  and  but- 
ter hung  on  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  and  a  bag,  containing 
provisions  in  each  end,  hung  over  the  saddle,  appeared  in 
the  path  before  them  ! — an  exhibition  of  the  j)ower  of  the 
witch  that  was  simply  stupendous ! — to  everybody,  except 
the  witch  herself,  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  trio 
coming  afar  o&]  and  divined  their  mission  from  the  women, 
the  basket,  and  the  time  of  the  day  !  The  world  is  full  of 
witchcraft  to  the  ignorant  and  the  deceived. 

The  gulls  gorged  themselves  with  the  food  provided  for 
them  by  the  magic  of  the  witch — in  fact,  however,  by  the 
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thoughtful  women  at  the  house,  on  the  arrival  of  the  hun- 
gry horse,  and  the  man,  with  the  conical  head  and  hat, 
skulking  after  for  something  to  eat ;  while  the  old  hag,  in 
the  fullness  of  the  feast,  could  not  refrain  from  grinning  and 
chuckling,  in  delight  at  her  cunning,  till  her  body  began  to 
sway,  and  her  bald  head  and  blotched  face  to  shine  with 
the  unction  which  exuded  at  every  pore  at  her  unusual  ex- 
ertion. Even  the  dogs  were  filled — no,  not  filled — that 
would  have  taxed  the  powers  of  a  dozen  witches  ! — but  had 
a  beginning  in  that  direction,  which  made  them  so  far  for- 
get the  repulsive  cast  of  the  savory  countenance  of  the 
witch,  as  to  eat  from  her  distorted  hand.  All  were  in  a 
good  humor,  and  ready  to  do  prodigies  in  search  of  the 
children.  A  little  man,  with  a  pinched  and  needy-looking 
face,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  he  never  druv  his  teeth  in- 
ter anything  afore  ez  tasted  ez  good  to  him  ez  thet  thur 
meal — never,  afore,  sence  he  wuz  weaned;  an'  he  wuz  jes 
a-goin'  through  rattlesnakes  up  to  his  knees,  but  w'at  he'd 
hook  to  them  childer,  an'  haul  'em  out !"  Another,  a  fat, 
lazy  lubber,  inclined  to  matrimony,  said  that  "  ole  Moll 
wuz  jes  the  kind  uv  a  woman  he  wuz  a-layin'  fur — one  who 
could  jes  wish  fur  w'atever  she'd  a  mind  to,  an'  it  wuz 
thur — thet  he  wuzn't  keerin'  much  for  looks,  fur  han'some 
wuz  ez  han'some  does,  an'  black  sheep  an'  white  wuz  all 
black  at  night — an'  he  wuz  a-goiu'  to  do  jes  w'at  Moll 
said  !" — a  hint  which,  unhappily,  Miss  Wampler  was  ob- 
livious to  in  the  gratification  of  her  astonished  stomach. 

At  length,  when  the  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
the  circle  of  searchers  was  formed  agai^i ;  and  in  great  glee 
and  w  ith  buoyant  hope,  it  widened  out  and  disappeared  in 
the  thicket.  The  two  women,  who  had  brought  the  provi- 
sions, then  began  to  prepare  for  their  return  ;  when  the 
witch,  cunning  enough  to  provide  good  quarters  for  herself 
for  the  coming  night,  and  selfish  enough  to  leave  the  search- 
ers to  the  deVil  that  takes  the  hindmost,  and  heartless 
enough  to  abandon  the  children  to  their  fate,  said  she  would 
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go  with  them,  if  they  would  assist  her  to  mount  the  horse 
which  she  had  ridden  in  the  morning.  This  they  would  do 
— must  do,  for  such  a  terrible  witch,  and  led  Old  Baldy  to 
the  fallen  tree  on  which  the  hag  had  dismounted.  Old 
Baldy,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  his  long  life,  was  trou- 
blesome, fretful  and  stubborn,  shying  away  from  the  log 
whenever  the  witch  was  ready  to  get  into  the  saddle.  De- 
ceived at  last  by  the  guile  of  woman  in  the  form  of  an  apron 
thrown  over  his  eyes,  the  horse  was  backed  against  the  log, 
and  the  witch  was  in  the  saddle  before  he  knew  where  he 
was.  Not  to  be  beaten  by  a  trick,  however,  such  as  that, 
and  fret  to  a  headstrong  passion  by  the  loathsome  weight 
of  the  witch  on  his  back,  the  old  flea-bitten  horse  plunged 
and  reared ;  and  when  he  found  he  could  not  dismount 
her,  as  if  goaded  to  distraction,  he  rushed  wildly  into  the 
thicket.  Away  went  the  horse !  his  iron-bound  hoofs  clat- 
tering on  the  stones !  And  away  went  the  witch,  shrieking 
at  the  top  of  her  voice !  attracting  the  attention  of  the  two 
enthusiasts,  whose  remarks  are  given  above,  just  in  time  to 
see  her  pass  out  of  sight,  like  a  witch  always  should  disap- 
pear, shrieking,  on  the  back  of  a  wild  horse,  as  if  she  rode 
to  deserved  destruction  ! 

After  that  thrilling  spectacle  of  diabolism — the  witch's 
revenge  for  the  murderous  assault  committed  on  her  by  the 
half-crazed  father ! — the  circle  of  searchers  again  contracted 
and  broke  into  the  most  discordant  elements.  It  was  non- 
sense for  the  women  to  say,  the  witch  got  on  her  horse,  like 
any  old  woman,  crippled  with  rheumatism ;  and  that  Old 
Baldy  behaved  like  any  old  headstrong  horse  when  aroused 
to  uncontrollable  fury  and  fright.  "  She  hed  bewitched 
them  an'  the  beast  to  do  jes  w'at  she'd  a  mind  to  !  "  So, 
it  Avas  in  vain,  that  the  two,  who  saAV  her  speed  past  them 
and  heard  her  scream  in  affright,  told  the  truth.  "  They 
wuz  flyin'  through  the  air ! — an'  she  avuz  a-shoutin'  to  make 
the  oie  hoss  git  up  an'  git  the  faster !— that's  w'at  they 
wuz  doin' !— an'  you  wuz  bewitched!  "    "  Well,"  said  the 
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lazy  lubber,  ^vho  slept  o'  nights  and  hinted  at  matrimony, 
"  I  must  a  been  bewitched  ! — I  wuz  bewitched ! — I  felt 
somethin'  jes  a-creepin'  all  over  me  like  ants  !  I  jedge,  I 
wouldn't  like  to  liev  a  woman  jes  like  ole  Moll,  no  how  ! 
She'd  fly  off  with  a  feller  a'most  any  time,  an'  thenwhur'd 
he  be !  "  "  But  all  I  jes  wish  is,"  said  the  man  with  the 
visage  ascribed  to  Cassius — "  a  lean  and  hungry  look," — "I 
jes  wish  I  hedn't  fed  so  many  uv  them  wittles  to  the  dogs — 
they  wuz  most  dogonn'd  bully! — oo-oom  ! — they  wuz!  " — 
still  smiling  in  the  fullness  of  the  inward  satisfaction  of  which 
the  watch's  flight  could  not  deprive  him ! 

At  last,  it  was  concluded  that  "  thur  wuz  no  use  huntin' 
them  childer — ^they  wuz  all  anymore — they  wuz  gone  dead- 
sartain — an'  the  ole  man  wuz  gone — they'd  bet  a  boss  he 
wuz — an'  the  ole  boss  wuz  gone — it  wuz  the  last  uv  him — 
an'  the  wdtch  wuz  gone — jes  ez  they  all  knowed  she  would, 
an'  wuz  a-goin'  to  say  she  would,  but — an'  the  wittles  wuz 
gone  " — and,  to  continue  in  the  same  strain,  their  courage 
was  gone — their  organization  was  gone — and  the  day  was 
gone ! — two  days  and  two  nights  had  sped  since  the  chil- 
dren set  out  from  the  school  in  the  fog  and  were  seen  no 
more. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  for  several  succeeding 
days,  large  bodies  of  men  and  women  and  children,  and 
dogs  without  number,  from  far  and  near,  assembled  at  the 
house  of  the  broken-hearted  father  and  mother,  and  saw 
where  the  dog  had  fallen,  and  where  he  was  buried,  and 
heard  a  hundred  stories  of  the  "powerful  "  animal  and  the 
prodigies  which  he  had  performed ;  then  walked  up  the 
blood-stained  path  to  the  place  where  the  hat  of  the  boy 
and  the  piece  of  the  dress  of  the  girl  had  been  found,  and 
the  "  most  onsightly  an'  oncommon  varmint  "  lying  where 
the  dog  had  killed  it — more,  they  uncovered  the  carcase 
unnumbered  times,  and  in  its  sickening  presence  heard  over 
and  over  again  the  conjectured  details  of  the  struggle,  the 
conflicting  surmises  as  to  the  name  and  nature  of  the  "var- 
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mint,"  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  just  where  they 
were  from  wild  beasts  ;  then  stood  in  turn  where  the  witch 
had  stood  when  she  drew  the  magical  circle  and  beheld  the 
children  in  the  Erdspiegel,  where  she  had  struggled  in 
conflict  with  the  father,  where  she  had  wished  for  the  food, 
and  where  she  had  mounted  Old  Baldy ;  and  stared  in  the 
direction  the  hag  had  flown  away  on  the  bewitched  horse — 
as  various  versions  of  the  story  gave  it — "  the  beast  afore 
a-breakin'  his  way  through  the  tree-tops,  an'  the  witch  be- 
hind, a-sittin'  back  foremost  on  the  end  uv  Baldy's  tail,  an' 
a-singin'  psalms  ez  loud  ez  she  could  holler!"  or  "jes 
a-skootin'  like  a  met'or  all  afire  through  the  trees,  an'  the 
mountains  a-fillin'  with  smoke  like  ez  the  woods  wuz  afire ! " 
— in  despite  of  the  return  to  his  stable,  four  days  after  his 
extraordinary  flight,  of  the  horse,  Old  Baldy  himself,  with- 
out a  hair  singed,  but  with  the  bridle-rein  broken,  the  sad- 
dle under  his  belly,  and  the  knees  of  his  fore  legs  skinned ! 
And,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  their  interest  in  the  fate 
of  the  children  carried  them  no  farther. 

The  erudite  storekeeper,  however,  though  obliged  to  keep 
within  the  walls  of  his  store,  was  not  idle,  nor  callous  in 
his  feelings  toward  his  poor  "  Little  Nell,"  as  long  as  her 
horrible  fate  and  her  brother's  was  a  cause  for  excitement 
in  his  neighborhood.  Assuming  to  be  a  corresj^ondent  of 
the  "  Gazette,"  he  filled  both  sides  of  sheet  after  sheet  of  soft 
foolscap  paper,  with  a  description  of  the  children,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  disappearance,  the  probabilities  with 
respect  to  their  fate,  the  organization  effected,  with  the 
names  in  full  of  the  score  of  "  captins  "— ^of  the  sleeveless 
search  in  the  mountain  wilds  and  fastnesses,  amid  dangers 
that  made  the  very  heart  of  the  mountain  quake — of  the 
witch  and  her  wonderful  performances — and  of  the  people 
who  came  "  from  far  and  near,  and  even  from  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  till  the  woods  were  swarming  with 
them,"  etc.,  etc. ;  all  which  the  heartless  "  local "  of  the 
"  Gazette  "  glanced  over,  and — while  the  manuscript  blazed 
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in  the  stove  in  the  press-room  and  warmed  the  inkboard  and 
rollers — "  boiled  down"  intoa  "  stickful,"  which  the"  devil" 
"set  up  "  and  "  read  in  his  stick,"  and  the  foreman  "  crowded 
in  "  when  he  was  "  locking  up,"  and  which  "  came  out "  in 
the  paper  by  mistake  upside-down  and  under  the  head  of  a 
*'  Farm  for  Sale,"  wdthout  giving  the  names  of  the  captains, 
and  putting  the  storekeeper  in  a  very  disagreeable  light 
before  his  patrons,  whereby  the  "Gazette "lost  twenty-one 
subscribers  at  one  postoffice  and  saved  forty-two  dollars 
per  annum — the  "  stickful "  being  (with  the  "Gazette  "  in- 
verted) as  follows,  ad  verbam,  ad  liter  am : 

FARM  FOR  SALE! 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  receive  information 
that,  on  Wednesday  last  two  wrecks  ago,  two  children  of 
William  Armstrong  were  lost  in  the  mountains  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wildcat  Hollow,  and  that,  up  to  the  latest 
advices  from  "  the  seat  of  war,"  they  have  not  been  found. 
Our  corespond  further  tells  us  that  the  supperstitious  peo- 
ple of  his  bailiwick,  instead  of  serching  for  the  children  as 
common  sense  would  indicate,  sent  off  miles  away  for  an 
old  witch  with  an  "  artspickel"  )some  kind  of  a  witch  jaw- 
breaker) to  look  up  "  the  babes  in  the  wood,"  and  that, 
consequently,  the  aforesaid  "  bades  "  are  "  non  est''  We 
tender  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  to  William.  He  is  an 
honest  man-  He  pays  for  his  paper  in  advance,  and  don't 
go  round  spunging  his  news  off  his  neighbors — he  isnt  that 
kind  of  a  hairpin  ?     Next ! 

— a  paragraph,  which,  although  inverted,  and  filled  with 
the  imperfections  of  the  typographical  imp  of  darkness, 
was  read;  and  however  barren  of  detail,  it  was  teeming 
with  suggestion,  and  soon  appeared  in  other  newspapers, 
till,  with  hydra-like  vitality  and  protean  form,  it  "  went 
the  rounds  of  the  press  " — in  one  of  the  illustrated  news- 
papers, accompanying  the  text,  the  children  being  repre- 
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sented  as  circumstantially  as  thev  had  been  depicted  in 
the  ^vonderful  Erdspiegel  of  the  witch !  The  news  of  the 
lost  children  sped  over  the  wide  country  from  sea  to  sea  >* 
but  only  the  half-crazed  father  roamed  the  mountains  in 
search  of  them,  while  the  moaning,  moping  mother  at  home 
let  the  cows  "  go  dry  "  in  the  barnyard,  the  pigs  and  cattle 
run  at  large  over  the  farm,  and  the  fire  die  out  on  the 
hearth  I 

The  winter  came  and  went,  and  spring  returned  ;  but  the 
plough  rusted  under  the  unroofed  shed,  and  the  briar 
bloomed  in  bewildered  delight.  Then  summer  came — not 
with  the  breath  of  new-mown  hay,  the  golden  hair  of 
ripened  rye,  and  the  bright,  blue  eye  of  the  "  lint  i'  the 
bell ; "  but,  alas !  with  the  bitter  taste  and  savor  of  rag- 
weed, the  grizzled  look  of  untimely  grey  hairs  in  the  blos- 
soms of  millefoil  and  fleabane,  and  the  leaden  eye  of  the 
squatting  toad  in  the  dark,  green  umbrage  of  the  deadly 
nightshade. 

What  is  that  flash  of  sunlight  in  the  woods?  There  is 
no  spring  so  high  on  the  mountain  side ;  nor  does  it  trem- 
ble like  the  reflection  from  the  quivering  surface  of  a  spring. 
There  has  been  no  fall  of  rain  within  the  past  two  weeks — 
there  is  no  standing  water  in  a  hollowed  rock.  What  can 
it  be  ? 

With  this  inquiring  wonderment  in  his  mind,  the  half- 
crazed  father  rose ;  and,  leaving  the  log  on  which  he  had 
rested  his  weary,  rag-clad  limbs,  and  eased  the  pain  of  his 
shoeless  feet,  bruised  and  torn  with  his  ceaseless  wandering 
over  the  rocks,  he  Avalked  to  the  place  whence  the  sunlight 
appeared  to  be  thrown.  With  cautious  hand,  he  parted 
the  laurel  leaves  before  him,  and  found  the  source  of  the 
sunlight  flashing  upward  through  the  woods— a  circular 
looking-glass,  such  as  is  placed  in  the  underside  of  the  lid 
of  a  wooden  shaving-cup ;  but  lo !  it  lay  in  a  mass  of  moul- 
dering rags  upon  the  bared  breast-bone  of  a  human  skele- 
ton !     It  was  the  wonderful  Erdspiegel  on  the  bones  of  the 
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bosom  of  Moll  Wampler,  the  witch  of  the  mountain  ! 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  glass 
and  bones,  for  beside  them  lay  the  crutch  and  cane,  which 
the  old  hag  had  held  in  her  fright-fixed  hand,  while  the 
frantic  horse  galloped  on  to  her  doom! 

Over  the  head  of  Old  Baldy  the  w^itch  had  been  thrown 
to  the  ground — alighting  on  her  back,  her  head  splitting 
against  an  angular  stone,  her  witchcraft  ending  forever ! — 
the  senseless  glass  above  her  breast,  to  be  bared  by  the 
weather  and  wind,  till,  reflecting  the  gleam  of  the  sun  in 
heaven,  it  pointed  v»dth  a  finger  of  light  to  the  fate  inevita- 
ble of  folly  and  wickedness,  death  ! — wonderful,  wonderful 
Erdspiegel ! 

But  why  does  the  half-crazed  man  stand  with  his  left 
hand  clutched  in  his  unkempt  hair,  and  his  right  hand 
open  over  the  Erdspiegel  dropped  to  the  ground,  while  his 
eyes  are  fixed  in  an  agonized  stare  ?  But  a  few  paces  from 
the  bones  of  the  witch,  are  two  little  skeletons — the  bones 
of  their  little  arms  interlocked  in  the  embrace  of  sleep, 
and  unclasped — never ! 

The  coat  of  the  father  was  not  so  ragged  that  he  could 
not  wrap  in  it  the  bones  of  his  children,  and,  with  tremulous 
hesitation,  the  paltry  bit  of  looking-glass,  which  the  heart- 
less hag  had  employed  in  her  selfish  sorcery,  even  to  her 
own  destruction,  in  judgment  from  the  God  of  wrath  and 
vengeance  to  the  wicked  !  Who  can  wonder  that  that 
father  trembled  as  he  touched  the  instrument  of  the  crime 
that  crazed  him,  and  of  the  vengeance  that  surpassed  the 
direst  dream  of  his  perturbed  imagination  ! 

The  bones  of  the  children  were  buried  in  the  garden  beside 
those  of  their  companion  and  defender,  the  noble  dog ;  the 
tears  that  fell  on  the  graves  of  Sammy  and  Ellen  watered 
as  well  the  clods  that  covered  the  brave,  warm  heart  of 
Major. 

And  behold !  the  mountain  was  but  a  mountain  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  the  farm  their  farm,  and  the  house  their 
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home ;  for  tlieir  children  no  longer  wandered  in  the  wilds 
of  the  woods,  but  slept  in  peace  in  the  garden.  But,  the 
seasons  came  and  the  seasons  went,  the  fields  were  sown  and 
the  fields  were  reaped,  the  house,  the  barn,  and  the  farm 
were  as  in  the  happy  days  of  yore  ;  yet  the  grey  hairs  of 
grief,  and  the  wrinkles  of  woe  remained,  as  when  in  amaze 
they  first  were  beheld  in  the  mirror  of  the  upturned  won- 
derful Erdspiegel! 


The  Towscape, 


"  I  wasn't  born  to  be  hiuig  I  Yes  ;  you  may  call  me  Tow- 
scape,  if  you  will,  and  with  good  reason,  too ;  and  here's 
what'll  keep  me  from  drowning,  or  says-so's  a  liar — and 
say-so  ain't,  when  it  calls  me  a  Towscape!  So,  here's  long 
life  to  the  Towscape,  a  curse  to  the  cheated  gallows,  and  a 
blessing  to  this  caul  I  Why,  men,  this — rag,  you  call  it  ? 
^-this — bladder,  you  call  it  ? — I  call  it  a  caul ! — this  little 
thing  has  been  twice  around  the  world.  It  took  half  the 
price  of  murder  to  buy  it  of  the  sailor  whose  life  it  saved  for 
fifteen  years  I  Part  with  it?  Young  man,  do  you  see  this 
strap  buckled  about  the  Towscape's  hulk?  You  do  ?  Well, 
that's  where  this  caul  lodges — in  a  little  pocket  in  this 
leather  belt ;  that's  where  it  stays,  or  my  revolver's  a  pep- 
per-box, my  knife's  a  toothpick,  and  the  Towscape's  a  liar ! 
Not  water  enough  in  the  mountain  to  drown  a  man  ?  Ah, 
my  friend,  that's  where  the  clinch  comes  in — that's  where 
the  clinch  to  the  caul  comes  in !  There  ain't  four  feet  of 
water  within  four  miles  of  my  den,  and  the  Towscape  keeps 
within  bounds  !  What !  drown  and  be  damned  ?  Not  for 
Joe  ! — not  for  Joseph,  young  man  !  Well,  here  goes  again 
— you  won't  drink  with  a  Towscape  ?  You  wont  ?  Then 
don't,  and  be  damned!  He  can  go  it  alone — that's  his 
game ! " 

After  which  curious  commingling  of  boast  of  crime  and 
evasion  of  penalty,  of  superstition,  and  of  low  scheming  to 
trip  up  the  heels  of  fate,  the  Towscape — a  murderer  who 
had  escaped  the  halter — drank  his  liquor,  and  brought 
down,  from  his  lips  to  the  counter,  with  a  loud  crack,  the 
heavy-bottomed  glass.  He  then  placed  the  caul,  carefully 
folded,  in  the  pocket  of  his  belt,  gave  his  pantaloons  a 
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hitch,  and  staggered  through  the  door  into  the  darkness  and 
cold  of  a  mid-winter's  night.  Here,  little  caring  for  the 
darkness  and  less  for  the  cold,  he  took  the  road  leading  up 
a  wild  ravine  into  the  heart  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  sang  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  the  ribald  song  of  "  Hickory  Leaves," 
as  he  wabbled  and  pitched  along  toward  the  place  which 
he  called  his  "  den,"  about  two  miles  distant  in  the  moun- 
tain ravine.  The  group  of  men,  which  he  left  behind  him 
in  the  tavern,  holding  in  hand  their  glasses,  till  the  sound 
of  his  voice  died  away  in  the  distance,  before  they  drank. 

There  was  a  repulsive  look  to  the  Towscape  that  alone 
would  have  kept  these  men  aloof  from  him  as  a  companion, 
even  in  a  drinking-bout,  where,  generally,  all  who  will  join 
are  hail  fellows  well  met ;  but  when  to  his  look  was  added 
the  story  of  his  life,  the  broken  threads  of  which  had  been 
taken  up  by  secret  surmise  and  knotted  into  fact  by  open 
credulity,  the  outcast  long  had  been  an  object  of  loathing, 
of  dread,  and  of  terror  to  the  people  of  the  mountain  for 
many  miles  around.  When  his  brawling  voice  was  heard 
or  his  crouching  form  seen,  the  women  and  children  ran  in 
fear,  and  lonely  men  shuddered  until  he  was  gone  out  of 
hearing  and  sight.  Than  to  his  "  den,"  the  boldest  of  the 
mountaineers  would  rather  go  to  a  den  of  rattlesnakes — 
which,  before  his  coming,  was  the  ultimatum  of  all  earthly 
terrors  and  horrors  to  the  mountain  mind.  How  he  lived, 
nobody  knew ;  whence  he  got  the  money  with  which  he 
bought  his  whiskey,  nobody  knew ;  what  he  ate,  except  an 
occasional  loaf  of  bread  purchased  at  the  tavern,  nobody 
knew.  A  gun,  it  is  true,  was  sometimes  heard  in  the 
dreaded  circle  of  his  wanderings  ;  but  whether  or  not  it  was 
a  raccoon,  killed  for  food,  or  a  lonely  traveler,  murdered 
for  his  money  and  clothes,  that  fell  before  the  fatal  muzzle, 
or  what  the  shot  indicated  at  all,  nobody  knew.  All  who 
heard  it,  however,  with  as  little  charity  as  circumstantial 
evidence,  coming  to  the  worst  conclusion  which  ever  after 
passed  for  fact — a  conclusion,  in  keeping  with  the  charac- 
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ter  of  the  Towscape  and  their  fear-fomented  imaginations, 
another  murder!  And  yet,  as  long  as  the  Towscape  had 
been  in  that  neighborhood,  about  five  years,  to  the  ^^ositive 
knowledge  of  nobody,  had  he  done  anybody  even  the 
slightest  harm!  The  murder  vrhich  he  had  committed,  if 
at  all,  was  done  in  a  distant  State  ;  and  there  was  nothing 
known  about  it,  except  what  he  uttered  while  drunk. 
There  was,  however,  a  villainous  voucher  in  his  form  and 
manner- that  Avould  have  attested  the  truth  of  a  tale  of  ten- 
fold horror ! 

But,  after  he  left  the  tavern,  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  described,  the  Towscape  was  never  seen  or  heard 
again.  As  the  w^inter  wore  away,  hunter  after  hunter,  in 
pursuit  of  game  entered  the  confines  of  the  dreaded  region, 
and  cautiously  looked  for  traces  of  him,  but  saw  no  smoke 
issue  from  the  chimney  of  his  cabin,  and  found  no  tracks 
in  the  snow ;  and  several  weeks,  and  even  months,  passed 
away  without  the  mysterious  report  of  the  gun  being  heard. 
At  length,  emboldened  by  these  observations,  discussed  in 
all  their  probable  bearing  on  the  departure  of  the  Tow- 
scape, a  party  of  three,  armed  with  rifles,  as  if  hunting, 
went  up  the  long-abandoned  ravine  road  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountain,  walked  around  the  cabin  with  slowly  con- 
centrating steps,  and,  after  a  pause  of  deliberation,  mus- 
tered up  courage  enough  to  knock  at  the  door.  In  ap- 
proaching the  retreat  of  a  wounded  panther,  they  could  not 
have  taken  greater  precaution ;  but  man  is  a  monster  to  be 
dreaded  more  than  a  savage  brute ! 

There  was  no  response  to  the  knock ;  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  party  entered  the  enclosure  of  an  old  log  cabin  in 
ruin,  the  floor  torn  up,  and  the  roof  blow^n  in,  and  nobody, 
or  any  recent  sign  of  human  being,  to  be  seen  within  its 
gray  walls !  But  in  one  corner,  and  enclosing  part  of  the 
Avide  stone  chimney,  there  was  found  a  shed-like  structure, 
built  of  the  flooring  and  clapboards  of  the  old  cabin.  Ah, 
that  is  the  "  den  "  of  the  Tovrscape,  and  possibly  it  contains 
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the  dreaded  man?  Going  U})  to  this  strange  structure, 
after  another  pause,  one  of  the  party  put  the  muzzle  of  his 
rifle  against  a  wide  board,  hung  like  a  door  on  hinges  cut 
from  the  leg  of  an  old  boot ;  and  lo !  the  board  swung  on 
its  leather  hinges,  and  the  interior  of  the  "  den  "  was  ex- 
posed to  their  gaping  vision !  Jehu !  it  is  a  wonder  they 
did  not  faint  outright ! 

In  front  of  the  explorers  were  the  ashes  of  a  wood  fire 
long  burnt  out ;  on  their  right  a  pile  of  wood,  with  an  ax, 
a  maul,  and  a  wedge  lying  atop ;  on  the  left  a  bed,  or, 
rather  a  pile  of  musty,  mouldy  clothing  lying  on  two 
boards  supported  by  two  trestles  ;  around  them,  on  pins  in 
the  walls,  a  rifle,  with  bullet-pouch  and  powder-horn,  sev- 
eral pans,  a  skillet,  the  carcase  of  a  rabbit  skinned  and 
spread  for  frying,  and  a  rope — horrible !  do  not  touch  it — 
it  is  a  hangman's  rope,  with  the  knot  and  noose  ready  for 
the  fatal  adjustment !  But  the  man,  who  had  escaped  the 
drawing  of  this  very  noose,  where  was  he?  Not  in  his 
"den"  ;  that  was  known  certainly,  but  nothing  more. 

Revolving  in  their  minds  the  significance  of  the  sights 
they  saw,  the  adventurers  returned  to  the  tavern;  and  to 
the  group  of  mountaineers  awaiting  their  coming,  the  he- 
roes reported  their  discoveries,  and  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  had  come.  The  Towscape  had  not  fled  the  country — 
and  left  behind  him  his  rifle,  an  ax,  and  other  things  of 
value ;  he  had  not  perished  with  cold — with  a  stock  of 
wood  on  the  hearth  ;  he  had  not  died  of  hunger — with  a 
rabbit  hanging  within  reach ;  he  had  not  hung  himself — 
the  noose  was  empty.  He  was  -not  in  his  "  den,"  and  that 
was  all  they  knew  of  his  whereabouts. 

This  was  in  the  morning  ;  while  in  the  afternoon,  the 
news,  like  the  smoke  of  a  mountain  fire  in  summer,  being . 
diffused  for  several  miles  around,  a  throng  of  curious  men 
and  boys  gathered  at  the  old  log  cabin  in  the  ravine,  and 
tore  down  the  "den"  piece  by  piece,  burning  the  musty 
clothing,  after  searching  it  for  money,  and  quarreling  over 
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tlie  gun  and  ax  and  rope,  and  other  things  of  interest  and 
vakie, — and  continued  until  nightfall  an  extended  search, 
among  the  rocks  and  in  the  dense  laurel  thickets,  up  and 
down  the  ravine,  and  on  the  mountain  slopes,  but  without 
finding  any  further  trace  of  the  missing  man.  The  follow- 
ing morning  the  search  was  renewed  with  increased  num- 
bers ;  when,  by  chance,  from  the  disturbed  chinking  of  the 
wall,  there  rolled  out  and  fell  to  the  ground,  striking  a 
stone  with  a  ringing  clink,  two  Mexican  silver  dollars ! 
The  surmise  lurking  in  the  eyes  of  the  silent  knowing  ones, 
of  secreted  treasure,  now  leaped  out  into  an  eager  desire  to 
possess  what  all  the  time  was  known  to  be  hidden  there — 
the  money  which  the  Towscape  had  accumulated  with  the 
hurried  hand  of  robbery  and  the  deliberate  clutch  of  murder ! 
And  before  evening,  log  after  log  of  the  walls  removed,  and 
stone  after  stone  of  its  chimney  taken  doAvn,  the  old  cabin 
was  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  its  foundation,  and  the 
earth  for  a  rod  around,  dug  up  by  the  greedy  gold  hunters 
— Tim  Beazley,  a  little  near-sighted  man,  with  a  short-han- 
dled shovel,  sinking  out  of  sight  of  the  others,  in  the  exca- 
vation w^hich  he  made,  following  the  hopeful  lead  of  a  hole, 
and,  at  its  blind  end,  unearthing,  to  his  disgusted  vision  at 
short  range,  a  hybernating  woodchuck ! — than  which,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  valuable  was  found  by  any  of  the  rapa- 
cious throng.  The  next  day,  and  long  after  the  snow  had 
melted  in  the  spring,  the  place  was  frequented  by  the  sal- 
low, long-haired,  mouldy-bearded,  lazy  lads  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  their  sallow,  long-haired,  tangle-bearded,  loung- 
ing sires — out  looking  for  shingle  timber,  or  in  pursuit  of 
a  catamount,  or  probably  a  panther,  heard  the  night  be- 
fore !  So  the  search  was  continued  for  the  body  of  the 
dead  man  of  their  conjecture,  and  the  secreted  treasures  of 
their  covetous  imaginations,  but  without  loathing  over  the 
sight  of  the  one,  or  gloating  over  the  possession  of  the 
other,  for  neither  was  found. 

The  mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Towscape  re- 
12 
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ceived  no  further  solution  until  the  following  summer,  when 
Davy  Bills,  a  trout-fisherman,  casting  his  line  in  the  shal- 
low pool  of  a  broken  milldam,  about  fjrty  rods  from  the 
site  of  the  Towscape's  "den,"  felt  a  fish  on  his  hook,  and 
then  a  strange  pull  at  the  line,  as  if  he  had  caught  a  piece 
of  water-soaked  b^rk — or  a  turtle,  as  something  brown  and 
rounded  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  though  it  was  an 
unusual  place  for  a  snapper  or  a  soft-shell  in  that  cold 

mountain  stream — or The  fascinated  eyes  of  the  fisher-. 

man  did  not  mistake  it!  It  was  a  human  skull,  and, 
lodged  within  the  cavernous,  bony  globe,  the  fish  that  had 
taken  the  hook ! 

Astonished,  but  not  beyond  comprehension,  at  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  Davy  cut  his  line,  took  up  the  skull 
with  the  fish  still  alive  in  it,  and,  preserved  by  repeated 
dippings  into  the  stream  alon^  the  way,  carried  it  to  the 
tavern,  and  placed  it  in  the  watering-trough  at  the  l)arn — 
the  hook  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish  and  the  fish  alive  in  the 
skull,  in  circumstantial  attestation  of  the  truth  of  the  fish- 
erman's story,  which  rapidly  ran  around  the  neighljorhood 
and  created  the  profoundest  of  sensations  that  mystery  and 
horrible  association  excite ! 

The  skull  was  the  skull  of  the  Towscapel — there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  it — the  recollection  of  the  boasted  effi- 
cacy of  his  caul  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  for 
once  the  popular  supposition  was  correct.  The  pool,  a 
body  not  of  standing,  but  of  running  water,  retarded  in  its 
rapid  course  by  the  obstructions  of  a  broken  milldam,  and 
so  shallow  that  it  could  be  waded  without  the  water  rising 
to  a  man's  hip — the  pool,  whence  the  skull  was  hooked, 
was  examined  forthwith ;  and  lo !  to  the  waders,  in  indis- 
tinct and  flickering  light  and  shadow,  beneath  the  trem- 
bling surface  of  the  water,  appeared  the  skeleton  of  a  hu- 
man being  in  all  its  repulsive  details — the  arching  ribs,  the 
pointed  spine,  the  flaring  broad  bones  of  the  bench,  and 
the  long  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms !     In  a  short  time  the 
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skeleton,  loosely  held  together  by  the  macerated  ligaments, 
was  lifted  and  laid  on  the  bank ;  a  strap,  that  girt  about  it, 
unbuckled ;  and  from  a  little  pocket  in  tlie  leather  belt  a 
groping  finger  found  and  brought  out  to  the  sight  of  the 
qualmish  lookers-on  a  flabby,  skinny  thing — O  mockery  of 
time-honored  superstition  !  — the  charm,  infallible  against 
death  by  drowning,  the  Towscape's  fate-defying  caul ! 

How  the  Towscape  got  into  the  pool  and  was  drowned  is 
a  matter  of  conjecture  only.  The  theory,  generally  accep- 
ted, is,  that,  ha\'ing  returned  from  the  tavern  to  his*' den," 
he  went,  for  water  to  quench  his  drunken  thirst,  to  the  run, 
where,  falling  on  the  brink-ice,  and  rolling  into  the  current 
of  the  stream,  he  was  swept  under  a  plate  of  ice,  projecting 
over  the  pool,  and  there  perished — to  have  his  body  mac- 
erated by  the  water  and  eaten  by  the  fish,  his  head 
wrenched  from  his  neck  by  its  position  in  the  current  of 
the  stream,  and  the  cavern  of  his  skull  made  a  trap  for  a 
greedy  fish  and  a  confined  sphere  for  it  to  swim  about  in, 
and  hunger  in  ;  and,  through  the  dark,  receding  windows 
of  the  eyeless  sockets,  to  look  out  for  the  bait  of  a  passing 
fisherman,  and  fasten  on  his  hook ;  and,  with  its  prison  of 
bone,  to  rise,  and  finish  the  tale  of  the  Towscape's  life  with 
a  fitting  colophon — a  living  fish,  swimming  about  in  the 
very  skull  that  had  entertained  the  belief  in  the  efiScacy  of 
a  caul  to  save  from  drowning  the  man  about  whose  person 
this  charm  was  attached ! 

The  Towscape  was  not  born  to  be  hung ! — not  he,  in- 
deed !  But — no  ;  the  alternate  of  the  ignorant  man  must 
not  be  jumped  at  too  readily,  that  he  was  born  to  be 
drowned,  and  be  drowned  he  must!  When  the  circum- 
stances, of  drunkenness,  of  slippy  brink  and  depth  of  water, 
of  a  strong  current,  and  a  projecting  plate  of  ice, — when 
these  combine,  and  are  circumstances  sufficient  to  compass 
death,  against  their  effect,  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
charm,  and  the  precaution  of  a  fool — the  boasted  "  clinch  " 
to  the  charm  of  the  caul  of  the  Towscape — are  of  no  avail 
to  sinner  or  saint. 


The   Log  Cabin. 


"  But  I  say,"  continued  the  old  man  of  five  and  sixty,  to 
his  Avife,  as  they  stood  at  the  door  of  their  log  cabin  on  the 
Chestnut  Ridge,  and  watched  their  only  daughter  Sally, 
tripping  away  across  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  the 
schoolhouse;  "  I  say,  woman,  that  gall  hez  mettle — I  see  it 
in  her  when  she  wuzn't  no  bigger  nur  a  grasshopper.  She 
hez  her  daddy's  mettle — that's  jesexac'ly  what  she  hez;  an' 
I'll  jes  bet  she'll  fetch  up  at  the  j edge's  stand,  all  right !" 

"All  right?  Well,  I  say,  Wilkison,"  resumed  the 
mother,  fretfully,  "she's  all  wrong  a'ready — most  all-fired 
wrong.  I  never  see  sich  an  a  sassy  jade !  But  you  would 
humor  her,  you  would — she  wuz  too  good  to  live  in  this 
hyur  log  cabin  on  the  Ridge ;  she  mus'  be  a  lady  ;  she  mus' 
hev  book-larnin',  an'  false  hair,  an'  play  on  the  planner, 
an'  hev  a  hump  on  her  like  ez  ef  she  ^ot  on  a  sheaf  uv  oats 
an'  it  stuck  when  she  riz ;  an'  she  mus'  hev  striped  stock- 
in's,  an'  paper  cullars,  an'  ribbuns,  an'  fixin's  fur  this,  an' 
fixin's  fur  that,  an'  a  gold  Avatch ;  an'  now,  thur  she  goes 
with  her  nose  turned  up  at  them  ez  bred  an'  brought  her 
up !  I  could  trounce  the  trollope,  ef  I  hed  her,  within  an 
inch  uv  her  life !  Yes,  thur  she  goes  a-sailin' — a-tossin' 
her  head  aside,  jes  this  a-way ;  an'  a-holdin'  up  her  dress, 
jes  this  a-way ;  an'  a-cussin'  to  herself  in  her  highfalootin' 
style,  I  jes  tell  you,  at  them  ez  been  a  slavin'  all  their  lives 
to  rig  her  out — a-livin'  on  this  hyur  Ridge  on  stuns  an' 
sassyfrac  tea ;  a-pickin'  raw.sberries  an'  huckleberries,  an' 
a-sellin'  them  jes  to  keep  that  hump  uv  hern  a-goin' — jes 
look  at  it,  a-flippin'  up  an'  down,  ez  she  gits  over  the 
fence  !  I  never  see  anything  ez  ontasty  in  my  born  days ! 
I  jes  wonder,  Wilkison,  what  you  would  say  ef  you  wuz 
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to  see  me  a-goin'  to  church,  jes  this  a-way — a-humped  up, 
so!  an'  a-walkin'  on  eggs,  so!  an' a-giggUn'  an'  a-simperin' 
an'  a-tossin'  my  head,  so !  You  would  say,  I  wuz  a  Ridger 
fur  sartin !  I  tell  you  Wilkison,  ef  that  gall  wuzn't  my 
daughter,  I'd  say  she  wuz  a-goin'  to  the  Ole  Feller  jes  ez  fast 
ez  she  could  travel !  Jes'  see  her  now,  a  standin'  on  the 
fence,  an'  a-wavin'  her  hand,  an'  a-cussin'  us  in  French — 
she  sez  it's  French  ;  but  I  don't  know,  an'  more  nur  that, 
I  don't  keer — all  I  know  is,  it's  mighty  tryin'  to  my  narves ! 
Ollewar?  Yes;  I'll  ollewar  you,  ef  ever  I  ketch  you,  you 
sassy  jade,  you  !     Go  'long  about  your  business ! " 

"  Tut !  tut !  woman,"  broke  in  the  old  man  in  the  lull 
that  followed  his  wife's  mimicry  of  his  daughter's  farewell 
salute  on  the  distant  fence ;  *'  that  shows  the  spurrit  in  the 
gall.  She's  high-strung,  an'  comes  uv  good  stock ;  an'  she's 
got  the  spurrit,  woman,  uv  a  goer ;  an'  that's  what'll  win 
with  the  mettle  she's  got  in  the  race !  She's  hard  to  hold, 
an'  a  leetle  fractious — a  leetle  too  fractious,  perhaps  ;  but 
I  never  see  a  captin  uv  a  boss  ez  wuzn't  jes  sich  an  a  cap- 
tin  uv  a  colt  ez  she  is  a  gall !  An'  I  tell  you,  woman,  I 
don't  begrudge  the  pullin'  an'  the  haulin'  I've  done  on  this 
hyur  mountain,  to  put  the  pertiest  gears  on  that  'ur  gall  ez 
wuz  in  the  shop.  When  I  see  she  wuz  the  makin'  uv  a 
stepper,  ez  hed  mettle  an'  spurrit  an'  could  keery  up  well, 
sez  I  to  myself,  sez  I,  *  Wilkison,  let  her  out,'  an'  let  her  go, 
I  did.  You  see,  woman,  when  a  boss  feels  his  oats  an'  gits 
his  ribbuns  on  fur  a  fair  ur  a  muster,  he  steps  high,  an'  he 
don't  keer  a  durn  how  much  corn  wuz  a  bushel ;  an'  jes  so 
a  gall,  when  she  feels  her  oats  and  gits  her  ribbuns  on,  an' 
that  'ur  hump  uv  hern  on  her  crupper,  fur  a  frolic  ur  a 
quiltin',  she  steps  high,  an'  don't  keer  a  durn  whether  school 
keeps  ur  not — so  she's  got  the  rags,  that's  all  she  keers 
about !  It's  natur,  woman — it's  boss  natur,  an'  its  gall  na- 
tur ;  an'  thur's  no  jockeyin'  natur !  An'  now,  let  us  look 
at  this  hyur  gall  from  a  naturel  pint.uv  view.  If  you  hed 
a  two-forty  colt,  would  you  use  it  up  among  the  stuns  uv 
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this  liyur  mountain,  ur  would  you  take  it  whur  it  would 
fetch  wat  it  wuz  wuth  ?  Well,  yes ;  I  jedge  you  would 
sweep  the  stakes  ef  you  could.  Now,  ef  you  hed  a  two- 
forty  gall,  would  you  hev  her  pick  huckleberries,  an'  marry 
some  ornary  long-haired  Kidger,  an'  breed  white-head 
scrubs,  ur  would  you  take  her  inter  s'ciety,  an'  hev  her  do 
nothin'  but  hold  up  her  head  an'  play  the  planner,  an' 
marry  a  jedge  uv  the  hoss-racin',  ur  a  president,  ur  a  pirut, 
an'  breed  childer  ez  would  be  blooded  an'  hev  a  pidigree  ? 
Well,  yes  ;  I  ruther  think  you  would  hev  her  marry  a  jedge, 
ur  a  president,  or  a  pirut,  ez  don't  grow  on  this  hyur 
Kidge,  mind  you,  an'  git  a  fortune  at  wonst.  Now,  woman, 
that  gall  uv  ouren's  a  tAvo-forty  colt — she  hez  the  pints,  an' 
the  spurrit,  an'  the  mettle,  an'  comes  uv  good  stock;  an' 
you  kin  jes  bet,  she's  going  to  marry — " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  old  woman,  "she's  goin'  to  marry 
that  feller  ez  calls  hisself  Professor  Hemp'ill;  an'  I  don't 
mind  tellin'  you,  I  don't  like  that  feller's  looks,  nohow. 
Look,  Wilkisou ! — as  I  live,  that  feller's  jined  our  daughter 
at  the  schoolhouse,  an'  is  puttin'  her  in  a  two-hoss  keer- 
idge  !  It's  a  set-up  job,  Wilkison.  That  gall  jes  knowed 
she'd  never  git  my  consent  to  marry  that  feller.  Wavin' 
agin,  are  you  ?  Ollewar  ?  Yes,  I'll  ollewar  you,  ef  you 
ever  sot  foot  in  my  house  agin !  Ah,  there  they  go — over 
the  hill,  an'  out  uv  sight !  Boo-ooo-booo-ooo-boooo ! 
Wilkison,  it's  all  your  fault,  so  it  is !  Didn't  I  tell  you 
time  an'  agin ;  but  you  would  humor  her  in  everything ; 
an'  now  she's  sloped  with  that  'ur  Professo'r  Hemp'ill ! 
Ooo-boo-ooo-boo-ooo-boo !  She's  gone,  Wilkison  ;  we  '11 
never  sot  eyes  on  her  agin!  Ooo-boo! — I'm  goin'  to 
faint — I'm  goin'  to  drop,  Wilkison — ketch  me — ketch  me!" 

"Why,  woman,  you've  got  the  staggers,"  said  the  old 
man,  supporting  his  wife,  and  seating  her  on  a  bench  with 
her  back  against  the  logs  of  the  cabin  wall.  "Now,  sot 
thur,  an'  don't  fret  an'  chafe  so  much ;  an'  jes  untie  your 
hemstrings — there;  an'  unbuckle  your  bellyband — there. 
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You  kin  git  up,  now,  can't  you  ?  I  thought  so.  You  see 
natur'.s  natur  all  around.  I  never  see  a  hoss  git  up  right, 
ez  wuz  down,  afore  the  gears  wuz  loosed,  an'  taken  off',  like. 
Now,  sot  down  agin,  an'  blow  awhile,  an'  listen  to  me. 

"  You  see,  woman,  I've  been  a-eyein'  the  pints  uv  that 
Professor  Hemp'iU,  too — a  lookin'  at  him  go,  an'  keeryup, 
an'  wink  at  the  galls  to  the  right  an'  left,  an'  take  to  hLs 
oats  after  a  spurrited  heat;  an'  I  jes  sot  him  down  ez  no 
common  piece  of  hossflesh,  an'  ruther  a  good  match  fiir 
that  piece  uv  ouren.  You  see,  woman,  what  you  want  in  a 
double-team  is  an  even  double-tree — when  they  stiffen  their 
traces,  you  want  'em  to  pull  up  square  an'  even — so.  An' 
you  must  hev  matches  to  do  that — them  ez  steps  out  to- 
gether, an'  holds  up  their  heads  together,  an'  pulls  to- 
gether— them  ez  hez  a  naturel  likin'  fur  one  another,  so  ez 
when  you  jes  tetch  one  with  the  whip,  the  yother  feels  the 
sting.  Oh,  ef  I  wuz  jes  along  to  hold  the  ribbuns  steady — 
so;  I'd  jes  like  to  see  anybody  pass  me  on  a  plankroad  with 
that 'ur  team,  I  would!  Steady,  Sail;  steady,  P'fessor — 
now  git,  you  devils,  you! — two-forty! — cl'ar  the  track! 
Ah,  ha!  woman,  blood  will  tell!  That  gall's  got  her 
daddy's  spurrit ;  an'  she's  got  a  match  uv  her  owm  pickin', 
accordin'  to  her  natur — they're  in  double  harness,  an'  jes 
steppin'  out;  so  don't  be  a-frettin'  an'  a  worryin'  an' 
a-skeerin'  them  at  the  start !  They've  a  long  road  afore 
them,  uv  up-hill  an'  down-hill;  an'  they're  hitched  to  a 
load  ez  heavy  an'  onsartain  ez  the  preacher  ginerally  lays 
on;  so  don't -be  a-drawin'  at  the  rubber,  an'  a-jerkin'  at  the 
bit,  afore  they've  got  their  heads  rightly  turned  into  the 
road.  Yic-c-c-k,  Sail !  yic-c-c-k,  P'fessor! — stead v — git!  — 
so!" 

"Well,  I  don't  keer,"  resumed  the  woman,  recovered 
from  her  faint,  "  I  don't  like  that  feller's  looks ;  an'  I  don't 
like  his  marryin'  that  'ur  gall  in  that  a-way,  nohow.  An' 
I  jes  tell  you,  Wilkison,  ef  that  gall  wuzn't  a  gall  uv  ouren, 
I  would  say  she  wuzn't  a-goin'  to  be  married  to  that  'ur 
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feller  at  all,  I've  hearu  tell  a  thing  ur  two,  ef  I  hev  been 
slaviu'  on  this  hyur  Ridge  all  my  life,  pickin'  rawsberries 
an'  huckleberries — I  heven't  been  to  bush-meetin'  fur 
nothin',  I  tell  you,  Wilkison!  An'  that  ur  Professor 
Hemp'ill's  too  smart  fur  a  gall  ez  wuz  raised  on  the  Ridge, 
ef  she  does*  wear  one  uv  them  'ur  humps — so ;  an'  play  on 
the  planner — so;  an'  keery  an  oiuty-tointy  watch — so;  an' 
cuss  her  parents  to  their  face  in  French — yes,  I'll  ollewar 
her  till  she's  black  an'  blue,  ef  ever  I  sot  my  eyes  on  her 
agin  I  I  tell  you,  Wilkison,  that  'ur  Professor  Hemp'ill 
keeries  too  much  bar's  grease  on  his  ha'r  fur  me;  an  I 
never  see  sich  an  a  black  head  uv  ha'r  ez  wuzn't  dyed ! 
An'  sich  an  a  watch-chain — you  needn't  tell  me  it's  gold — 
that  much  gold  would  buy  this  whole  deestrick!  An' 
sich  an  a  suit  uv  clothes — you  could  play  checkers  on 
it  a'most  any  place,  ef  it  wuzn't  fur  the  grease ! 
An'  a  man  uv  his  build,  Wilkison,  wearin'  gaiters — 
that  wuz  too  much  fur  me  I  —  black  alpakker  gaiters, 
ez  I  live!  An'  then  w'at  does  he  do  fur  a  livin' ? 
Well,  Wilkison,  you  hearn  tell  w'at  he  done  at  the  school- 
house — he  lectird,  an'  got  the  boys  and  galls  on  cheers  be- 
fore him,  an'  felt  the  bumps  on  their  heads,  an'  read  their 
characters  an'  told  fortin's  ;  an'  you  know  jes  w'at  he  said 
of  Sail — that  she  wuz  to  be  a  queen  uv  s'ciety,  whur  her 
good  looks  and  her  keeridge  wouldn't  be  wasted  in  this  de- 
serted air — -jes  the  word  he  said — didn't  the  sassy,  stuck-up 
thing  cast  it  up  to  me  the  very  next  day  ?  An'  then  w'at 
did  he  do — jes  to  show  his  influence  over  them  ez  wuz  edi- 
cated  on  the  Ridge?  Didn't  he  sot  them  to  dancin'  an' 
caperin'  like  mad,  an'  playin'  the  fiddle  with  nothin'  in 
their  hands,  an'  gettin'  tight  on  water,  an'  preachin'  an' 
shoutin'  an'  huggin'  one  another,  ez  ef  they  wur  gittin'  re- 
ligion at  a  bush-meetin' — an'  I  tell  you,  Wilkison,  I 
heven't  been  to  a  bush-meetin'  fur  nothin'  in  my  day !  An' 
thur  wuz  Sail  among  them,  ef  anything  a  little  wusser  nur 
the  wust,  an'  she  didn't  know  nothin'  about  it  all  when  it 
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wiiz  over.  Didn't  Nancy  Pollock  come  right  over  the 
next  day,  an'  tell  me  w'at  ole  Polly  Botler  said  she  hearn 
tell  Avas  the  common  talk  in  the  neighborhood  uv  the 
schoolhoLise  ?  An'  didn't  Sail  come  home  with  the  glass 
uv  her  watch  broke,  an'  that  hump  of  hern  so  out  of  jint 
it  took  her  half  the  forenoon  to  git  it  fixed  to  suit  her — 
twistin' — so  ;  an'  twistin' — so ;  an'  a-lookin'  back  like  an 
owl — so ;  till  I  thought  she  would  hev  twisted  off  like  a 
redish !  An'  I  tell  you,  Wilkison,  ef  that  'ur  gall  wurn't 
a  gall  uv  ouren,  I  would  jes  say  that'ur  feller  would  influ- 
ence her  outside  uv  the  schoolhouse  ez  well  ez  inside  uv  it ; 
an'  she  wouldn't  know  nothin'  about  till  it  wuz  too  late ! 
Ooo-boo-oooo-boo-oooo-booooo !  I  tell  you,  Wilkison,  I 
heven't  been  to  bush-meetin'  fur  nothin'  in  my  life !  Ooo- 
boo-ooo-boo-ooo-booo ! " 

"  There,  now,  woman,  that'll  do,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a 
faltering  voice,  as  he  laid  a  tremulous  hand  on  the  woman's 
shoulder  and  pressed  her  down  on  the  bench  from  which 
she  had  risen  in  the  heat  of  her  discourse ;  "  that'll  do ;  sot 
down  agin;  you'r  gittin' the  staggers  agin;  an'  thur's  a 
lot  uv  bum-bees  bizzin'  in  my  ears  an'  a-zippin'  in  my  eyes. 
I  feel  a-most  all-fired  queer!  That  'ur  gall  uv  ouren's 
gone,  is  she  ?  Poor  thing  !  She  wuzn't  broke  into  the  wicked 
ways  uv  the  world !  I  might  hev  knowed  a  gall  uv  her 
spurrit  would  slip  her  halter  an'  jump  over  the  fence  after 
the  fust  strange  boss  she  see,  ez  struck  her  fancy !  An' 
thur's  a  distemper  a-goin'  around  thet's  mighty  ketchin  an' 
most  all-fired  hard  to  cure — a  Billy-goat  uv  a  hoss-doctor 
is  no  more  use  nur  a  polecat  quack  ez  'ud  raise  the  ha'r  on 
your  head  with  his  medicines !  Poor  gall !  poor  crittur ! 
But  jes  wait  till  this  blindness  passes  from  my  eyes,  an' I'll 
ketch  up  to  their  keeridge,  an'  hev  her  back — I  know  a 
short  cut,  an'  I  know  how  to  jockey  with  the  best !  Git 
out  her  rags,  woman — her  ribbuns  and  fixin's.  There's  no 
use  tryin'  to  ketch  even  a  colt  without  holdin'  the  halter 
behind,  an'  a  han'ful  uv  somethin'  the  critter  likes  afore. 
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What !  She  must  a  takeu  her  things  in  the  night  an' 
packed  them  off? — they're  all  gone  ?  Poor  gall !  poor  crit- 
tur  I — Woman,  I  say,  where  are  you  ?  Woman  !  Jemima ! 
Lead  me  to  the  bed  afore  I  fall — I  cannot  see  my  hand 
till  it  tetches  my  winkers — the  ole  hoss  is  blind !" 


''What  did  the  people  want  with  you ?"  inquired  the 
blind  old  man,  of  fiye  and  seyenty,  as  he  sat  on  a  split- 
bottomed  chair  before  the  wide  open  chimney  of  the  log 
cabin  on  the  Kidge ;  his  hands,  trembling  with  I3alsy,  rest- 
ing on  the  rounded  head  of  a  hickory  staff. 

"  To  tell  us  news  of  our  daughter,"  replied  the  old 
woman,  breaking  with  age,  and  trembling  with  emotion. 

"Where  is  she — oh,  where  is  our  lost  child?"  with  eager- 
ness, broke  in  the  blind  old  man. 

"  In  heayen  ! — in  heayen,  Wilkison,  let  us  pray  ! "  replied 
the  old  woman,  burying  her  lace  in  the  pillow  of  the  bed  to 
conceal  the  grief  which  she  could  restrain  no  longer. 

"•  Almighty  God,  so  let  it  be  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man 
with  solemn  feryor,  turning  up  the  sightless  balls  of  his 
eyes,  while  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheek,  and,  trickling 
from  his  quiyering  chin,  fell  on  his  trembling  hands. 

"  But  who  are  these  ez  hev  come  to  share  our  grief, 
woman — these  childer,  woman — I  know  'em  by  their  hur- 
ried breath  an'  broken  sobs?  Whose  childer  be  they? 
Speak  I — woman — Jemima  !  can't  you  speak?" 

"They  are  our  childer,  Wilkison, "the  old  woman  re- 
plied, looking  up  from  the  pillow  with  recoyering  strength ; 
when  adding,  "  they  wuz  our  daughter's,"  she  sank  again, 
oyercome  with  her  emotion. 

"  Poor  things  !  How  many  be  they?"  inquired  the  old 
man,  his  curiosity  being  excited  to  the  relief  of  his  grief 

"  Three,"  replied  the  woman,  turning  likewise  to  the 
children  with  ease  to  her  emotion. 

"  Come  to  me,  childer ;  an'  let  me  feel  my  daughter's 
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pints  in  your  limbs,  an'  my  daughter  livin'  still  in  your 
warm  breath  an'  flowin'  blood.  Come  closer,  child  ;  don't 
be  afeard  ;  I'll  not  hurt  you  with  my  shakin'  hands.  Why, 
woman,  it's  a  boy ! — a  strappin'  lad  !  Ho !  coltie,  ho !  I 
say,  woman,  does  he  look  like  his  gran'daddy,  the  ole  boss, 
Jared  Wilkiscn,  eh?" 

"  His  hair  is  ez  black  as  Hemp'ill's  wuz." 

"  Ah-h-h-h  !  ah-h-h-h !  Why  did  you  say  so,  woman !  I 
cannot  tetch  it  now  without  a  shiver !  I  wish  you  bed  said 
yaller !  But  speak  the  truth,  ez  God  above'll  jedge  be- 
tween us,  woman.     I  say,  w'at  color  is  his  eyes?" 

"  Ez  black  ez  his  hair,  an'  sort  uv  starey  like,  an  glarey. 
I  see  jes  sich  an  a  pair  at  the  bush-meetin'  wunst — they 
wuz  in  a  gambler's  head." 

"My  boy,  do  you  like  bosses?  No?  No!  you  don't 
like  bosses !  Ah,  God  forgive  me,  woman,  this  hyur  boy 
may  be  my  daughter's,  but  he  aint — he  aint  mine  ! "  said 
the  old  man  sadly,  shaking  his  head  slowly  from  side  to 
side,  as  he  pushed  gently  the  boy  from  him,  and  reached 
for  another  of  the  children. 

"  The  boy  hez  the  sore  throat  bad,"  began  the  woman  by 
way  of  expostulation ;  "  he  couldn't  say  ez  how  he  likes 
bosses  ur  not.  He's  the  oldest  uv  'em,  and  a  likely  lad 
— you'll  take  to  him,  Wilkison,  yet,  I  know." 

"  A  gall ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  as  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  second  of  the  children,  his  face  rising  from  the 
slope  of  despair  on  the  incline  of  hope  in  an  instant. 
"  Come  closer,  child,  an'  let  me  kiss  you — there.  An' 
hyur  are  curls !    Speak,  woman,  speak ! — are  they  sorrul  ? " 

"  Jes  the  color  uv  her  mother's  when  she  wuz  a  child ; 
an'  her  eyes  jes  ez  blue  ;  but  her  skin  aint  ez  white  an'  red 
ez  our  little  gall's  wuz — I  never  see  sich  an  a  muddy  skin 
like  ez  this  hyur  child  hez  got — a  sort  uv  a  greenish  yaller 
like ;  an'  sich  an  a  set  uv  teeth,  jes  run  your  finger  along 
the  notches  uv  these  hyur — so.  She  hez  her  mother's  looks, 
but,  poor  thing,  she's  weak  an'  thin,  an'  hez  a  ketch  in  her 
hip  when  she  walks." 
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"But,  Avoman,  she  hezn't  the  feel  uv  my  daughter.  Her 
flesh  is  soft  an'  cold  an'  flabby  like,  an'  shrinks  in  my  hand. 
I  cannot  tetch  her,  woman,  an'  feel  ez  she's  mine;  an',  O 
God !  I  cannot  hear  the  halt  in  her  gait  an'  think  it  my 
daughter's  stej)!  What — hev — I — now?"  asked  the  old 
man,  between  his  most  pitiful  sobs,  as  unconsciously  to 
himself  as  inaudibly  to  the  old  Moman,  as  if  he  felt  a  pre- 
monition of  a  greater  shock  in  the  third  child's  condition 
than  in  either  of  the  others,  and  dreaded  to  meet  it. 

"  This  hyur's  the  youngster  uv  'em,  Wilkison.  He's  no 
gall — he's  a  boy  ez  isn't  out  uv  his  coaties  yit,  an'  never'll 
be — I  see  it,  Wilkison! — till  he's  wrapped  in  a  shroud. 
Poor  little  feller  !  Jes  feel  the  bulge  in  his  forehead,  Wil- 
kison— so ;  an'  the  cups  in  his  little  teeth — so ;  an'  the 
warp  in  his  back — so ;  an'  the  bend  in  his  little  legs — so ; 
an'  these  hyur  lumps  on  his  neck — so  !  An'  oh,  Wilkison, 
ef  you  could  see  him  standin'  on  the  floor,  an'  staggerin' 
like,  ez  he  wuz  a-goin'  to  fall  an'  never  git  up  agin,  your 
heart  would  break !  An'  'sich  an  old  an'  wizened  face  I 
never  see  on  a  babe  afore  !  An'  yet  he  hez  our  daughter's 
ha'r  an'  eyes,  an'  hez  her  looks,  but  strange  an'  shrunk  up 
like,  ez  he  wuz  jes  a-shrinkin'  back  to  the  grave  to  sleep 
upon  her  breast  forever — Oh,  you  would  die,  too,  Wilkison, 
ef  you  could  only  see  him  noAv,  jes  a-goin' — goin' — to — our 
daughter ! " 

"  Then,  thank  God,  woman,  I  am  blind  I"  said  the  old 
man,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  speaking  with  greater  earnest- 
ness than  he  had  shown  for  years  ;  "  thank  God,  Jemima,  I 
am  blind ! — thank  God,  I  cannot  see  my  daughter  in  her 
childer  goin'  down,  down,  down,  from  the  flush  uv  life  in 
a  bouncin'  gall,  in  this  hyur  cabin  on  the  Ridge,  to  the 
paleness  uv  death  in  a  distempered  woman  in  a  jDesthouse 
uv  the  town  !  Thank  God  I  am  blind — that  I  may  be  a 
father  to  the  childer  uv  a  daughter  ez  I  ruined  in  the  light 
uv  my  prime  by  my  folly !  Thank  God  I  am  blind — that 
I  kin  see  with  the  eye  uv  truth  that  the  Log  Cabin  on  the 
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Ridge,  whiir  virtue,  an'  goodness,  an'  simplicity's  found,  is 
better  nur  the  showiest  git-up  uv  the  town,  whur  vice,  an' 
crime,  an'  distemper's  about — whur  the  Ole  Feller  hisself 
al'ays  sweeps  the  stakes,  with  that  'ur  ole  boss  uv  his'n  ez 
wuz  never  beat — Death!  Yes;  thank  God  that  I  am 
blind — that  the  home  of  my  old  age  an'  fatherhood  to  these 
childer  may  be  a  lesson  uv  wisdom  ez  I  may  profit  by  yit 
fur  my  own  an'  these  hyur  childer's  good — this  hyur  Log 
Cabin  on  Chestnut  Ridge!" 

"  I  say,  Amen  to  that,  Wilkison,"  concluded  the  old 
woman ;  "  fur  I  see  never  see  anything  ez  tetchin  ez  these 
hyur  childer  afore  ;  an'  I  never  hear  anything  ez  full  uv 
sense  and  spurrit  ez  your  words  jes  now ;  an'  I  tell  you, 
Wilkison,  I  hevn't  been  to  bush-meetin'  in  my  day  fur 
nothin' ! " 


Yony  Waffle. 


Yony  Waffle  was  found  in  a  stone-quarry. 

Henry  Hants,  the  quarryman,  found  him.  Henry,  the 
evening  before,  had  left  behind  him  his  coat,  and,  in  the 
morning  early,  had  gone  to  recover  it,  when  he  discovered 
in  it  a  new-born  babe,  wriggling,  rosaceous,  and  rank.  He 
would  not  touch  the  child — as  soon  handle  a  score  of  grape 
worms  ;  nor  would  he  lose  his  coat — for  which,  but  a  few 
days  before,  he  had  traded  a  shoat  and  given  a  barloAV- 
knife  to  boot.  He  took  the  coat  home  to  be  washed ;  and 
the  baby  in  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Henry  Hants. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hants  had  no  children.  She  had  a  yearning 
heart,  however,  and  a  fresh  cow ;  and  by  their  homely  splice 
a  mother  was  created  for  the  foundling. 

As  the  child  grew,  he  was  the  object  of  keen  scrutiny  and 
the  subject  of  shrewd  conjecture;  but  he  had  been  found  by 
Henry  Hants,  in  the  manner  described,  and  that  was  all 
that  was  known  of  him. 

His  hair  was  red,  with  a  cowlick  in  front  and  two  crowns 
behind.  The  only  person  besides  in  the  neighborhood  who 
possessed  red  hair  was  old  Peggy  Waffle — she  wore  a  wig 
of  that  color  ;  but  whether  or  not  she  had  had  a  cowlick 
before  and  two  crowns  behind,  nobody  could  remember — 
but  then,  she  was  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

His  left  eye  was  diverted  downward  and  outward,  so 
that  the  line  of  his  sinistral  vision  was  directed  to  a  wart- 
like mole  over  the  angle  of  his  cheek  bone.  And  there  was 
not  another  cross-eyed  person  in  the  neighborhood.  Old 
Yony  Baum,  however,  had  lost  his  left  eye  when  a  boy — 
he  might  have  been  cross-eyed ;  but  then  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  old,  and  bedridden. 
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At  the  popular  font,  however,  the  Christian  name  of  old 
Baiim  aufl  the  surname  of  old  Peggy  were  given  the  child, 
and  the  name  of  Yony  Waffle  compounded  for  the  lips  of 
fame  ever  afterward  to  utter. 

It  is  true  old  Yony  Baum  had  a  son,  young  Yony  Baum, 
and  old  Peggy  V/affle  had  a  daughter,  Miss  Maggie  Waffle; 
but  young  Yony  Baum  had  eyes  without  a  squint  and  was 
about  to  enter  the  ministry ;  while  Miss  Maggie  had  dark 
hair,  and,  the  day  before  the  baby  was  found,  had  gone  to 
Greensburg  to  learn  the  art  of  dressmaking — and,  of  course, 
they  knew  nothing  about  a  baby  that  concealed  their  posi- 
tive features  and  revealed  only  the  supposititious  personal 
characteristics  of  their  parents. 

The  chances  were  a  million  to  one  against  the  doctrine 
of  alternate  generation  which  makes  the  child  resemble  as 
often  or  as  well  one  of  its  four  grandparents  as  either  its 
father  or  mother ;  and  at  least  two  millions  to  one  that  it 
should  resemble  two  of  its  grandparents  and  not  either  its 
mother  or  father. 

No  matter  his  parentage,  however,  and  title  to  his  name, 
our  hero,  by  common  consent,  became  known  as  Yony 
Waffle,  and  there  an  end. 

Until  the  age  of  seventeen,  Twhen  Henry  and  Mrs.  Hants 
died,  the  one  of  liver-complaint,  the  other  of  her  back,  as 
old  Dr.  Altman  said,)  the  life  of  Yony  was  a  blank — a 
goose-help  about  the  house  to  Mrs.  Hants  and  half  a  hand 
to  Henry  in  the  quarry.  A.n  acquaintance  with  a  tomb- 
stone cutter  in  the  neighborhood,  who  bought  his  stones 
«  from  Hants,  determined  the  lad  in  the  avocation  of  his 
life.  He  apprenticed  himself  to  Jacob  Cort,  the  cutter, 
and,  during  a  term  of  three  years,  acquired  the  art  of  his 
master  so  perfectly  that  Cort  was  jealous  of  his  success — 
so  jealous,  in  fact,  that  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  hung  himself 
with  his  apron-strings. 

Under  the  instruction  of  Cort,  Yony  was  confined  to  the 
strict  conventionalities  of  his  art  and  to  the  use  of  the  square 
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and  compass,  in  giving  shape  to  the  tombstone  and  certain 
symbolic  figures  ;  while,  in  the  lettering,  diction  and  poetry, 
he  was  allowed  the  widest  latitude.  The  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, the  star  of  Bethlehem,  the  cinereal  urn,  the  sacrificial 
altar,  and  the  funeral  torch,  that  grew  into  being  at  the 
point  of  his  chisel,  did  so  according  to  forms  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another,  until,  by  the  differentiation 
of  development,  it  required  the  same  process  of  reasoning 
to  discover  in  them  the  original  object  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  represent,  as  it  does  to  detect  the  orohippus  in 
the  gingerbread  horse  of  Christmas.  But  in  the  lettering, 
the  diction,  and  poetry,  engraved  on  the  tombstones,  as  I 
said  before,  great  latitude  was  allowed  the  apprentice,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  the  privilege.  I  have  seen  more 
variations  on  one  stone  of  his  workmanship  than  can  be 
found  in  an  ordinary  graveyard.  And  in  this  I  find  the 
first  divergence  of  Yony  Waffle  from  the  rut  of  his  prede- 
cessors— an  expression  in  art  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
herited tendencies  which  had  produced  in  his  face  the  va- 
riations from  the  countenance  of  the  great  multitude.  In 
lettering,  he  combined  almost  every  style  in  a  single  inscrip- 
tion, Roman  capital,  lower  case,  and  Italic,  antique,  Gothic, 
and  Clarendon,  old  English,  bulletin  scrip,  and  German 
text — a  printer,  with  his  office  in  pi,  could  not  print  a 
horsebill  with  a  greater  display  of  diverse  sizes  and  styles 
of  type ;  in  spelling  and  punctuati(m,  he  far  excelled  the 
average  devil  at  a  dirty  case;  while  in  poetic  effusion,  he  so 
far  distanced  the  muse  of  the  "Ledger"  that  the  circula- 
tion of  that  worthy  journal  was  reduced  to  nil  in  the  popu- 
lous county  where  his  tombstones  were  upreared. 

Thanks  to  his  divergent  vision,  moreover,  no  sooner  did 
he  find  himself  in  his  own  shop  with  the  run  of  the  custom 
of  his  late  master,  than  his  individuality  asserted  itself  in 
a  new  field,  and  with  a  boldness  and  success  that  chal- 
lenge our  admiration.  He  began  to  reproduce  nature  as 
it  appeared  to  him — not  in  all  the  dross  of  nature  in  the 
13 
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raw,  but  in  a  distilled  form — doubly  distilled  in  the  alem- 
bic of  his  double  vision.  The  magnet  that  most  attracted 
his  steel  was  the  tulip — possibly  a  relic  in  him  of  an  ances- 
tral mania  for  tulips  in  a  most  violent  Dutch  type.  It  was 
a  rare  variety,  too,  that  fascinated  him — one  that  has  be- 
come extinct.  At  any  rate,  I  have  studied  Vick  in  vain  to 
find  a  form  in  leaf  and  flower  that  corresponds  fully  to  the 
tulip  of  Waffle's  chisel. 

For  four  years,  he  concentrated  himself,  with  that  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  w^ithout  which  nothing  great  is  achieved, 
and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  devotee  of  art,  to  the — 
if  you  will  allow  me  so  to  call  it — the  Waffle  tulip.  In 
fact,  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  keep  his  custom ;  for 
such  a  mania  possessed  the  people  to  sleep  under  his  tulips, 
that  many  died  for  no  other  reason — at  any  rate  old  Dr. 
Altman,  in  attendance,  failed  to  make  out  any  diagnosis  to 
the  contrary.  And  this  continued  until  every  tulipoman- 
iac  in  the  country  was  buried,  and  a  new  fashion  came  into 
being,  with  the  passage  of  the  sheep  bill,  by  which  the 
value  of  sheep  was  appreciated  to  a  standard  never  known 
before  in  the  community. 

At  his  first  attempt,  Yony  Waffle  succeeded  in  carving 
the  lamb  of  atonement  at  rest  under  the  weeping  willow  of 
grief — so  well,  that  from  first  to  last,  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable difference  between  the  creations  of  his  chisel  in  the 
sheep  and  willow  form.  An  exhaustion  of  brain  force, 
however,  was  the  result.  To  reduce  a  willow  tree  to  one- 
third  the  bulk  of  a  lamb,  and  bend  it  over  the  back  of  the 
gentle  creature,  so  that,  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces,  the 
lamb  and  the  tree  would  look  more  like  a  red-squirrel  with 
tail  erect  than  anything  terrestrial,  required  so  great  an 
expenditure  of  intellect,  that  the  artist  succumbed.  One 
more  lamb  and  willow  would  have  killed  him ;  but  he  was 
too  weak  to  lift  his  mallet,  and  escaped. 

AVhile  confined  to  the  house,  he  soon  ate  everything 
within  his  reach,  and  was  on  the  j^oint  of  starvation.     Ex- 
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tremity  is  the  point,  however,  upou  which  fortune  pivots. 
While  he  was  gnawing,  in  the  delusion  that  it  was  mutton, 
at  the  last  lamb  that  lay  down  under  the  dwarfed  willow  of 
his  accommodating  chisel,  the  chair-maker  of  the  community 
was  stricken  with  paralysis  while  his  shop  was  filled  with 
unpainted  chairs.  Yony  Waffle,  the  creator  of  the  won- 
derful tulip,  the  creator  of  the  wonderful  lamb  and  willow, 
could  certainly  paint  chairs.  He  was  saved.  The  genius 
that  had  been  the  death  of  so  many  proved  to  be  the  cause 
of  his  continuance  in  life — a  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
civilization  of  the  world. 

In  a  short  time  Yony  mastered  the  art  of  the  painter. 
The  Waffle  tulip,  in  the  most  gorgeous  hues,  bloomed  in 
profusion  in  the  limited  beds  of  kitchen-chair  backs,  and  in 
the  more  spacious  gardens  of  parlor-chair  seats.  His  fame 
grew  as  persons  sat  in  the  corollas  of  his  creation,  and  were 
fascinated  by  the  effect  of  his  paint  and  varnish.  He  was 
called  upon  to  paint  a  wheelbarrow,  which  he  did,  inside 
and  out,  not  forgetting  the  tire  of  the  wheel.  Wherever 
that  wheelbarrow  went,  it  was  filled  with  the  fame  of 
Waffle.  Horses  were  frightened  at  it ;  men  fell  over  it ; 
everybody  borrowed  it  —  a  hotel-keeper  in  Brownsville 
bought  it — the  only  kind  of  a  vehicle,  by-the-bye,  that  can 
be  used  with  any  safety  in  the  declivitous  switch-back 
streets  of  that  town.  And,  by  the  way,  the  lucky  man 
made  a  fortune  out  of  it,  by  wheeling  it  about,  keeping  the 
town  alive  with  the  delusive  hope  that  a  circus  was  coming : 
behold  the  band-wagon,  with  the  gaudy  tulips  on  each 
sideboard  !  Xext,  he  painted  the  endgate  of  a  dearborn  for 
a  butcher.  And  whenever  the  people  turned  to  curse  the 
vendor  of  tenderloin  and  neck  for  mistaking  either  the 
meat  or  the  price,  they  were  confronted  by  the  tulip  of 
Waffle,  and  silenced  in  admiration.  Until,  in  time,  the 
butcher  waxed  fat  in  person  nnd  purse.  While  the  risers 
of  hall  stairs  shone  with  tulips,  and  the  walls  of  parlors 
were  perfect  bowers — Waffle  was  becoming  ubiquitous. 
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Moreover,  I  have  seen  a  painting  from  the  pallet  of 
YoMy  that  I  would  fain  describe.  I  am  particular  about 
it,  because  it  was  not  a  tulip,  but  a  new  creation  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  a  landscape,  covering 
the  pane  of  glass  in  the  lower  half  of  the  front  of  a  large 
mantel  clock.  Across  the  bottom  of  the  glass  ran  a  black 
band — a  river,  as  black  as  the  Styx  of  ancient  fable,  or  the 
Brush  creek,  below  Lauder's  coalwasher,  of  modern  fact — a 
river  so  deep  as  to  be  opaque,  except  in  one  lozenge-shaped 
shoal  in  the  centre  of  the  glass,  through  which  the  brazen 
ball  of  the  swinging  pendulum  could  be  seen,  like  a  fish 
swimming  to  and  fro — a  goldfish  in  a  river  of  ink !  Above 
the  black  band,  a  green  band — the  bank  of  the  river,  with- 
out mud  or  slime.  Above  the  green  band,  a  band  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  narrow  stripes — a  road,  the 
many  colored  way  of  life !  Above  the  rainbow  road,  on 
the  right,  two  sides  of  a  two-story  house  in  view,  evidently 
the  front  seen  by  the  sound  eye  of  the  artist,  and  the  side 
within  the  range  of  the  divergent  vision  of  the  left ;  in  the 
centre,  a  tree  with  a  black  bole  and  dense  green  foliage ; 
on  the  left,  a  green  field,  with  rising  from  it  a  very 
large  haystack  or  a  small  hill, — I  never  could  determine 
exactly  which — at  any  rate,  an  elevation  of  refreshing  ver- 
dure !  Above  the  green  fields  a  series  of  red  and  yellow 
and  blue  and  black  lines,  broken  by  the  house,  and  tree, 
and  elevation,  the  gorgeous  colors  of  a  summer's  setting 
sun — the  sun  a  perfect  circle  of  Venetian  red  in  the  ochre 
band.  (No,  my  friend,  anybody  could  have  distinguished 
it  in  a  moment  as  the  sun  from  a  wagon  wheel,  because 
there  is  no  tire  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  there  would  be  to 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  It  is  true,  however,  there  were  no 
shadows  to  the  house,  the  tree,  and  the  elevation  ;  but  how 
could  the  artist  paint  a  bright  ]>icture  and  put  the  faces  of 
every  object  in  view,  except  the  sun,  in  the  shade  ?  Be- 
sides, a  single  wheel  is  of  no  use  unless  you  want  to  make 
a  wheelbarrow,,  and  a  wheelbarrow  in  heaven  would  be  ab- 
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surd.  The  red  circle  must  have  been  the  glorious  lumin- 
ary of  day !)  Above  the  band  of  the  gorgeous  sunset,  a 
broad  uniform  blue,  extending  to  the  strip  separating  the 
landscape  from  the  face  of  the  clock,  the  azure  of  infinity 
— illimitable  space — with  above  it  the  symbol  of  time  in 
the  dial !  In  fine,  nature,  the  home  of  humanity  on  earth, 
the  hope  of  humanity  in  heaven,  infinity,  eternity — the  uni- 
verse within  the  scope  of  the  human  intellect,  was  depicted 
in  the  front  of  that  clock  !  Nay,  more  ;  there  w^as  a  mys- 
tery in  the  picture  which  I  cannot  penetrate,  even  at  this 
late  day,  while  I  again  behold  it  in  the  gallery  of  my  mem- 
ory. Behind  the  veil  there  is  a  secret  that  fasci- 
nates my  gaze.  What  is  going  on  within  the  house? 
It  is  summer,  and  yet  the  windows  are  down  and  the 
doors  closed,  while  a  blue  smoke  issues  from  each  and 
every  chimney  of  the  house,  as  if  it  were  the  belching 
stack  of  a  furnace !  What  possibly  can  be  going 
on  within  ?  I  cannot  imagine,  unless  the  inmates  are 
burning  straw  in  every  fire-place  in  the  house,  to  prevent 
the  flight  of  the  chimney-swallows  down  the  flues,  and  the 
dislodgement  of  the  soot — an  appalling  accident  to  every 
tidy  housewife,  to  prevent  which  too  much  forethought  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  not  enough  !  Yes  ;  evidently  that 
is  the  reason  for  the  smoke — those  little  black  arcs  in 
pairs  in  the  blue  sky  are  the  very  swallows ;  their  ir- 
regular fluttering  flight  preventing  a  more  perfect  delinea- 
tion even  to  sight  at  different  angles!  Ah,  the  genius  of 
Blythe — no  more — comparisons  are  odious. 

But,  after  attaining  such  marked  success,  the  career  of 
Yony  Waffle  as  a  painter  came  to  an  abrupt  termination, 
for  a  long  time,  at  least.  He  was  employed  in  painting  a 
sign  for  the  new  tavern  at  Vogel's  old  stand.  In  memory 
of  Christian  Vogel,  a  bird  must  be  depicted  on  the  sign — 
the  American  eagle,  the  bird  of  freedom,  in  response  to 
whose  shriek  the  sturdy  Bavarian  bird  had  flit  across  the 
Atlantic.     Instead  of  painting  the  sign  before  its  erection,  the 
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pole  was  set  up,  the  frame  built  upon  it,  and  the  sign  fixed 
in  tlie  frame  by  the  carpenters,  and  Yony  either  had  to  as- 
cend a  high  ladder  to  complete  it,  or  leave  the  work  un- 
done. He  climbed  the  ladder — a  pole,  with  a  spreading 
split  at  the  grornd,  and  pierced  with  uncertain  pins  for 
rounds  from  the  split  to  the  top.  Standing  on  the  topmost 
pin — the  highest  round  of  the  ladder  of  fame — well,  he  had 
never  seen-  an  eagle — how  could  he  have  done  otherwise,  in 
following  nature  in  the  bird  of  prey  with  which  he  was  fa- 
miliar ?  He  depicted  a  monstrous  owl  for  the  American 
eagle  !  No  other  bird  has  such  goggle-eyes  in  a  full,  round 
face  circumscribed  with  a  compass ;  no  other  bird  has  such 
right-angled  ears  delineated  by  following  the  lines  of  a 
square !  When,  as  he  was  depicting  the  light  of  liberty  in 
the  right  eye  of  the  bird,  the  ladder  turned,  the  brush 
made  a  banner-like  sweep  over  the  head,  and  Yony 
Waffle  fell  to  the  ground,  breaking  his  right  leg  midway 
between  the  knee  and  the  hip,  and  spilling  his  pot  of  paint. 

Old  Dr.  Altman  amputated  Yony  Waffle's  leg.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  why  he  did  it,  and  how ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary,  as  I  am  not  telling  a  story  at  present  to  illus- 
trate the  surgery  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Suffice 
it,  Yony  Waffle's  right  leg  was  cut  off;  and  while  the 
stump  healed,  the  artist  had  plenty  of  time  to  consider  the 
situation,  and  master  it  with  his  intuitive  genius  and  artis- 
tic skill.  He  would  require  a  Avooden  leg — he  would  make 
it ;  an  accident  for  the  twentieth  time  diverting  him  from 
the  ruts  of  the  past  into  new  ways  to  widen  indefinitely 
in  the  future. 

He  procured  a  poplar  beam,  a  saw,  an  auger,  a  gimlet, 
a  spoke-shave,  a  gouge,  and  a  chisel,  and  went  to  work.  Of 
course,  he  had  a  model  in  his  left  leg.  And  this,  with  his 
fidelity  to  nature,  he  followed  so  closely,  that  lo !  when  he 
came  to  adjust  the  leg  to  the  stump,  he  found  he  had  two 
left  legs,  on  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  walk 
straight,  even  with  his  cross-eyes  !     He  tried  it,  and  came 
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against  the  jamb  of  the  door  with  such  force  that  his  nose 
was  knocked  out  of  joint  to  such  an  extreme  degree  that, 
had  he  succeeded  afterward  in  following  it,  he  must  have 
walked  over  his  left  shoulder  on  his  left  ear ! 

With  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  face  thus  turned 
awry,  with  one  leg  in  the  grave,  added  to  the  personal  pe- 
culiarities already  mentioned,  Yony  Waffle  was  not  hand- 
some in  detail  of  person ;  but  when  viewed  as  the  centre  of 
the  work  with  which  he  had  surrounded  himself,  he  was 
possessed  of  the  beauty  of  genius — in  a  reflective  focusing 
light,  he  was  a  tulip,  combining  the  beauty  of  all  the  tulips 
that  had  bloomed  at  the  point  of  his  chisel  and  brush.  He 
was  callous,  however,  to  his  personal  appearance;  possibly 
the  first  time  that  he  regarded  himself  with  an  artistic  or 
critical  eye  was  when  he  took  opposite  views  of  his  own  left 
leg  as  a  model  for  a  right — ah !  if  he  had  thought  of  going 
only  one  eye  on  the  model,  he  might  have  succeeded  in  his 
first  attempt ;  but  see  the  left  leg  left  with  his  right  eye,  he 
was  sure  to  see  it  right  with  his  aberrant  left,  and  the  va- 
riation of  development  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  He 
must  get  another  model,  but  how? 

More  than  likely,  you  and  I  would  have  been  driven  to 
our  Avit's  end  to  obtain  another  model  in  the  country  in 
which  Yony  lived.  His  right  leg  had  gone  long  since  to 
dust;  and  he  could  not  desecrate  the  graves  which  his  own 
hands  had  hallowed.  But  you  and  I  have  not  the  genius 
Yony  had. 

Yony  Waffle  married  Miss  Debby  Fry ;  and  when  there 
was  nobody  coming  down  the  road,  she  would  stand  on  the 
bottom  of  an  upturned  half-bushel  measure,  and  Yony 
would  cut  and  saw  and  gouge  and  Chisel  at  another  piece 
of  the  poplar  beam,  according  to  the  pattern  before  him, 
until  he  had  finished  a  right  leg — right  from  toe  to  top ; 
but  alas !  wrong  from  top  to  toe !  When  he  came  to  adjust 
it,  he  found  it  not  only  four  inches  too  short,  but — why  dis- 
guise it— Mrs.  Yony  Waffle  was  bow-legged  and  pigeon- 
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toed !  Yony  could  uo  more  l^alance  himself  on  that  right 
leg  than  he  could  on  a  section  of  a  corkscrew ! 

No,  sir ;  Yony  did  not  split  his  wooden  legs  into  oven- 
wood — he  had  no  oven  then,  and  he  had  genius.  He  sawed 
four  inches  from  the  thigh  of  the  left  leg,  cut  tenons  on  the 
tops  of  both,  and  stood  them  in  a  corner — then  he  shaped 
a  body  after  the  model  of  his  wife's,  and  fit  the  tenons  of 
the  legs  into  mortices  at  the  base,  and  secured  them  with 
hickory  pins.  Next,  he  added  arms  to  the  trunk,  with  a 
similar  mortice  and  tenon  joint ;  and,  at  last,  on  the  top  of 
the  trunk,  midway  between  the  two  arms,  he  adjusted  a 
neck  and  head  Avhich  he  had  carved  in  one  piece !  Thus, 
from  the  accident  of  losing  a  leg,  his  genius  led  him  into 
the  art  of  sculpture,  until,  in  time,  the  Venus  of  Millers- 
dahl,  perfect  in  all  her  parts,  except  the  left  leg,  stood  with 
the  aid  of  a  prop  in  the  corner  of  a  room  in  Yony  Waffle's 
house. 

The  report  of  the  new  creation  of  art  rapidly  spread  far 
and  wide.  The  neighbors  were  coming  constantly  to 
Yony's  to  borrow  something.  Of  course,  they  would  be 
surprised  to  see  the  wooden  nudity  in  the  corner — nay, 
they  were  shocked!  They  were  not  educated  persons. 
And  somehow,  the  statue  became  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  "Poplar  Polly." 

Now,  it  so  happened,  that  the  Christian  name  of  Yony's 
mother-in-law  was  Polly  ;  and  although  the  statue  was  mod- 
eled after  the  daughter,  it  resembled  so  much  more  the 
mother,  that  the  pojDular  belief  was  it  was  made  in  effigy  of 
the  old  lady.  And  it  was  not  long  before  the  old  lady 
heard  all  this,  and  came  over  to  see  for  herself 

Sure  enough,  there  stood  the  statue  in  the  corner.  The 
old  lady  held  her  apron  before  her  eyes.  She  blushed — 
she  flushed — her  neck  reddened  below  her  collar ;  but  she 
saw  enough  to  convince  her  that  she  was  insulted  most 
outrageously  by  her  son-in-law,  and  what  she  did  not  see 
she  felt.     And--but  why  spin   out  this  story?      Yony's 
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mother-ill-law  was  like  aii}"  other  man's  mother-in-law.  It 
was  the  accident  of  the  left  leg  that  saved  the  artist's  life. 

While  Mrs.  Waffle  restrained  her  mother,  Yony  spread 
the  table-cloth  over  the  statue,  artfully  revealing  only  the 
straight  left  leg.  Yony  proved  his  innocence  by  the  most 
indubitable  but  accidental  proof;  for  the  old  lady's  limbs, 
like  her  daughter's,  had  grown  only  in  the  night.  How- 
ever, Yony  was  obliged  to  give  the  old  lady  his  solemn 
promise  to  clothe  the  statue  in  the  raiment  of  a  respectable 
woman,  if  he  intended  to  keep  it  any  longer  in  the  house 
— she  agreeing  to  send  over  an  old  calico  dress,  a  hoop- 
skirt,  and  a  bonnet  of  her  own  for  that  purpose. 

The  next  morning  the  apparel  came,  and  the  statue  was 
dressed  and  stood  at  the  landing  on  the  stairs  in  the  unused 
hall.  On  opening  the  front  door,  the  effect  was  fine.  At 
the  head  of  the  stairs  Poplar  Polly  appeared  as  a  decent 
woman  about  to  go  to  a  funeral  or  a  circus.  She  was  ad- 
mired greatly,  and  commented  on  at  great  length  for  sev- 
eral days  and  weeks ;  but  as  months  wore  away  she  was 
forgotten  entirely. 

One  night,  about  a  year  after  the  statue  had  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  an  event  transpiring — the  first  in 
the  family  of  the  artist — the  old  lady  came  over  for  the 
first  time  since  her  mortification.  After  officiating  in  the 
room  below,  she  took  a  candle  to  go  up  stairs,  to  retire  in 
the  spare  room  which  had  been  prepared  for  her  accommo- 
dation. When  she  reached  the  landing,  and  was  confronted 
face  to  face  by  the  statue,  seemingly  a  strange  woman 
about  to  slip  out  of  the  house,  she  shrieked  in  horror  at  the 
evidence  before  her  eyes  of  the  faithlessness  of  her  son-in- 
law  toward  her  daughter  in  her  extremity.  And  she  did 
more  than  shriek — she  threw  up  her  hands,  and  fell  back- 
ward down  the  whole  length  of  the  flight  of  stairs,  breaking 
on  the  first  step  the  back  of  her  candle,  and  on  the  last,  her 
neck! 

At  the  funeral,  the  statue,  the  instrument  of  the  death  of 
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a  motlicr-iii-law,  was  regarded  with  a  profound  awe  and  a 
veneration  akin  to  idolatry.  Could  it  possibly  be  wood  ? 
One  man  tested  it  with  his  penknife,  and  cut  off  the  nose. 
With  a  little  glue,  however,  a  rhinoplastic  operation  was 
effected  in  a  few  minutes.  The  wound  healed  by  the  first 
intention.  The  statue  was  as  valuable  as  ever.  Several 
persons  desired  to  purchase  it.  In  fine,  just  as  the  clods 
were  beginning  to  thump  on  the  coffin  of  the  old  lady,  a 
bargain  was  concKided  between  the  artist  and  a  sorrowful, 
sad-eyed  man,  whose  mother-in-law  was  yet  in  the  flesh. 

The  following  day  the  sad-eyed  man  brought  in  a  little 
wagon  two  merino  sheep,  and  placed  them  in  a  pen  at  the 
artist's  door,  and  took  away  with  him  the  statue,  laid  in 
the  bed  of  the  wagon  and  covered  with  straw.  Yony,  how- 
ever, must  have  insured  the  statue;  for,  the  next  day,  the 
sad-eyed  man  returned  with  it,  and  demanded  his  sheep. 
He  was  in' great  tribulation.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
griddled.  Yony  hesitated — he  would  sleep  on  it.  That 
night  the  sheep  were  killed — of  course  by  dogs.  And  the 
following  day,  Yony,  the  sad-eyed  man,  and  a  convenient 
friend,  skinned  and  dressed  the  sheep  and  divided  the  mut- 
ton among  them,  and  then  went  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  represented  to  him  the  killing  of  the  animals  and 
treble  their  value,  and  received  an  order  on  the  county 
treasurer  for  the  amount,  which,  shared  equally  by  the 
three,  repaid  them  at  least  for  their  trouble,  and  rew^arded 
their  ingenuity  in  settling  a  dispute  at  the  expense  of  the 
county. 

Poplar  Polly  again  stood  at  the  landing  of  Yony  Waffle's 
stairs. 

Poplar  Polly,  however,  had  a  destiny,  and  could  not,  or 
did  not,  remain  long  in  a  standing  posture  in  that  situa- 
tion. The  success  of  Yony  excited  envy.  Envy  bred 
malice.  Malice  will  lie.  A  story  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
district  attorney  of  the  county  that  the  dead  body  of  a  wo- 
man was  concealed   about  the  premises  of  Yony  Waffle. 
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The  sky  began  to  redden  with  blood.  The  voice  of  the 
midnight  wind  moaned  murder !  murder !  in  the  most 
blood-curdling  of  low  monotones.  A  search-warrant  was 
obtained.  The  sheriff,  a  physician,  several  laborers,  a  kit 
of  digging  tools,  two  pairs  of  handcuffs,  and  several  revol- 
vers, were  put  into  a  closed  carriage  at  daybreak,  and  the 
heads  of  the  horses  turned  toward  Yony  Waffle's.  The 
town  of  Greensburg  seemed  threatened  with  asphyxia  when 
the  mysterious  caravan  set  out. 

The  same  bird,  hoAvever,  that  had  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  the  district  attorney,  told  another  story  to  Yony.  A 
gang  of  robbers  was  about  to  make  a  descent  on  his  house 
to  carry  off  Polly.  She  must  be  secreted.  Yony  forthwith 
concealed  her  in  the  tall  grass  and  rank  weeds  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  neighboring  stream.  Then,  taking  his  wife  and 
child,  he  hid  in  a  thicket  of  blackberry  bushes,  and 
awaited  the  robbers. 

When  the  sheriff  with  his  posse  arrived,  they  found  the 
house  suspiciously  vacant — the  garden  suspiciously  broken 
in  several  places — and  the  atmosphere  so  suspiciously  still 
as  to  be  suffocating.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that 
after  looking  into  all  the  gimlet  holes  in  the  house,  and 
digging  up  all  the  potatoes  in  the  garden,  and  cracking  all 
the  unhatched  eggs  in  the  nests  in  the  cow-stable,  nothing 
in  the  form  of  human  hair,  flesh,  or  bone  ^vas  discovered. 
When,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  knowing  neighbor,  who  hap- 
pened to  come  along,  the  ash  pile  was  dug  into ;  and  lo  ! 
a  number  of  bones  were  exhumed!  The  physician  was 
ominously  silent.  He  carefully  wrapped  the  bones  in  a 
newspaper — and  dropped  them,  the  instant  he  saw  a  pair 
of  ram's  horns  emerging  from  the  decreasing  pile  of  ashes ! 
The  bones  were  the  bones  of  the  sheep  that  had  fallen  to 
Yony's  share,  when  the  Gallic  division  into  three  parts  had 
been  made.  After  dark,  the  sheriff  returned  to  Greens- 
burg— very  quietly.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  the 
sheeps-eyes  that  were  cast  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  court- 
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house  for  the  next  six  weeks  were  of*  ii  peculiarly  lamb-like 
character. 

In  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  robbers  depart, 
the  artist  returned  with  his  family  to  his  house,  and  beheld 
in  amaze  the  evidence  of  the  thorough  search  which  they 
had  made  for  his  concealed  treasures.  He  then  gathered 
up  a  mess  of  potatoes,  ate  his  supper,  and  went  to  bed. 
In  the  morning  he  went  to  the  margin  of  the  stream  to  get 
Polly.  But  the  rain  in  the  night  had  filled  to  overflowing 
the  stream,  and  Polly  had  been  carried  down  like  a  drift- 
log  in  the  rapid  current.  Poor  Yony!  Did  he  throw 
himself  into  the  flood  after  the  darling  creation  of  his 
genius?  No!  He  returned  to  the  house,  and  began  to 
cry.  Polly  has  dr — ifted  down  the  stream  !  Mrs.  Yony 
Waffle  began  to  cry — her  second  self  was  gone!  Young 
Yony  began  to  cry — his  spuke  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  was 
gone !  Young  Yony's  dog,  Yony,  began  to  whine — the  cat 
to  mew — the  pig  to  squeal — the  cow  to  bawl — the  whole 
neighborhood,  that  would  know  Poplar  Polly  no  more,  be- 
gan to  lament  in  a  general  moan ! 

And  now  while  they  are  all  Aveeping  and  wailing,  let  us 
follow  the  course  of  Polly.  On  she  went,  down  the  Little 
Sewickley,  down  the  Big  Sewickley,  down  the  Youghio- 
gheny,  down  the  Monongahela  to  Pittsburgh,  when  the  body 
of  a  woman  was  seen  drifting  down  the  river — a  boat  was 
pushed  from  the  shore — and  Poplar  Polly  was  drawn  into 
the  boat !  A  lignified  mermaid,  in  an  old  fashioned  bon- 
net, a  calico  dress,  and  a  set  of  cane  hoops !  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  rescuers  of  the  statue  were  more  disgusted 
than  chagrined.  However,  there  might  be  a  speculation 
in  the  image — a  tobacconist  might  purchase  it  for  a  sign. 

A  tobacconist  did  purchase  Polly,  and  mounted  her  on  a 
box  before  his  store — stood  her  up  in  her  dripping  gar- 
ments with  a  placard  on  her  bosom  on  which  the  words 
were  written — "  One  more  unfortunate ! "  That  store  was 
mobbed  within  an  hour,  and  Polly  disappeared  amid  a 
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throng  of  newsboys  and  bootblacks  in  a  dark  and  tortuous 
alley. 

Within  ten  hours  afterward,  she  was  suspended  in  abso- 
lute nakedness  in  a  great  glass  case  in  Burdett's  Museum 
on  Fifth  avenue,  and  gaping  crowds  wondered  that  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  could  be  so  barbarous  as  to  worship  as 
a  supreme  being  the  wooden  image  before  them !     Poplar 
Polly  became  the  idol  Wog-ga-Avig-ga-wha-wha — recently 
stolen  from  a  temple  in  the  Sandwich  Islands — about  whose 
disappearance   there  was  a  war  imminent,  in  which   the 
great  powers  of  the  world  would  be  in  deadly  conflict — the 
battle  of  Armageddon  was  at  hand — the  Helen  of  a  war 
that  would  out-trojan  Troy,  to  be  seen  at  Burdett's  museum 
for  the  small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents — children  half  price 
— come  one,  come  all — et  cetera — et  cetera !     What  would 
Yony  Waffle  say  and  do  if  he  were  to  learn  a  tithe  of  this ! 
Have  a  little  patience.     Having  wiped  their  eyes,  Yony 
and  his  family,  in  a  few  months,  thought  no  more  of  Pop- 
lar Polly  than  they  did  of  the  mutton  which  they  had 
eaten  before  her  disappearance.     The  accident  of  the  news 
of  a  train  of  circus  wagons  passing  along  the  turnpike  tow- 
ard Pittsburgh,  aroused  the  artist  from  his  apathy — nay, 
fired  him  with  enthusiasm  to  behold,  not  only  the  wonders 
of  the  circus,  but  to  see  the  sights  of  the  City  of  Smoke,  of 
which  he  had  heard  in  the  fastnesses  of  his  ridge  home. 
He  sold  his  cow,  and  set  out  on  foot  with  his  family.     In 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  the  trio  stood  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  Burdett's  museum,  listening  to  the  man 
with  the  carriage-spring  mouth  proclaiming  the  wonderful 
curiosities  to  be  seen  up  stairs  for  the  small  sum  of  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar — the  only  genuine  idol  in  any  museum  in  the 
world — the  Sandwich  Island  goddess,  Wog-ga-wig-ga-wha- 
wha,  whose  wrath  was  appeased  only  with  the  sacrifice  of 
five  hundred  human  beings  annually., — so  many,  indeed, 
that  if  the  idol  had  not  been  stolen  when  it  was,  the  Sand- 
wich  Islands  would    have  been  depopulated — et  cetera! 
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When,  for  fifty  cents,  the  gracious  orator  covered  his  car- 
riage-spring— shut  his  mouth,  and  showed  the  Waffle  fam- 
ily up  stairs,  and  pointed  to  the  idol  as  the  object  most  wor- 
thy of  their  closest  examination.  / 

"Poplar  Polly !"  exclaimed  Yony  Waffle,  falling  back- 
ward into  a  glass  case,  and  flattening  a  stuffed  swan  into  a 
cushion  of  cotton  and  down  most  curious  to  behold.  Yony 
claimed  Poplar  Polly  as  his  property  ;  the  showman  claimed 
damages  for  the  broken  glass  and  the  cushioned  swan. 
Neither  would  yield.  The  showman  sent  for  a  policeman. 
Yony  was  marched  oft'  to  the  station-house,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  had  a  hearing  before  the  Mayor.  The  artist  told 
his  story.  Mrs.  Waffle  confirmed  it.  Even  young  Yony 
spoke  up  and  said  it  was  Polly. 

The  mayor  thought  it  a  very  strange  case.  He  asked 
Yony  to  describe  the  statue  in  detail — to  tell  the  kind  of 
wood  which  he  had  used  in  its  construction,  and  of  any 
marks  there  might  be  on  it,  by  which  it  might  be  identi- 
fied. Yony  did  so.  The  Mayor  sent  for  the  idol  or  statue, 
whichever  it  might  be,  and  Poplar  Polly,  in  a  few  minutes, 
stood  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  as  naked  as  the  day  she  came  from  the  chisel 
of  Yony.  A  titter  ran  through  the  court  that  five  minutes' 
time  only  could  repress.  "Well,  give  us  the  proof,"  at 
length  commanded  the  Mayor.  Yony  did  as  he  was  di- 
rected. And,  sure  enough,  the  Mayor  read  the  name  of 
Yony  Waffle,  burnt  in  with  the  point  of  a  hot  poker,  across 
the  seat  of  the  wooden  statue  ! 

The  Mayor  decided  the  statue  was  the  property  of  Yony 
Waffle.  The  showman  was  thrown  in  for  the  costs ;  while 
Yony  was  obliged  to  reimburse  the  showman  for  the  dam- 
age which  he  had  sustained  in  the  glass  and  swan,  The 
showman,  however,  paid  the  costs,  and  released  Yony  from 
his  obligation,  refunded  him  his  fifty  cents,  and  carried 
back  the  statue  to  his  museum,  to  serve  again  as  the  cele- 
brated idol,  which  she  had  become — more,  the  showman 
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took  Yony  and  his  family  through  and  through  his  mu- 
seum, till,  their  minds  filled  to  satiety,  they  found  their  way 
out  of  the  city,  and  returned  to  their  ridge  home. 

The  further  adventures  of  Poplar  Polly  I  will  reserve 
for  another  story.  I  have  given  here  what  I  have  only  to 
bring  the  reader  face  to  face  with  Yony,  the  gifted  artist, 
in  a  condition  of  general  absorption,  stimulated  by  ex- 
citement, in  a  strange  city,  and  in  a  museum  filled  with  the 
most  anomalous  and  apochryphal  oddities  and  grotesques 
which  a  distorted  nature  and  an  outraged  art  could  pro- 
duce. The  reflective  reader  will  consider  the  effect  of  every 
fact  upon  the  impressible  nature  of  Yony.  He  will  note 
also  the  result  of  the  accident  of  Yony's  falling  into  the 
showman's  case.  He  will  pause,  moreover,  w^hile  he  applies 
mentally  the  lines  of  Shakespeare  to  himself  and  others, 
referring  to  the  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew 
them  how  we  will  in  Poplar  Pollies,  and  brand  them  with 
our  names  as  Yony  Waffle  branded  Poplar  Polly  with  his. 

For  six  years  after  his  visit  to  Pittsburgh,  Yony  Waffle 
contemplated  the  objects  which  he  had  seen  in  the  city  and 
museum  before  he  resolved  the  multitude  into  art  ideas, 
and  began  to  give  them  shape  and  form.  The  first  work  of 
his  individual  renaissance  was  a  bake-oven,  over  the  back 
of  which  he  turned  a  squirrel-tail  chimney  with  a  grace 
that  made  the  red-squirrels  bark  at  him,  with  saucy  envy 
and  malice  in  their  tones,  whenever  he  passed  within  their 
sight.  Next  he  made  a  little  saw-mill,  on  which  he  could 
cut  corncobs  like  so  many  logs  on  a  big  mill.  This  was  for 
a  toy  for  young  Yony,  to  lead  his  thoughts  into  the  chan- 
nel of  mechanism.  Then  he  constructed  a  martin-box — a 
colossal  compound  of  art  and  architecture  such  as  only  the 
multifarious  prongs  of  his  genius  could  compass — the  speci- 
fications of  which  would  fill  a  volume.  This  was  purchased 
by  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Middletown,  and  elevated  on 
four  poles.  And,  immediately  afterward,  a  mania  for 
martin-boxes  became  manifest,  not  only  in  Middletown,  but 
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for  miles  along  the  roads  leading  to  and  from  that  town  in 
every  direction.  While  the  martins  became  so  vain  and 
proud  that,  gathering  in  great  flocks  the  next  year,  they 
took  possession  of  the  court-house  in  Greensburg  by  storm 
— blacking  the  very  face  of  heaven  with  their  countless 
numbers,  and  whitewashing  the  walls  of  the  hall  of  justice, 
as  if  in  blasphemy  of  the  one,  and  mockery  of  the  other.  I 
doubt  whether  the  works  of  any  other  artist  have  produced 
as  curious  effects  as  those  of  Yony  Waffle. 

An  accident  now  happened  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  any  that  had  befallen  Yony  yet.  As  he  w^as  ap- 
proaching his  house  one  evening,  to  take  shelter  from 
a  threatening  storm,  the  lightning  struck  the  dwelling, 
killing  Mrs.  Yony  Waffle  and  young  Yony,  the  dog  and 
the  cat,  and  burned  them  to  ashes  with  the  building. 
Yony  came  in  time  to  extricate  from  the  glowing  coals 
only  two  hot  stove-plates.  On  one  of  these,  when  it 
began  to  cool,  he  poured  some  batter,  which  he  had  found 
in  a  crock  on  the  bench  at  the  oven,  in  order  to  bake  it 
for  his  sad  and  lonely  supper.  The  lid  in  use  becoming  cool 
before  the  cake  w  as  baked  through,  he  turned  the  other  lid 
over  the  top  of  the  cake,  and  in  that  way  browned  the 
upper  as  well  as  the  lower  side  of  his  supper.  When  he 
removed  the  cake,  he  found  the  eye  and  every  crack  of 
each  lid  imprinted  or  rather  expressed  in  alto  relievo  on 
either  side  of  the  cake  !  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  this 
w^as  the  original  Waffle -cake  —  the  two  stove -lids  the 
waffle-irons  in  their  inceptive  form!  For  the  cake,  com- 
pounding, as  it  were,  the  arts  culinary  and  sculpture,  was 
most  palatable  to  Yony.  He  heated  the  plates  again  and 
again,  and  baked  waffle-cakes,  and  eat  them,  until  the 
rainfall  drenched  the  coals  and  made  the  batter  so  thin 
that  it  ran  over  the  edge  of  the  lids  and  was  lost  on  the 
ground — a  circumstance,  by  the  bye,  which  led  to  the  rim 
around  the  modern  plates,  known  to  this  day  by  the  name 
of  their  inventor,  the  w^affle-irons. 
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I  will  note  here  more  fully  the  development  of  the  waf- 
fle-irons. Everything  is  the  result  of  growth.  And  therein 
there  is  a  diflerentiation  of  development  that  beheld  at  the 
periphery  is  unintelligible,  but  which  when  traced  back  to 
the  centre  is  reduced  to  the  simplicity  of  a  single  fact. 
The  modern  waffle-irons,  for  example,  are  most  complicated 
moulds,  hinged,  handled,  and  rimmed  externally  for  con- 
venience, and  pitted,  scolloped,  scored  and  cross-scored  in- 
ternally by  way  of  ornament — an  enigma  to  everybody 
when  viewed  in  the  perfection  it  has  attained.  But  step  by 
step  follow  the  life  of  Yony  Waffle,  and  the  enigma  is  re- 
solved to  the  accidents  and  acts  of  his  life.  The  harps 
which  you  have  eaten  a  thousand  times,  in  wonder  that  no 
music  afterward  was  heard  Avithin,  traced  backward  are 
found  to  be  the  tombstone  tulip  of  the  youthful  Yony ;  the 
quarter-sections  into  which  waffle-cakes  are  divided,  the 
divergent  vision  of  the  artist  manifest  at  his  birth !  In 
rare  waffle-cakes,  I  have  detected  traces  even  of  the  feat- 
ures of  Poplar  Polly,  the  Venus  of  Millersdahl,  the  idol 
of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  Wag-ga-wig-ga-wha-wha  ! 

You  will  observe,  moreover,  gentle  reader,  the  accidental 
association  between  the  waffle-irons  and  lightning.  It  was 
an  association  which  Yony  Waffle,  at  any  rate,  did  not  fail 
afterward  to  take  advantage  of.  Yony  did  not  invent  the 
lightning-rod,  nor  did  he  ever  lay  claim  to  that  invention 
— far  from  it ;  Yony  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  that  old  mongrel  of  a  pro- 
verb-monger and  printer-tramp,  Ben  Franklin,  as  he  was 
the  first  person  in  the  world  to  combine  the  lightning-rod 
of  that  noble  worthy  with  the  waffle-irons  of  himself.  But 
I  anticipate — I  trip  up  the  heels  of  the  course  of  events.  I 
must  abide  my  time,  to  indicate  to  you  in  what  manner 
Yony  yraffle  achieved  this  wonderful  combination. 

Despite  the  happy  invention  of  the  waffle-irons,  Yony  was 
in  great  grief  over  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  boy — yes,  and  over 
the  loss  of  his  dog  and  cat ;  for  the  dog  had  his  ears  and 
14 
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tail  cut  off,  a  saddle-scald  across  his  back,  and  the  use  of 
only  three  whole  legs,  and  could  sympathize  with  Yony ; 
while  the  cat  was  singed  and  battle-scarred,  had  one  sound 
eye,  and  enough  red  hair  on  her  uusinged  tail  to  have  a 
fellow-feelin' — no,  sir ;  I  never  pun — with  the  artist.  He 
began  to  drink  bad  whiskey.  Next,  he  associated  witli 
aspiring  candidates  for  the  legislature.  And  then  he  went 
into  the  manufacture — no,  his  associates  went  into  the 
manufacture  of  fraudulent  votes  and  election  returns,  while 
he — the  art  idea  engrossing  his  soul  even  in  the  depth  of 
wickedness — he  went  into  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
scalps  of  such  wild  animals  as  were  proscribed  by  the  stat- 
utes of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  whose  scalps  a  bounty  was 
paid  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer. 
After  which,  the  number  of  wolves  and  foxes  and  wild-cats 
and  pole-cats  that  were  slaughtered  annually  in  the  several 
counties  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  was  fabulous.  But, 
hydra-like,  as  fast  as  they  were  killed,  and  scalped,  and 
the  bounties  for  their  scalps  drawn  from  the  treasury,  they 
sprang  into  life,  and  bred  with  an  aphis  fecundity  marvel- 
ous to  behold  and  appalling  to  contemplate!  The  coun- 
try was  becoming  a  wilderness,  in  which  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  dying  howl  of  slaughter,  alternate  with  the  cooing 
call  of  propagation  !  Yellow  dogs  and  tabby  cats,  however, 
w^ere  becoming  extinct — a  few  years  more,  and  they  would 
have  been  remembered  only  as  the  dodo,  and  the  great  auk, 
and  the  virtuous  are,  as  things  of  the  irrecoverable  past! 
When  Yony,  having  become  careless  by  continued  success, 
ventured  a  score  of  wolf  scalps  from  the  skin  of  one  sheep  ; 
when  the  justice  of  the  peace,  having  missed  a  sheep  from 
his  flock,  suspected  the  wolves  in  the  sheep's  clothing,  and 
discovered  wool  in  the  straight  hair  of  the  wolves,  and  an 
eke  that  had  an  also  in  it  eventually  in  the  form  of  a  sen- 
tence to  the  penitentiary  for  three  years  and  four  months ! 
And,  curiously,  the  country  was  liberated  from  its  plague 
of  wild  beasts  as  if  by  magic.     Yony   Waffle  was  hand- 
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cuffed,  and,  in  company  with  a  deputy  sheriff,  in  a  white 
felt  hat,  a  purple  silk  necktie,  yellow  kid  gloves,  barred 
pantaloons,  and  patent-leather  boots,  was  ticketed  to  Pitts- 
burgh, at  the  expense  of  the  county  which  he  had  defrauded 
by  his  devotion  to  art.  The  train  of  cars,  in  one  of  which 
1-  ony  and  his  gorgeous  attendant  were  passengers,  never 
arrived  at  its  destination.  It  was  telescoped.  Yony  ditto. 
The  deputy  sheriff  was  killed.  Yony  was  not — his  chains, 
however,  were  broken,  while  he  himself  was  jammed  into  a 
shape  unrecognizable  as  Yony  Waffle.  His  nose  was 
straightened ;  his  left  eye  was  knocked  out ;  while  his  cow- 
lick before  and  his  two  crowns  behind  were  chipped  out  in 
the  shape  of  fox-ears,  as  if  by  his  dextrous  and  artistic 
hand  in  the  last  gasp  of  impending  death !  With  his  com- 
panion's white  hat  on  his  head,  and  his  watch  and  pocket- 
book  in  his  pocket,  Yony  extricated  himself  from  the 
wreck,  and  returned  to  Greensburg,  where  he  announced 
himself  as  Vaglioni,  an  Italian  miner,  who  had  escaped  the 
massacre  at  Armstrong  station  in  the  shape  he  exhibited 
himself,  with  a  leg  and  an  eye  gone,  and  a  scalp  cut  from 
the  fore  part  as  well  as  from  the  back  of  his  head !  And 
then  the  people  began  to  realize  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the 
butchers  of  Buena  Vista ! 

Now,  it  is  curious  to  note  how  the  telescoping  of  the  train 
affected  both  the  nature  and  the  name  of  Yony  Waffle,  con- 
verting him  into  his  antipodal,  an  Italian  miner,  and  actu- 
ally driving  his  name  through  and  through  itself,  till  it, 
going  in  Yony  Waffle  at  one  end,  came  out  Vaglioni  at 
the  other !  He  was  still,  however,  Yony  Waffle,  with  his 
wonderful  genius  and  his  wonderful  history,  but  in  a  tele- 
scoped condition.  He  was  still  art  evolving  out  of  acci- 
dent I 

Of  course,  being  an  Italian,  he  could  paint  a  portrait,  or 
cast  an  angel  with  epaulets  extending  from  her  shoulders 
to  her  heels,  or  turn  his  artistic  hand  to  the  crank  of  an 
organ,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Greensburg,  and  do 
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it  cheaply — not  so  cheaply,  perhaps,  as  a  Jew  would ;  but, 
fortunately  for  art,  the  Jew  has  never  been  an  artist,  ex- 
cept sporadically,  and  not  for  any  time  long  enough  to 
affect  the  market  of  art.  The  commissioners  of  the  county 
employed  him  to  fresco  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  court- 
room at  so  much  per  acre.  Yony  Waffle  began  the  stu- 
pendous work.  First,  with  a  yellow  paint,  he  obliterated 
the  work  of  his  predecessors.  Next,  with  a  purple  paint, 
he  prepared  the  ground  for  his  own  artistic  efforts — a  vast 
desert  of  interblending  yellow  and  ])urple,  to  be  dotted 
with  oases  of  art — like  little  havens  of  justice  in  the  great 
wastes  of  crime  around — the  yellow  slime  of  corruption 
and  the  purple  blood  of  murder  telescoped  into  a  common 
color  that  would  conceal,  while  it  yet  would  reveal,  the 
ideas  of  the  artist !     Ah,  Yony  Waffle  was  a  genius ! 

He  began  on  the  oases.  The  commissioners  suggested 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Pennsylvania  above  the  bench,  the 
goddess  of  justice  over  the  front  door,  the  full  length  por- 
traits of  Gibson  and  Coulter  at  one  end  of  the  great  room, 
and  Washington  and  Jackson  at  the  other.  Yony  worked 
at  the  suggestions  by  day.  In  the  night,  however,  when 
inspired  by  nightmares  wherin  his  past  life  was  telescoped, 
he  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  work.  In  that  way  the 
most  extraordinary  of  artistic  effects  were  produced.  They 
are  viewed  in  awe  to  this  day.  The  legs  of  the  horses  in 
the  coat  of  arms  are  alternately  the  leg  of  a  horse  and  the 
artist's  ovai  wooden  pin.  The  legs  of  the  worthies  on  the 
walls  are  the  straight  left  and  the  crooked  right  of  Poplar 
Polly  in  pantaloons.  The  goddess  of  justice  is  in  form  and 
feature  the  mother-in-law,  as  she  appeared  outraged  in  the 
presence  of  her  effigy  in  wood  from  the  chisel  in  Yony's 
hand.  The  eyes,  and  noses,  and  hair  of  the  several  painted 
personages  are  the  artist's,  in  various  combinations.  The 
attitudes  are  Poplar  Polly's.  I  might  go  into  minute  de- 
tails. The  balance  in  the  lap  of  justice  is  the  stove-lids  of 
the  original  waffle-irons.     The  shield  in  the  coat  of  arms  is 
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the  tombstone  tulip  of  old.  The  eagle  above  is  the  monstrous 
owl  of  the  tavern-sign,  which  has  been  telescoped  in  its 
flight.  While  a  child  can  see  readily,  in  the  ornamental 
surroundings  of  the  gas-pipes,  at  their  exit  from  the  ceiling, 
the  waffle-cake  in  its  most  artistic  form  ! 

In  fact,  Yony  Waffle,  under  the  inspiration  of  his  night- 
mares of  the  past,  reproduced  his  features,  as  they  were  be- 
fore he  was  telescoped,  so  accurately,  that  at  length  he  was 
discovered  in  the  Italian  Vaglioni;  and,  under  threat  of 
confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  the  commissioners  com- 
pelled him  to  decamp  without  compensation  for  his  artistic 
work  in  the  court-room.  He  left  the  portraits  on  the  wall, 
accordingly,  with  the  nightmare  of  the  past  night  depicted 
on  them  as  vividly  and  correctly  as  could  be  done  possibly 
by  moonlight.     He  never  returned  to  Greensburg. 

He  went  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburgh,  and  into  a  de- 
cline. He  mildewed  with  melancholy.  A  nightmare, 
wherein  his  history  from  first  to  last  was  telescoped — or, 
perhaps,  kaleidoscoped  would  be  a  better  word — haunted 
him  continually.  Moreover,  he  became  revengefiil.  He 
sat  down  in  a  rank  growth  of  jimson  weeds,  and  concocted 
the  diabolism  of  the  modern  A^^affle  style  of  architecture, 
wherein  the  tombstones  of  Yony  appear  in  the  lintels  and 
sills  and  mantels ;  the  painting  of  chairs  and  wheelbarrows 
on  inside  and  outside  walls ;  the  sculpture  of  Poplar  Polly 
in  carvings  on  brackets  and  panels  ;  the  bake-oven  with  the 
squirrel-tail  chimney  in  bay-windows  and  projections  ;  the 
corncob  sawmill  for  young  Yony  in  porches  and  balconies  ; 
the  monstrous  martin-box  of  the  Middletown  merchant  in 
French  roofs  and  windowed  walls  from  basement  to  garret ; 
the  museum  of  anomalies  and  monstrosities  in  newel-post, 
door-knob,  and  gas-fixture;  the  scalp- factory  in  antlered 
halls  and  door-ways ;  the  cell  of  the  Greensburg  jail  in  the 
little  rooms ;  the  waffle-irons  in  the  wriggling  lightning- 
rods  ;  and  both  together,  in  the  most  wonderful  of  Waffle 
combinations,  in  the  tangled,  twisted,  bristling,  bayoneted 
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crests  and  copings  that  make  ragged  and  jagged  the  edges 
of  every  roof  that  can  be  broken  by  accident  or  artifice — 
the  telescoping  of  the  train  in  the  inexplicable  confusion 
and  jamming  together  of  the  most  heterogeneous  products 
into  the  unity  of  a  wreck  in  a  house  built  according  to  the 
AVaffle  architecture  of  to-day! 

Yony  Waffle,  however,  did  not  live  to  see  more  than  one 
building  constructed  after  the  style  of  architecture  Avhich 
is  known  now  by  his  surname.  This  was  the  original 
house  for  which  he  furnished  the  designs  and  specifications. 
Three  merchants  in  succession  went  into  bankruptcy,  four 
contractors  went  into  insane  asylums — two  of  them  have 
since  committed  suicide,— one  mason  was  lost  and  never 
found,  and  seventeen  workmen  in  different  capacities  were 
either  killed  or  maimed  for  life,  before  the  building  was  fin- 
ished. Mrs.  Vicket,  who  had  kept  for  twenty  years  a 
boarding  house  and  a  husband,  moved  into  it.  Two  weeks 
afterward,  when  he  thought  this  lady  of  experience  would 
be  settled  comfortably  in  the  new  building,  Yony  Waffle, 
the  architect,  called  to  see  her.  He  saw  her — he  saw  her 
just  at  the  moment  she  discovered  that  there  was  not  a, 
place  for  a  bedstead  and  a  bureau  in  any  room  in  the 
house,  and  that  not  one  of  the  carpets  that  had  shifted 
with  her  into  twenty  houses  in  the  past  twenty  years,  would 
fit  any  room  in  the  house  without  being  cut  to  its  destruc- 
tion— just  at  the  time  Miss  Sally  Vicket,  aged  eleven,  was 
falling  down  the  back  stairs,  and  Master  Johnny  Vicket, 
aged  seven,  was  lost  in  the  complications  of  the  second 
story,  and  bawling  at  the  top  of  his  voice — just  at  the  time 
the  hungry  boarders  were  beginning  to  thump  on  the  old 
piano  in  the  unfurnished  back  parlor — just  at  the  time  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Vicket  had  crawled  into  the  coal-vault 
under  the  pavement,  aud  had  put  his  ear  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  coal-hole,  so  that  he  could  hear  when  he  might 
venture  out  with  any  assurance  of  safety  to  life  and  limb — 
just  at  this  critical  juncture,  Yony  Waffle  saw  Mrs.  Vicket, 
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and  looked  on  her  ^vitli  the  eves  of  an  artist  and  an  archi- 
tect concentrated  in  one  person  and  one  eye.  It  was  the 
last  look  that  he  ever  gave  any  object  on  earth. 

The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,  however,  asserted  it- 
self in  his  corpse.  Yony  Waffle  dissolved  into  boarding- 
house  hash !  By  the  accident  of  his  death,  the  invention 
of  that  blessing  to  millions — that  artistic  conglomeration  of 
multifarious  foods  into  one  interminable  pabular  mass,  was 
effected  for  all  time.  His  n  eat  and  bone,  and  blood  and 
sinew,  are,  of  course,  indistinguishable  as  the  meat  and 
bone,  and  blood  and  sinew,  of  Yony  Waffle ;  but,  now  and 
then,  the  red  hair,  the  single  shoestring,  a  tooth,  a  tenpeuny 
nail,  or  a  jackknife,  reveal  the  original  components  of  the 
dish ;  while  the  genius  that  pervades  the  whole  is  unques- 
tionably that  of  Yony  Waffle,  in  prop i^ la  persona,  the  evo- 
lution from  accident,  in  succession,  of  Art,  of  Architecture, 
and  of — what  other  acme  in  existence  can  there  be,  but — 
'Ash! — Boarding-house  'Ash  !  I  thank  thee,  alliteration, 
for  thy  artful  aid ;  and  thou,  O  spirit  of  telescoped  thought 
in  a  pun,  when  I  conclude  with,  Peace  to  thy  'ashes,  Yony 
AVaffle ! 

Xo ;  I  am  not  done  with  my  story.  In  the  original  hash 
which  was  made  of  Yony  Waffle,  there  were  the  splinters 
of  the  poplar  pin  which  served  him  instead  of  a  right  leg. 
These  splinters,  getting  into  the  teeth  of  the  boarders  of 
Mrs.  Ticket,  led  to  the  invention  of  the  poplar  tooth-pick, 
so  popular  at  this  day,  particularly  after  dining  on  board- 
ing-house hash!  A  single  poplar  tooth-pick  is  a  very 
trivial  thing ;  but  when  you  consider  the  millions  of  them 
that  are  consumed  annually,  you  will  not  wonder  that 
Yony  Waffle,  in  the  disposition  he  made  of  himself  at  the 
last  moment,  when  he  bequeathed  his  flesh  and  bones  to 
the  keepers  of  boarding-houses,  to  be  made  into  hash  eter- 
nallv,  had  consideration  enough  to  leave  his  wooden  pin  as 
a  leg-acy  to  the  boarders,  to  be  cut  into  poplar  tooth-picks 
to  the  end  of  time  ! 
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In  a  narrow  individual  sense,  Yony  Waffle  is  dead.  In 
a  wide  humanity  sense,  (in  which,  I  trust,  his  history  is 
read,")  Yony  Waffle  still  lives,  in  form  and  thought  and 
fact;  and  will  live  as  long  as  his  works  survive — as  long  as 
the  Waffle  tulip  blooms — as  long  as  waffle-cakes  are  eaten 
— as  long  as  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  court-house  at 
Greensburg  remain  untarnished — as  long  as  the  Waffle 
architecture  continues  to  characterize  the  structure  of 
American  buildings  —  as  long  as  boarding-house  Mrs. 
Vickets  mysteriously  manufacture  hash — as  long  as  Mrs. 
Vicket's  boarders  pick  their  teeth  with  poplar  tooth-picks  I 


Since  writing  the  above,  the  envy  of  artistic  inferiority 
and  the  inconoelasm  of  an  inappreciative  age  have  com- 
bined to  cover  the  works  of  Waffle,  on  the  walls  of  the 
Greensburg  court-house,  with  a  daubing  of  commonplace 
paint.  Happily,  how'ever,  in  the  act,  impecuniosity  came 
to  the  aid  of  art — an  accident  for  the  thousandth  time  as- 
serting itself  for  the  extension  of  Yony  into  immortality: 
the  paint  was  laid  on  light ;  and  through  the  veil,  when 
viewed  askance,  the  ultimata  of  the  artist  of  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania  still  may  be  observed,  in  indistinct  lines  and 
vague  hues,  it  is  true,  but,  I  trust,  imperishable — like  the 
shadows  in  shale  of  a  forest  of  fern  that  has  vanished  for- 
ever! 


The  Roadwaeoh. 


At  the  setting-in  of  the  winter  of  1844,  a  wagon,  draAVU 
by  six  horses,  stopped  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  South- 
western Pennsylvania,  while  the  wagoner  bore  down  with 
his  weight  the  lock-lever,  and  fastened  it  to  the  rubber-bar 
vrith  a  chain,  set  the  doubly-flanged  cutter  before  the  right 
hind  wheel,  and  made  a  rough-lock  of  the  great  chain 
hanging  under  the  wagon  for  the  left ;  for  the  road  was 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  the  wagon  so  heavy  and 
unwieldy  that  everything  that  could  be  done  must  be  to 
keep  it  from  sliding  on  the  slopes  of  the  pike,  and  to  hold 
it  back — or  rather,  in  check,  while  going  down  hill. 

The  wagon — called,  by  reason  of  its  great  size,  the  Road- 
wagon,  or,  from  the  place  where  its  huge  frame  was  made 
and  put  together,  a  Conestoga — was  laden  with  several 
families  of  German  immigrants,  on  their  way  from  Balti- 
more, where  they  had  landed  after  a  dreary  sail  across  the 
sea,  to  Illinois,  where  they  looked  to  find  a  land  of  peace 
and  plenty,  and  homes  of  health  and  happiness,  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  bright  dream  that  led  them  from  the  Father- 
land. The  women,  the  children,  and  the  weary  rode  in  the 
wagon  on  the  chests  and  boxes  and  bales  of  clothing  which 
were  packed  in  the  great  blue-painted,  boat-like  bed,  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  an  overarching  canvas,  bonnet- 
bowed  before  and  behind;  the  men  and  boys  and  girls 
trudged  along  on  foot,  at  one  time  hurrying  on  to  reach 
the  next  inn  before  the  wagon,  at  another  lagging  behind, 
beguiling  the  weariness  of  the  way  in  rough  and  rollicking 
sport,  in  idle  or  serious  talk,  or  moping  along  in  moody 
silence. 

At  the  time  the  wagon  stopped,  the  immigrants  on  foot 
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were  walking  in  silence  behind  the  wagon  ;  and  while  the 
wagoner  was  adjusting  the  locks  for  the  descent  of  the  hill, 
a  half  a  score  or,  more  of  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys, 
caught  up  with  the  wagon,,  and,  more  with  look  than 
speech,  inquired  of  Hans  Froebel  how  Gretchen  was? — the 
former,  a  young  man  in  attendance  on  the  latter,  his  wife, 
who  had  taken  sick  since  she  left  Baltimore,  and  had  been 
growing  worse  day  after  day,  till  at  length  her  life  was  dis- 
paired  of  by  the  sorrowful  husband  and  his  companions, 
whom  a  common  history,  a  common  destiny,  and  close  com- 
mingling for  many  months  had  united  in  such  sympathy 
that  the  grief  of  one  was  the  grief  of  all. 

Hans,  tearful,  and,  from  the  high  bed  of  the  wagon,  look- 
ing down  on  the  snow  that  covered  the  ground,  made  no 
reply  more  audible  than  the  question. 

The  sad  silence  that  pervaded  the  group  was  ominous. 
When  the  wagon  was  in  motion  there  was  a  multitude  of 
sounds,  that  stole  into  the  immigrants'  ears  and  lulled 
their  sympathetic  hearts  to  a  passing  forgetfulness  of  the 
young  wife's  sickness,  and  the  tender  husband's  anxiety  and 
grief  The  round,  full  voice  of  the  shocky-headed  wag- 
oner, accompanying,  with  a  word  of  command  or  direc- 
tion, the  jerk  or  steady  pull  on  the  single  rein  of  the 
distant  bit  of  the  leader  ;  the  careless  crack  of  the  black, 
heavy-butted  wagon-whip ;  the  jingle  of  the  bells  on 
the  arches  over  the  hames  of  the  harness  of  the  leaders ; 
the  shivering  rattling  of  the  little  balls  of  ice  clus- 
tered about  the  fetlocks  and  hanging  to  the  long  hairs  on 
the  legs  of  the  horses  ;  the  singing  of  the  great  wheels,  with 
their  broad,  bright  tires,  grinding  the  snow  and  ice  beneath 
them ;  the  creak  and  groan  of  the  long,  lumbering  wagon, 
as  alternate  wheels  rolled  over  a  projecting  stone,  or  one  or 
more  slid  along  the  icy  flank  of  a  slanting  breaker — or  such 
incidental  sounds  as  the  contemptuous  growl  of  the  yellow, 
half-blooded  bulldog,  with  hanging  head  and  drooping  tail, 
walking  leisurely  along  on  his  crooked  legs  beneath  the  hind 
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axle  of  the  wagon,  respoDsive  to  the  saucy  bark  of  the  way- 
side cur,  emboldened  to  attack  by  the  barrier  of  the  big 
wheel  revolving  between  it  and  danger ;  the  word  of  en- 
couragement to  his  dog  from  a  red-eared,  bare-headed  ur- 
chin hauling  on  a  hand-sled  firewood  from  a  woodpile  to 
the  cabin ;  the  joyous  Avhistle  of  the  crested  red-bird  and 
the  coarse  call  of  the  jaunty  jfty  as  they  flew  from  limb  to 
limb  in  the  ice-twigged  thickets  on  either  side  of  the  way : 
every  sound  without  drowned  the  moan  of  Gretchen  and 
the  sigh  of  Hans  within ;  but  when  the  wagon  stopped,  and 
all  was  still,  sympathy  awoke  :  and  though  the  moan  and 
sigh  were  repressed,  they  Avere  imagined  in  the  silence  and 
heard  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

"  Alas  !  my  friends,"  said  Gretchen,  raising  her  head  from 
the  pillow,  and  addressing  two  young  women  who  had  come 
with  her  from  the  same  village  in  Germany,  and  who  now 
had  climbed  into  the  wagon  to  minister  to  her  comfort — ad- 
dressing them  not  in  these  Avords,  and,  perhaps,  not  in  cor- 
responding German  words,  but  to  this  effect :  "  Do  not  take 
my  illness  so  much  to  heart :  it  makes  me  worse  to  see  you 
so  sad.  Cheer  u])  and  be  merry,  and  I  will  be  better — yes, 
merry,  too,  for  the  sake  of  dear  Hans.  It  was  your  wont, 
when  we  set  out  on  our  westward  journey  in  this  wagon,  to 
talk  kindly  of  our  old  homes  in  the  Fatherland  and  of 
those  there,  near  and  dear  to  us,  whom — perhaps,  we  shall 
never  see  again  ;  to  chat  gayly  of  the  new  homes  in  this  new 
world  that  await  our  coming — perhaps,  in  vain.  In  joyous 
thought,  you  lived  your  youth  again  and  your  age,  yet  to 
come,  together.  You  laughed  and  sang;  we  were  all  then 
cheerful,  and  well !  When  going  through  a  country  town, 
astride  the  horse.-?,  like  so  many  boys  in  your  glee,  your 
voices  rang  above  the  fiddle  of  the  jolly  wagoner  :  such  fun 
was  never  dreamed  of  in  our  childish  sports  ;  but  we  were 
all  then  merry,  and  well.  Now,  your  heads  are  hung, 
your  voices  hushed,  your  hearts  as  heavy  as  lead.  It  must 
not  be — or — I  shall  die  before  to-morrow.     Get  out  the  fid- 
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die,  Hans  !  Yonder,  scarcely  half  a  mile  from  the  foot  ot 
this  hill,  is  the  town  where  we  shall  rest  over  night — per- 
haps forever.  Nay ;  let  us  enter  merrily  !  merrily !  — 
I  thank  you,  Hans. — Xow,  a  mirthful  tune,  good  wagoner, 
if  you  please  !  " 

The  w^ag(jnrr  took  the  fiddle  and  the  bow.  Then,  having 
placed  the  butt  of  his  whip  under  the  broad  hip-strap  of 
the  saddle-horse's  harness,  he  tuned  the  instrument:  the 
strings  ringing  loud  and  clear  in  the  dry,  crisp  air,  and,  as 
if  by  magic,  dispelling  the  general  gloom  in  an  instant ! 

By  this  time  the  men  and  boys  had  taken  five  buxom, 
red-cheeked,  yellow-haired  girls,  and,  amid  the  heartiest 
laughter  at  their  own  awkward  feints,  and  at  the  comic 
discomposure  of  the  girls,  set  them  astraddle  the  harnessed 
backs  of  as  many  horses  of  the  team,  bade  them  hold  fast 
to  the  hames,  and  twitted  and  joked  with  the  new  world 
knights  of  the  garter  till  they  were  in  the  greatest  glee, 
their  mild  blue  eyes  gleaming  with  delight  under  their 
bright  red  woolen  hoods:  the  horses,  the  Avhile,  arching 
their  necks  and  fretfully  prancing,  as  if  proud  of  the 
greater  attention  they  would  receive  on  account  of  the  at- 
tractive addition  to  the  trimmings  of  their  harness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  provoked  at  being  saddled  with  an  extra 
burden  during  the  weariest  half-hour  of  the  day. 

The  wagoner,  holding  the  fiddle  and  the  bow  in  his  left 
hand,  with  his  right  carefully  folded  up  the  legs  of  his 
pantaloons  till  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  well  oiled  and 
heavy-soled  boots  were  seen ;  buttoned,  from  the  w^aist  to  the 
chin,  over  a  woolen  wammus,  his  blue  jean,  wdde-plaited 
currying-coat;  threw  up  the  drooping  ear-laps  of  his  fur 
cap ;  stroked  his  ragged,  yellow^  beard ;  .  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  and  swung  himself  into  the  saddle.  Then,  giving 
the  line  a  series  of  jerks,  and  uttering  a  few  sharp  words  to 
his  leader  by  name,  "Gee,  Bill — steady! — git!"  he  hung 
the  line  on  the  harness-hame,  drew  the  resined  bow  across 
the  resounding   strings,  and  all  was  motion,  music  and 
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mirth.  The  three  pairs  of  horses  in  quick  succession  step- 
ped forward,  and  the  wagon,  with  a  heavy  wrench  and  a 
ringing  screech,  broke  from  the  icy  fetters  forged  to  its 
iron-bound  wheels  during  its  rest,  and  joined  in  the  general 
glee  and  chorus  as  it  moved  along:  the  cutter  and  the 
rough-lock  ploughing  through  the  snow  and  ice,  and  scor- 
ing on  the  rocks  beneath  with  a  harsh,  grating  sound  that, 
at  any  other  time,  would  have  curdled  the  blood. 

The  evening  was -still  and  cold.  It  was  the  calm  after  a 
storm  that  had  swept  over  the  land  a  day  before — like  a 
hurried  housewife,  sweeping  the  snow  and  dust  from  the 
exposed  places,  and  leaving  the  sweepings  in  great  drifts 
in  the  hollows  and  sheltered  nooks. 

The  dusk  rapidly  enveloped  the  wagon  as  it  descended 
the  hill.  The  town,  however,  was  not  far  distant.  It  could 
be  reached  certainly  before  nightfall — in  time  for  the  warm 
supper  before  the  blazing  fire  at  the  expectant  inn ;  in  time 
for  the  dance,  after  the  horses  have  been  rubbed  down  and 
bedded  for  the  night,  and  the  table  has  been  cleared ;  in 
time  for  the  warm  bed,  after  the  wagoner,  fiddling  away 
until  fast  asleep,  has  fallen  from  his  seat,  on  an  upturned 
half-bushel  measure,  and  rolled  himself  in  his  buffalo-robe 
to  snore  away  the  night  on  the  barroom  floor. 

The  wagoner's  bow  seesawed  across  the  resounding 
strings  with  fast  increasing  motion.  The  girls  sang  as  they 
never  sang  before;  the  men  guffawed  and  cheered;  the 
boys  shouted  as  they  ran  and  jumped  and  clapped  their 
hands  in  the  sudden  outburst  of  their  pent-up  vigor  and 
joy — the  change  from  the  mournful  monotony  of  the  day 
being  so  exhilarating  to  all.  Even  Gretchen  smiled  ;  and 
Hans,  clasping  her  hand  with  fervor,  and  his  face  bright- 
ening, as  he  turned  his  moistened  eyes  toward  heaven,  said 
aloud,  "Thank  God!  she  smiles  again!  She  yet  may 
live ! " 

Alas!  the  touch  of  his  warm  but  trembling  hand,  the 
sound  of  his  earnest  but  faltering  voice,  the  acknowledge- 
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ment  to  the  Most  High  with  the  l«tst  rally  of  hope  in  his 
grief-stricken  heart — or,  perhaps,  it  was  the  mournful 
howl  that  escaped  from  the  yellow  dog  under  the  wagon, 
as  his  wrinkled  ear  was  jarred  to  pain  with  the  din,  or  his 
keen  upturned  nostril  scented  afar  the  musky  savor  of  dis- 
solution preceding  death — something,  be  what  it  was,  sud- 
denly drove  away  the  sick  woman's  mind  from  its  compre- 
hension of  the  present  and  her  surroundings,  whirled  it 
round  and  round  in  the  dizzy  mazes  of  delirium,  and  finally 
hurled  it  afar  amid  the  frightful  crags  and  awful  chasms  of 
madness,  where  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  were 
intermingled  in  chaos,  where  the  senses  of  sanity  were  so 
changed  that  reality  was  naught  and  phantasy  was  horri- 
ble, overwhelming  fact!  Hans,  but  a  moment  before  the 
dearest  object  on  earth  to  her,  was  now  a  fiend  from  hell ; 
hLs  gentle  touch  tearing  her  flesh  to  the  bone ;  the  low, 
sweet  accents  of  his  voice  ringing  in  her  head  till  her  skull 
cracked  that  the  distracting  clangor  might  escape ;  his  ten- 
der, tearful  eyes  projecting  flames  of  fire  that  burnt  the 
clothes  from  her  body,  singed  her  hair  and  seared  her  scalp 
to  the  skull.  She  rose  from  her  bed  in  the  most  frantic 
terror,  and  rent  the  air  with  piercing  screams,  louder  and 
louder,  and  more  prolonged,  until,  above  the  stridulous  din 
of  the  wagoner's  fiddle,  the  song  of  the  girLs,  the  laughter 
of  the  men,  the  shout  of  the  boys,  and  the  howl  of  the  dog 
— above  the  bells  of  the  leaders,  the  crunching  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  scoring  of  the  cutter  and  rough-lock,  noth- 
ing was  heard  but  her  wild,  agonizing  shrieks  I 

The  wagoner  stopped  his  playing,  and  grasping  both  the 
fiddle  and  the  bow  in  his  left  hand,  seized  the  line  in  his 
right,  and  pulling  hard  upon  it,  called  aloud,  in  an  angry 
and  aflrighted  tone,  "Whoa,  Bill! — whoa!  Drot  you, 
whoa ! '' 

But  the  wagon  was  descending  then  the  steepest  part  of 
the  hill ;  and  before  it  could  be  stopped,  the  six  horses  of 
the  team,  the  five  girls  astraddle  as  many  of  the  horses,  and 
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the  bewildered  fiddler,  were  huddled  together  in  confusion 
and  hurried  headlong  into  a  snowdrift  that  came  up  to  the 
knees  of  the  riders  and  buried  the  great  wagon  to  its  bed. 
No  sooner  was  the  wagon  at  rest,  in  the  snoAv  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  than  the  horses,  panic-stricken,  plunged  about  in 
the  wildest  manner,  kicking  the  snow  in  clouds  in  the  faces 
of  their  riders,  and  snorting  as  if  in  rivalry  of  the  scream- 
ing girls  and  the  cursing  driver,  who,  in  the  first  shock  of 
the  general  jam,  and  in  the  first  ebullition  of  his  awakened 
passion,  had  smashed  his  fiddle  into  a  thousand  pieces  over 
the  head  of  the  horse  which  he  rode.  However,  the  wagon 
was  immovable,  the  harness  strong,  and  the  clutch  of  the 
girls  to  the  hames  as  fixed  as  fright  could  make  it.  The 
men  and  boys  soon  gathered  in  the  drift,  and,  as  opportu- 
nity presented,  seized  the  horses  by  the  bridle-reins,  and 
held  them  fast.  The  girls  dismounted  precipitately,  and 
floundered  through  the  snow  out  of  danger.  A  distracting 
confusion  prevailed. 

When  the  wagoner  had  dismounted,  and  taken  in 
liand  his  heavy  whip,  his  amazement  at  the  accident  and 
his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  beat  the  horses,  and  cracked 
the  whip  about  their  ears,  till  they  were  nearly  panic- 
stricken  again  ;  until  two  men,  who  concluded  it  was  easier 
to  hold  one  man  than  six  horses,  caught  him  and  carried 
him,  in  despite  of  kicks  and  threats,  to  the  back  of  the 
wagon.  Here  the  enraged  man,  finding  nothing  to  vent 
his  passion  on  but  the  yellow  half-blooded  bulldog,  stand- 
ing in  the  iron-bound  feeding-trough  and  strangely  howl- 
ing^, struck  him  on  the  head  and  shoulders  with  as  little 
mercy,  as  cause  for  striking  him  at  all.  "  I'll'  teach  you  to 
howl,  drot  you,  before  you  are  hurt !  "  The  dog,  driven  to 
desperation  under  the  stinging  lash,  and  backed  against 
the  endgate  of  the  wagon,  in  self  defence  sprang  on  his  mas- 
ter, snapped  him  in  his  thigh  as  he  passed  his  side,  and  fled 
out  of  sight. 

The  excitement,  confusion,  and  terror  of  the  immigrants 
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were  soon  lost  in  amaze  and  horror  at  Gretchen's  mad- 
ness— the  result  of  the  accident,  as  they  surmised.  Every- 
thing besides  was  forgotten  in  the  common  aim  of  the  sym- 
pathetic throng  to  soothe  her  to  rest  and  still  her  frightful 
shrieks ;  but  in  vain  :  the  crazy  woman  could  not  be  calmed 
or  quieted.  Wretched,  wretched  Hans !  Driven  from  the 
side  of  th^  woman  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  he  went  to  the 
back  of  the  wagon,  and  wrung  his  hands  and  moaned  and 
wept  in  a  depth  of  woe  unfathomable  to  speech. 

As  the  night  gathered  around  the  wagon,  the  cold  some- 
what abated.  A  heavy,  black  cloud  spread  over  the  sky  ; 
the  wind  rose  and  howled  in  the  hollows  and  whistled  over 
the  hill-tops,  whisking  about  the  dry  snow  and  particles  of 
ice  in  blinding  clouds,  and  piling  higher  and  higher  the 
drift  about  the  wagon,  and  the  horses  still  huddled  together 
in  front  of  it.  Then  witli  a  darkness  tliat  was  bewildering, 
came  a  driving  storm  of  snow. 

The  women,  girls,  and  smallest  boys  climbed  into  the 
wagon,  and  beneath  its  ample  awning,  sought  shelter  from 
the  storm  :  shuddering,  as  they  crouched  together,  at  the 
frightful  madness  of  Gretchen,  and  at  the  fate  in  store  for 
them — a  fate  to  which  the  darkness  and  the  storm  of  the 
winter's  night,  the  circumstances  of  the  accident,  and  the 
shrieking  of  the  crazy  woman  in  their  ears,  gave  a  coloring 
of  danger,  of  terror,  and  of  likelihood  that  awed  the  bold- 
est. The  men  crept  closely  under  the  lee  side  of  the  wagon, 
and  waited  a  lull  or  cessation  of  the  storm.  And  not  with- 
out fear  and  sickening  foreboding,  as  the  storm  continued, 
and  they  became  assured  that  the  darkness  that  Avrapped 
them  in  its  black  folds  was  the  darkness  of  the  pall  of 
night,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  extricate  the  wagon 
before  dawn. 

The  wagoner,  bold  in  the  belief  that  he  could  not  mis- 
take his  way  to  the  town  not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant, 
set  out  with  a  sturdy  German  to  get  help — men  and  horses 
enough  to  drag  the  wagon  through  the  drift,  or  sleds  to 
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cany  the  women  to  the  mn  before  they  Avoukl  suffer  great- 
ly, or,  perhaps,  perish  with  the  cold,  which,  in  their  en- 
forced and  continued  rest,  was  beginning  to  be  felt  so  pain- 
fully as  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  death  by  long  exposure 
in  it.  But,  after  trudging  through  the  heavy  snow  for  an 
hour  and  more,  they  found  themselves  a  few  yards  from 
the  place  whence  they  had  started,  and  so  turned  around  in 
mind,  in  the  circle  or  series  of  circles  which  they  had 
fetched  in  the  darkness,  that  they  believed  that  the  wagon 
had  been  turned  in  the  drift  in  their  absence.  The  women 
moaned  aloud  when  they  heard  of  the  return  of  the  men 
without  help,  believing  the  horrible  fate  which  their  fears 
had  depicted  would  be  realized  indeed. 

It  was  suggested  then  that  the  horses  in  the  lead  be  un- 
hitched, and  the  wagoner  and  a  companion  mounted  on 
them,  and  the  horses  allowed  to  go  whither  their  sense 
would  direct.  This  was  done ;  but  the  horses,  though  urged 
forward  with  the  whip,  stood  trembling  in  the  deep  snow, 
now  and  then  making  a  plunge  or  two  into  the  unbroken 
drift,  but  only  to  return,  as  soon  as  the  rein  was  dropped, 
to  huddle  together  with  the  others  in  the  pit  which  they 
had  tramped  for  themselves  about  the  tongue  of  the  wagon. 

The  wildest  fears  of  the  women  spread  to  the  men.  And 
in  the  horror  which  every  one  felt  or  fancied  for  himself, 
the  cessation  of  the  shrieking  of  Gretchen  was  not  noticed ; 
and  none  but  Hans,  and  one  or  two  others  in  closest  at- 
tendance on  the  crazy  woman,  were  conscious  of  her  sink- 
ing, from  the  height  of  phrensy,  down,  down,  down  to  that 
depth  of  repose,  than  which  there  is  nothing  deeper,  death: 
the  comprehension  of  the  young  wife  returning  but  a  mo- 
ment before  her  dissolution,  as  if  to  compass  her  love  in  the 
words  which  she  uttered  with  her  last  breath:  "Hans — 
dear  Hans !  farewell ! " 

The  sigh  of  Hans  that  followed  these  words  of  his  dying 
wife  was  so  exhausting  it  seemed  to  breathe  away  his  very 
being  with  it.  It  was  not  loud,  yet  it  hushed  every  sound 
15 
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witliin  the  wagou  and  stilled  the  storm  without.  The  blood 
began  to  freeze  in  the  veins,  as  if  the  cold  indeed  had  be- 
gun to  penetrate  and  benumb  the  limbs ;  while  a  smother- 
ing about  the  heart  and  a  choking  in  the  throat  was  felt  by 
every  one.  It  was  a  relief  when  the  sigh  broke  into  a  sob, 
and  the  sob  intj  a  wail;  in  which  many  joined  in  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

The  fall  of  snow  soon  ceased.  The  bark  of  a  dog  was 
heard  in  front  of  the  wagon :  a  signal,  the  significance  of 
which  the  immigrants  were  not  so  long  in  determining  as 
they  were  the  ominous  howl  which  they  had  heard  under 
the  wagon,  though  the  same  mouth  uttered  both  notes  of 
prophecy. 

'  The  light  of  a  lantern  was  seen,  then  another,  and  an- 
other. The  voices  of  several  men  were  heard.  Help  was 
at  hand ! 

The  bulldog,  after  biting  in  the  leg  his  enraged  master, 
found  his  way  to  the  town,  where,  barking  and  running  to 
and  fro  along  the  road,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
innkecijer  and  several  men  who  had  gathered  in  the  bar- 
room in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  an  immigrant  wagon 
and  a  frolic  that  night.  The  dog  was  recognized,  and  the 
significance  of  his  conduct  rightly  conjectured.  Two  two- 
horse  sleds  were  put  in  readiness ;  and  as  soon  as  the  storm 
abated,  a  party  of  ten  men  set  out,  following  the  lead  of 
the  ugly,  pug-nosed,  Avrinkled-faced,  crooked-legged,  surly 
dog,  whose  sense  and  feeling,  whose  faithfulness  and  for- 
giveness— but  let  us  not  anticipate.  And  much  sooner 
than  any  expected,  the  fresh,  vigorous  and  kind-hearted 
men  came  upon  the  snow-bound  wagon  and  the  sorrowful 
group  of  immigrants,  now  benumbed  with  cold,  weak  with 
hunger,  and  sick  at  heart. 

The  death  of  Gretchen,  when  it  became  known  to  the 
men  who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  immigrants,  afifected 
them  as  deeply  as  if  they  had  been  companions  of  the 
young  wife  and  her  heart-broken  husband,  during  their 
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long  ride  from  the  sea  over  the  mountains :  their  regret,  at 
not  having  set  out  sooner  in  the  storm,  melting  self  into 
the  common  sympathetic  sorrow  of  the  suffering  travelers 
among  whom  they  stood.  When  a  lantern  was  held  u]) 
in  the  front  of  the  wagon,  and  the  face  of  the  dead  woman 
was  seen  for  the  first  time,  a  low  moan  gave  expression  to 
what  was  thought  and  felt  by  those  who  beheld  it,  save 
Hans,  who  caught  up  the  corpse  in  his  arms,  kissed  the 
cold  lips,  and,  in  a  wild  phrensy  of  woe,  stared  into  the 
fixed,  glazed  eyes,  till  tears  diffusive  kindly  spread  a  veil 
before  his  own  and  shut  out  sight. 

The  body  of  Gretchen,  rolled  in  a  hap  from  her  couch 
in  the  wagon,  was  laid  on  straw  scattered  in  the  bed  of  one 
of  the  sleds ;  while  Hans,  so  lost  in  his  great  grief  as 
to  be  pitifully  feeble,  was  wraj^ped  in  a  shawl  and  tenderly 
seated  by  her  side.  In  the  same  sled  were  put  about  half 
the  women  and  younger  persons,  in  the  other  the  remain- 
ing half;  the  men  and  larger  boys  being  left  to  follow  on 
foot  with  the  wagons  and  h5rses,, laden  with  such  necessary 
bedding  as  would  be  recj^uired  by  the  immigrants  over 
night. 

The  wagon  w\as  abandoned,  where  its  great  weight  and 
unwieldy  bulk  had  fixed  it  in  the  snow-drift,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  party  arrived  in  safety  at  the  inn. 

The  immigrants  warmed  themselves  before  a  roaring 
fire  in  the  wide  grate  of  the  barroom,  while  a  generous  sup- 
per was  cooked  in  the  cavernous  chimney  of  the  kitchen, 
and  set  steaming  on  the  long  and  well  scoured  table  in  the 
great  low  room  between  the  barroom  and  the  kitchen.  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  homely  parlor,  across  the  hall  from 
the  barroom,  the  body  of  Gretchen  was  laid  out  on  a  board 
resting:  on  two  chairs ;  while  Hans,  almost  unconscious  of 
what  was  done  with  him,  was  stretched  on  the  hostler's 
bunk,  brought  from  the  barroom  and  placed  near  the  fire 
in  a  corner  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  corpse  was  laid. 
Several  of  the  town's  people,  neighbors  of  the  innkeeper, 
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who  liad  not  gone  to  bed,  and  had  been  drawn  to  the  inn 
by  the  unusual  noise  and  stir,  were  even  annoyingly  offi- 
cious in  their  efforts  to  ease  his  grief :  one  of  them,  in  his 
thoughtless,  if  not  heartless,  zeal,  kicking  out  of  the  room 
the  yellow  bulldog  that  had  slipped  in  quietly,  and,  in  a 
moment  of  supposed  occupation  by  all  in  the  room  at  the 
side  of  the  body  of  the  dead  Gretchen,  stood  up  on  his 
crooked  hind  legs,  his  fore  paws  placed  on  the  bunk,  and, 
with  his  moist,  warm,  velvet  tongue,  licked  the  clammy 
hands  of  the  disconsolate  Hans,  and,  with  the  keenest  solici- 
tude and  sympathy  depicted  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  ugly 
face,  looked  into  the  reddened,  vacant  eyes  of  the  wretched 
man,  till  the  woe  which  he  saw  in  them  was  his  own — the 
fate  of  his  new  master  from  that  moment  the  fate  of  the 
dog. 

But  the  dog,  not  yet  so  much  attached  to  Hans  as  to  be 
broken  of  his  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  wagon,  to  guard  the 
goods  of  the  immigrants  from  the  ravages  of  prowling 
thieves,  instead  of  crouching,  shivering,  and  whining  about 
the  door  of  the  inn,  or  gnawing  at  bones  on  the  kitchen 
porch,  during  the  long  hours  of  the  winter's  night,  went 
back  through  the  snow  to  the  abandoned  wagon,  leaped 
into  the  bed,  and,  in  his  accustomed  corner,  with  his  ears 
cocked  forward  to  catch  the  slightest  sound,  and  his  crooked 
legs  curled  under  his  body  to  keep  them  warm,  slept : 
dreaming,  perhaps,  of  a  dog's  life  in  which  the  kicks  and 
cuffs  of  his  experience  were  caresses,  and  the  rough,  harsh, 
shocky-headed  wagoner,  with  the  heavy  whip,  the  gentle, 
loving,  blue-eyed  Haus. 

Supper  over  at  the  inn,  as  the  old-fashioned  clock  in  the 
corner  struck  the  hour  of  twelve,  the  immigrants  were  put 
to  bed  :  the  women  and  girls  on  several  well-lilled  ticks 
laid  side  by  side  on  one  side  of  the  floor  of  the  great  room 
which  comprised  almost  the  whole  of  the  upstairs  of  the 
house ;  the  men  on  comforters  and  blankets  spread  on  the 
other.     And  all  were  soon  asleep,  with  the  exception  of 
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several,  who,  in  the  dim,  hazy  light  of  two  iinsniiffed  tal- 
low candles  in  tall  brass  candlesticks  on  the  high  mantel, 
and  in  the  flickering  gloom  of  the  ash-covered  fire  in  the 
grate,  remained  in  the  parlor  with  the  half  unconscious 
Hans  and  the  corpse  of  Gretchen  :  the  silent  group,  in  the 
dim  light,  bridging,  as  it  were,  the  chasm  between  the  land 
of  the  living  and  the  land  of  the  dead,  that  the  latter  might 
not  be  a  fiir-oft'  and  disconnected  country  filled  with  such 
terrible  monsters  as  people  and  make  hideous  the  waste  of 
the  unknown :  the  bodies  of  the  dead  must  not  be  loath- 
some to  the  touch  or  lost  to  the  sight,  until  they  have  been 
lowered  in  the  grave,  in  decent  and  respectful  sepulture. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  followino-  dav  the  wagoner,  with 
the  aid  of  a  score  of  men  of  the  town  and  two  spaiis  of 
horses,  and  his  own  team  of  six,  refreshed  with  food  and 
sleep,  succeeded  in  getting  the  wagon  out  of  the  snow-drift 
and  hauling  it  into  the  town;  the  angry  man  the  while 
limping  about  on  a  leg  grown  stiff"  and  sore  in  the  night 
from  the  effect  of  the  bite  of  the  dog,  and  cursing  his  bad 
luck  at  every  check  in  the  course  of  his  unusual  labor : 
being  in  command,  moreover,  and  exercising  the  usual 
function  of  command,  giving  orders,  when  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  done,  and  no  orders,  necessary  or  unneces- 
sary, to  be  given,  he  must  curse  or  surrender  to  another 
the  authority  and  distinction  of  his  position,  which  a  wag- 
oner, as  long  as  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  baton  of  his 
heavy-butted  whip,  is  very  loath  and  unlikely  to  do.  In 
the  meantime,  moreover,  a  coffin  was  made  by  a  joiner  of 
the  town,  and  the  body  of  Gretchen,  washed  by  the  women, 
and  wrapped  in  a  shroud  of  linen  sheeting,  was  placed  in 
the  wooden  box  ;  while  the  snow  was  scraped  by  the  men 
from  a  level  spot  in  the  graveyard,  and  a  grave  dug  in  the 
frozen  ground — everything  was  put  in  readiness  for  the 
funeral  in  the  afternoon,  when,  the  last  sad  rites  of  burial 
performed,  the  immigrants  would  move  on  in  their  west- 
ward course. 
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After  dinner,  while  the  horses,  hitched  to  the  long  feed- 
ing-trough taken  from  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  fastened 
on  the  tongue,  were  nipj^ing  and  biting  the  lips  and  necks 
of  one  another  in  restless  sport,  the  coffin,  containing  the 
body  of  Gretchen,  and  followed  by  the  immigrants  and  a 
concourse  of  tha  joeople  of  the  town,  was  carried  to  the 
graveyard,  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  covered  with  the 
frozen  earth.  A  middle-aged  man,  with  a  forked-beard, 
making  a  prayer,  touching  in  its  simplicity  and  bearing 
upon  the  group  of  wanderers  there  assembled  in  sorrowful 
communion  at  the  grave  of  one  of  their  number ;  and  the 
women  singing  a  hymn,  as  the  grave  was  filled  and  topped 
into  an  oblong,  rounded  mound.  Hans,  during  the  cere- 
mony, upheld  by  two  kind  men,  stood,  weeping  in  silence 
and  pressing  to  his  lips  a  lock  of  Gretchen's  hair,  which 
had  been  cut  from  her  head  by  one  of  the  women  in  attend- 
ance, and  plaited  into  the  form  of  a  braid,  and  given  him 
as  a  lasting,  simple,  sad  memento  of  his  young  wife  so  un- 
timely cut  off  as  she  neared  the  threshold  of  her  happy 
home  in  the  new  Vv'orld. 

The  grave  filled,  and  the  head-board,  with  the  name  of 
the  deceased  painted  on  it,  set  up,  the  immigrants  returned 
to  the  inn,  and  took  their  places  in  and  about  the  great 
wagon.  The  wagoner  cracked  his  whip;  the  impatient 
horses  stepped  forward  lightly ;  and  the  wagon  rolled  on, 
grinding  the  ice  beneath  its  wheels  into  song — let  us 
imagine — a  dirge  for  the  dead,  Hans,  in  the  back  of  the 
wagon,  kept  the  newly  made,  black  looking  grave  in  his 
tearful  sight  till,  a  great  hill  creeping  up  between  him  and 
the  clods  that  held  the  form  so  dear  to  him,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a  bale  of  goods,  and  lay  in  silent  grief.  The  bull- 
dog, with  hanging  head  and  drooping  tail,  at  his  usual 
place  under  the  hind  axle  of  the  wagon,  walked  along, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  as  sullen  and  surly 
looking  as  before. 

At  nightfall,  the  wagon  was  drawn  up  in  the  yard  of  a 
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tavern  ten  miles  distant  from  the  town  where  the  body  of 
Gretchen  had  been  laid  in  the  grave.  Early  the  next 
morning,  it  was  in  motion  again — the  bells  of  the  leaders 
ringing  cheerily  in  the  frosty  air,  the  great  iron-bound 
wheels  singing  in  continuous  chorus,  the  men  and  women 
once  more  talking  freely,  and  the  boys  and  girls  laughing 
and  singing — all  so  buoyant  and  happy  in  the  bracing  air, 
their  eyes  and  cheeks  aglow  with  the  warm  blood  of  health, 
that  they  had  traveled  several  miles  before  the  silent  Hans 
was  missed  from  his  place  in  the  wagon,  and  the  sullen 
dog  from  his  place  under  the  hind  axle. 

With  surly  grace,  the  wagoner  agreed  to  wait  until  two 
of  the  men  returned  to  the  tavern  and  brought  back  the 
missing  Hans — what  had  become  of  the  dog,  the  imprint  ot 
whose  teeth  he  still  painfully  felt  in  his  thigh,  he  did  not 
care,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  "  continental  cuss."  But  the  two 
men  returned  to  the  wagon  without  Hans,  and  without  any 
news  of  him,  except  that  he  had  not  been  seen  at  the  tav- 
ern after  the  immigrants  had  gone  to  bed.  With  one  sur- 
mise after  another,  expressed  and  discussed,  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest,  before  any  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  the 
wagon,  moving  on  the  while,  stopped  at  another  tavern, 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  one  in  wdiich  the  heart-bro- 
ken Hans  had  been  seen  last,  and  further  search  for  the 
missing  man  was  given  up.  With  the  innkeeper,  however, 
a  description  of  the  lost  man,  with  his  baggage  was  left,  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  his  coming  after,  when  time  had 
assuaged  his  grief.  The  next  day,  the  wagon  moved  on — 
and  on — and  on — and  Gretchen  and  Hans,  in  the  memory 
of  their  companions,  together  passed  into  shadows  of  the 
past — the  death  of  the  one  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
other,  but  an  incident  in  the  mother's  story  to  her- children 
of  the  great  journey  from  the  Fatherland. 

The  fate  of  the  wretched  man  was  never  known,  until 
the  last  month  of  the  winter,  in  the  beginning  of  which  the 
death  and  burial  of  Gretchen  had  taken  place,  when,  from 
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the  homestead  of  the  man  who  had  kicked  the  dog  from 
the  side  of  the  bunk  on  which  Hans  kiy  on  the  fatal  night 
of  the  storm  and  lock-up  in  the  drift,  a  funeral  proceeded, 
entered  the  gate  of  the  graveyard  in  which  the  body  of 
Grctchcn  lay,  and  came  to  a  sudden  halt — the  carriers  trip- 
ping and  falling  over  something  on  the  ground  concealed 
beneath  the  sriow — the  shrunken  carcase  of  the  yellow  dog 
lying  at  the  feet  of  Hans  frozen  fast  to  the  clods  that  press- 
ed upon  the  coffin  of  Gretchen  ! 

The  heart-broken  man  had  left  the  immigrants  when 
they  were  unmindful  of  him  in  sleep,  and  wandered  back 
to  the  newly-made  grave,  where  falling,  he  never  rose 
again.  The  yellow  bull-dog  had  followed  m  his  footsteps, 
and  guarded  the  body  of  the  man  w^hose  woe  had  excited 
his  sympathy  and  love,  till  starved  with  hunger  and  cold, 
he  died,  where  he  was  found,  at  the  feet  of  Hans  frozen 
fast  to  the  grave  of  Gretchen. 

Love  linked  with  life,  one  and  inseparable !  What  chis- 
el can  cut  a  group  of  three,  illustrative  of  that  noblest 
feeling  that  impels  in  man  and  brute,  more  touching  than 
that  found  here  beneath  the  mantle  of  the  snow? — the 
group  unveiled  by  the  stumbling  of  the  carriers  of  a  corpse, 
so  devoid  in  life  of  the  love  that  links  together  man  and 
man  and  brute,  that  its  sole  object  seemed  to  be  to  show  in 
others  what  it  lacked  itself! 


The   Printer  Tramp. 


Billy  Bostwick  was  a  printer  by  trade,  clingy  grey,  ^vith 
the  dust  of  forty  years  of  tramping  intermingled  with  the 
pigment  of  his  hair  and  hide.  He  was  squat  in  stature 
and  build,  shuffling  in  gait,  sad  in  expression,  unshorn,  un- 
kempt, and  ragged.  His  home  was  ubiquity — a  desert  of 
turnpike  and  cross-tie,  dotted  with  oases  of  printing-offices, 
in  which,  as  he  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  his  endless 
tramp,  his  weary  feet  found  a  moment's  rest  and  easement 
in  the  ooze  of  softened  scabs  of  tobacco,  where  his  illus- 
trious predecessors  had  stood  and  spit,  for  their  several 
moments,  from  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  the  Avriter, 
at  least,  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  In  his  travels,  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  every  place  and  everybody  of 
note  in  the  country ;  while  he  became  known  himself  to 
neither  place  nor  person.  He  had  no  family — no  relatives 
— no  friends ;  he  had  no  lands — no  money — nothing  which 
he  could  call  his  own  beyond  the  periphery  of  his  cuticle — 
the  slouch  hat  with  its  band  of  paper-mill  twine,  the  lead- 
colored  shirt  w^ith  its  sepulchral  savor,  the  elbowless  coat 
with  its  eight-penny  buttons,  the  glossy  trowsers  with  une- 
ven hitch  and  puckered  crutch,  the  bandaged  sock,  the 
widespread  foxy  shoes,  with  their  angular  heel  and  their 
mussel-gape  at  the  toe,  which  he  wore^  were  no  more  his 
own  than  the  offices  through  which  he  went ;  they  envel- 
oped him  for  a  while,  and  then  were  left  behind  for  anoth- 
er's encasement — mere  adventitious  piece-meal  coverings 
for  the  community  of  tramps  on  the  European  plan ;  even 
his  name,  Billy  Bostwick,  was  not  his  own  by  right  of  bap- 
tism and  inheritance — it  was  an  echo  of  a  time  and  place 
that  ceased  with  change  of  circumstance. 
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One  day,  in  midsummer,  Billy,  approaching  a  county- 
town  in  Soutlnvestern  Pennsylvania,  found  a  flask  filled  to 
the  cork  with  old  Monongahela  whiskey.  When  he  came 
to  the  town,  the  bottle  was  useless — it  was  empty — and  he 
threw  it  away.  He  was  in  great  glee,  and  buoyant  even 
to  airniness.  He  stepped  high  and  lightly  as  if  there  were 
tacks  in  his  shoes.  The  way  was  so  delightful,  he  pro- 
longed it  by  a  zigzag  course — from  curb  to  curb — back 
and  forward — until,  at  length,  in  a  delicious  stupor,  his 
inner  self — Billy,  by  way  of  distinguishing  his  individual- 
ity in  its  dual  form — went  into  a  heaven  of  its  creation, 
while  his  outer  self — Bostwick — went  into  a  gutter — a 
form  without  sensibility  in  a  bower  of  chamomile,  jimson, 
and  smart  weed. 

Billy  w^ent  directly  to  a  printing-office.  An  instinct, 
developed  by  long  experience,  led  him.  He  began  the  as- 
cent of  a  winding  flight  of  stairs — and  around  and  around 
he  went — and  again  and  again.  Surely  this  will  take  me 
to  heaven,  thought  Billy ;  and  it  did.  The  darkness  of  the 
stairway  decreased  to  a  dusk,  the  dusk  to  a  shade;  until, 
at  last,  he  reached  a  landing,  and,  in  the  glare  of  the  most 
dazzling  sunlight,  beheld  an  open  door  before  him.  He 
stood  in  the  doorway.  He  heard  the  familiar  click,  click, 
click  of  the  types  falling  in  succession  into  the  sticks.  His 
nose  was  greeted  with  the  familiar  aroma  of  the  printing- 
office — the  balm  of  exhalation  and  perspiration,  in  a  dust 
as  wide  in  its  range  as  the  waste  of  types  of  man  and  types 
of  metal  can  make  it.  He  tasted  the  flavor  of  tobacco  on 
his  tongue.  He  viewed  the  interior  of  the  composition 
room  in  detail — the  door  to  the  editor's  sanctum  to  the 
right,  the  rusty  stove  in  front  of  him,  the  row  of  stands  of 
job-type  beyond,  the  cuts,  and  prints,  and  bills  pasted  on 
the  dingy,  broken-plastered  walls  to  the  left,  the  galley-rack 
and  the  cabinet,  Avith  their  standing-galleys  on  top ;  and,  at 
the  windows  looking  down  upon  the  street,  a  number  of 
stands,  back  to  back,  and  before  them  four  printers  at 
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work.  He  looked  at  them  in  succession.  He  recognized 
the  devil  in  the  first.  He  stood  on  a  platform  of  upturned 
empty  type-boxes.  His  left  hand  rested  on  the  edge  of  the 
case.  His  body  leaned  over  the  case,  that  his  distended 
eyes  might  haye  a  nearer  yiew  of  his  copy,  so  indistinct  in 
its  spelling,  and  uncertain  in  its  punctuation.  But,  within 
the  gaze  of  Billy,  the  devil  gradually  dwindled  down  until 
there  was  nothing  left  of  him  but  a  minion  lower-case  "u". 
He  recognized  the  ex-devil  in  the  second.  The  cut  of  the 
hair,  the  hair  line  under  the  nose,  the  red  neck-tie,  and  the 
handkerchief  on  his  hip,  revealed  the  recently  emancipated 
one  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  declared  it.  But  lo! 
as  Billy  looked  at  the  youth,  he  dwindled  to  a  primer 
small-cap  "i".  The  oldest  apprentice,  in  his  turn,  became 
a  pica  capital  "A" ;  ^vhile  the  fourth,  an  ancient,  pussy 
man,  engaged  in  setting  up  a  job,  passed  into  a  shaded 
antique  extended  "  O  "  !  Billy  was  in  amaze  at  the  meta- 
morphoses. If  this  is  heaven,  he  concluded,  these  are  the 
souls  of  the  several  grades  of  printers  in  a  country  office 
below.  He  winked,  however,  and  the  four  appeared  as  he 
had  seen  them  at  first.  He  sidled  toward  the  devil.  With- 
out a  word,  the  devil  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  drew 
out  a  nickel,  and  gave  it  to  Billy,  and  continued  to  scru- 
tinize his  copy.  Billy  sidled  to  the  next.  The  ex-devil 
gave  him  two  nickels,  adjusted  his  neck-tie,  smiled,  and 
went  on  with  his  work.  The  double-ex-devil  gave  him 
three  nickels,  and  picked  away  as  before.  The  old  jobber 
gave  him  four  nickels,  squirted  a  stream  of  tobacco-juice 
half  way  across  the  room,  and  pointed  with  his  long  job- 
stick  to  the  door  of  the  sanctum.  Billy,  with  the  weight  of 
fifty  cents  in  nickels  in  his  pocket,  was  afraid  to  step,  lest 
his  trowsers,  without  suspenders,  would  come  down  with 
the  unaccustomed  weight.  But  while  he  stood  thus  in  a 
double  suspense,  in  heaven,  an  urchin  on  earth,  in  follow- 
ing a  ball,  discovered  Bostwick  in  the  gutter. 

With  the  most  extraordinary  writhings  and  grimaces, 
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leaping  about  on  one  leg,  and  beckoning  with  his  arms  ex- 
tended, Tommy  Bell  communicated  his  discovery  to  his 
playmates,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Bostwick  was  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  staring  eyes.  Sammy  Shrum  touched  him 
with  his  toe ;  and  while  he  stood  on  one  foot,  Bob  Brown 
tumbled  him  over  the  drunken  man — Sammy  struck  Susie 
Smith  as  he  scrambled  up  from  the  ground — Susie  began 
to  cry — Bill  Smith  kicked  Sammy  for  hurting  his  sister, 
and  Susie  made  faces  at  him  through  her  tears.  Frank 
Syke,  who  was  smoking  his  first  cigar,  drew  several  long 
puffs,  when,  kneeling  at  Bostwick's  feet,  he  burnt  his  toes 
with  the  glowing  toby.  And  again  and  again  he  drew  at 
the  cigar  and  burnt  the  toes;  but  Bostwick  lay  insensible 
to  pain  under  the  influence  of  the  whiskey  which  he  had 
drank ;  while  Syke,  in  disgust,  withdrew^  from  the  crowd 
and  stood  against  a  tree,  and  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet — 
well,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  toby  or  the  toe,  or  both  to- 
gether, Frank  was  so  busy  the  rest  of  the  day  in  trying  to 
turn  himself  inside  out,  that  he  could  not  take  time  to  de- 
termine. And  while  attention  on  earth  was  divided  be- 
tween anaesthesia  and  emesis,  Billy,  supporting  his  panta- 
loons with  his  left  hand,  entered  the  sanctum  of  the  editor 
in  heaven. 

The  sanctum  was  separated  from  the  imposition  room, 
the  job-i:)ress  room,  the  mailing  room,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  country  office,  by  imaginary  walls.  Before 
him,  as  he  entered,  Billy  beheld  the  imposing  stones,  with 
the  fragmentary  forms  of  the  next  inside  in  broken  col- 
umns upon  them  ;  to  his  right,  near  the  wall,  a  jobber ;  to 
his  left,  in  the  far  corner,  a  pile  of  waste  paper ;  on  the 
wall,  another  series  of  cuts,  horse-bills,  styles  of  newspaper 
headings,  demoniac  designs  in  printer's  ink,  valentines  and 
doggerel ;  on  the  floor,  the  wet-down,  between  two  baton- 
doors,  and  weighted  with  the  canons  and  the  hell-box — but 
no  editor.  As  he  advanced,  however,  and  turned  toward 
his  left,  Billy  saw  in  a  corner,  hemmed  in  by  another  rusty 
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stove,  a  jobbing-stone,  and  the  mailing  table,  the  editor,  in 
his  easy  chair,  at  work.  Billy  stopped,  and  in  silent  awe, 
regarded  the  being  before  him,  whom  he  recognized  in  an 
instant  as  the  editor.  As  he  looked  upon  him,  however, 
the  editor  became  metamorphosed  in  a  more  extraordinary 
manner  than  the  printers  had  in  the  other  room.  The 
shuffling  slippers  on  his  feet  became  snow-shoes ;  his  ischi- 
atic  processes,  descending  through  the  twine  and  paper 
seat  of  his  chair,  converged  to  the  point  of  a  .wedge  against 
the  floor ;  his  knees,  extending  upward  in  the  form  of  two 
pike-poles,  tilted  the  table  before  him  ;  his  body  shriveled 
to  a  pill-box,  on  which  the  name  and  qualities  of  pepsine 
were  inscribed ;  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  elongated  into 
pointed  wires,  on  which  he  assorted  the  clippings  before 
pasting  them  on  slips  for  copy,  and  on  which  he  hooked 
the  corner  of  the  exchange  which  he  was  eviscerating  at 
the  time  ;  the  fingers  of  his  rio-ht  hand  consolidated  into  a 
pair  of  mighty  shears  that  opened  and  shut  with  the  regu- 
larity of  the  shears  of  a  bar-mill — nay,  he  actually  breathed 
through  his  editorial  scissors  ;  for  his  chin  and  mouth  be- 
came a  mucilage-bottle,  from  Avhich  his  tongue  protruded 
in  the  form  of  a  brush  and  pasted  the  clippings  as  they 
were  arranged  on  the  slips  ;  his  cheeks  bulged  into  brazen 
cannon-balls ;  his  nose  twisted  into  a  cork-screw ;  his  eyes 
lobstered  into  rubber-stringed  red  balls,  that  bounded  from 
one  paragraph  to  another,  and  fi'om  one  column  to  another 
with  the  most  remarkable  agility  ;  his  brow  became  the 
sheepskin  back  of  an  unabridged  dictionary  ;  his  hair 
spun  out  into  the  web  of  the  garden-spider ;  his  left  ear, 
lazily  supporting  a  lead  pencil,  extended  across  the  room 
into  the  farthest  upper  corner,  while  the  right  pierced  the 
wall,  and  flit  like  a  shadow  through  space  beyond  the  reach 
of  vision  !     Billy  winked,  when — 

Mrs.  O'Keilly  made  her  way  through  the  crowd  of  boys 
and  looked  at  Bostwick  in  the  gutter,  and  turned  away,  re- 
marking, in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  "  It  isn't  Moike,  at 
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all,  at  all ! "  When — the  editor  in  heaven  assumed  the  in- 
carnation of  happiness  itself.  In  the  kindliest  tone,  he 
addressed  Billy,  gave  him  a  half  dollar  and  several  pages 
of  manuscript,  and  told  him  to  go  to  work — nay,  he  was 
glad  to  see  his  old  friend  Billy,  shook  his  hand,  and  bowed 
him  to  the  door.  Billy  was  in  heaven  indeed.  He  was  so 
much  in  amaze  at  the  transition,  however,  he  could  not 
realize  it  fully.  He  hung  his  coat  on  a  nail,  and  stepped 
before  a  stand,  where  he  found  a  stick  and  rule  on  a  well 
filled  case.  He  placed  the  copy  before  him,  and  adjusted 
the  slide.  But  behold  !  the  handwriting — was  there  ever 
such  a  jumble  of  hieroglyphics ! — such  a  mass  of  cobwebs, 
hen-scratch,  and  lightning!  Billy  stood  appalled  before 
the  new  delusion — for  delusion  it  Avas — for  whenever  he 
winked — 

The  chief  burgess  saw  Bostwick  lying  in  the  gutter.  Mr. 
Hall,  however,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  let  the 
drunken  man  lie.  He  will  sober  sooner  in  the  open  air,> 
and  be  less  expense  to  the  county — and  turned  the  corner. 
When— 

The  characters  of  the  heavenly  manuscript  became  as 
legible  as  printed  matter.  Billy  took  up  the  stick  and  be- 
gan to  set.  He  touched  the  types — they  leaped  like  click- 
beetles  against  the  rule,  and  nicked  themselves  against  his 
thumb.  The  spaces  adjusted  themselves  to  fill  the  line. 
The  copy  was  fat — the  types  were  fat.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  stick  was  full,  and  Billy  emptied  it  into  a  galley.  He 
turned  to  his  case  again,  when — 

The  constable,  Jerry  King,  dogging  the  heels  of  the  bur- 
gess, came  along,  and  likewise  saw  Bostwick  in  the  gutter, 
and  left  him  with  a  curse.  "If  you  w^ere  only  a  dead  doag 
or  cat,"  said  Jerry,  'Oi'd  make  fufty  cents  out  o'  burryin' 
you — or  a  sow  Avith  pig,  Oi  moight  make  out  of  your  car- 
case a  foive  dollar  bill,  at  fufty  cents  a  head ! "    When — 

Looking  again  at  the  old  jobber  in  heaven,  Billy  recog- 
nized in  him  a  pard  of  years  ago — the  same  leather  belt 
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around  his  loins — the  same  socks  in  which  he  worked  at 
the  case  when  he  saw  him  first  and  last.  "  Have  you  as 
much  as  another  chew  of  tobacco  about  you,  Chalky?" 
asked  Billy.  Without  replying,  Chalky  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  black  plug  of  such  an  extraordinary  length,  it 
must  have  been — it  was,  the  leather  belt  with  which  he  was 
girt!  Billy  put  the  plug  to  his  teeth,  when  lo !  like  a 
blacksnake,  it  slipped  through  his  hand  and  between  his 
teeth,  and  coiled  itself  into  a  great  knot  in  his  frightfully 
distended  left  cheek!  Horrified,  Billy  looked  at  Chalky. 
Chalky,  however,  went  on  with  his  work.  When  Billy 
winked,  and  the  blacksnake  became  a  most  delicious  quid. 
Billy  then  resumed  his  place  at  the  stand,  and  began  to 
pick  up  the  types,  and  to  spit — to  extend  his  head  over  his 
left  arm,  and  spit  and  spit,  until,  casting  his  eyes  to  the 
floor,  he  saw  a  pool  of  tobacco  juice  widen  out  until  it  be- 
came a  great  brown  sea,  in  which  he  could  distinguish  the 
wrecks  of  all  the  printing-offices  which  he  had  assisted  in 
flooding  with  the  liquor  at  his  feet !  He  began  to  count 
the  wrecks,  when  winking — 

The  reverend  Jeremiah  Claypole,  a  preacher,  and  Rich- 
ard Taylor — "  Blue  Dick,"  as  the  boys  called  him — a  law 
student,  from  opposite  directions,  came  upon  the  body  of 
Bostwick  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Clxiypole  began  to  lect- 
ure the  boys  on  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Blue  Dick, 
wanted  to  know  if  Noah  after  the  flood  looked  like  Bost- 
wick in  the  gutter.  Claypole  intimated  that  Blue  Dick 
was  a  blasphemer.  Blue  Dick  said  he  might  be,  but  that 
he  was  not  a  hypocrite — he  had  not  a  bottle  of  alcoholic 
bitters  in  his  side  pocket  while  he  disclaimed  against  in- 
temperance. Claypole  said  that  he  must  take  medicine 
for  his  sore  throat,  and  before  he  concluded  his  remarks, 
he  had  cut  the  limb  of  the  law  into  kindling  for  the  fires 
of  hell,  and  called  down  from  the  mountains  the  bears  of 
old  to  devour  the  mockers  of  Elisha — an  unfortunate  allu- 
sion, however  biblical ;   for  it  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
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boy.s — tlirongli  a  Avhisper  from  Blue  Dick — the  catchword 
of  old, — and  "  Go  up,  ])ald  head!"  followed  Claypole  until 
he  turned  the  corner  into  the  street  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
When— 

The  sea  of  tobacco-juice  in  heaven  contracted  to  the  size 
of  a  basin.  Billy  stepped  over  it,  and  emptied  his  second 
stick  into  the  galley.  As  he  stood  at  the  rack,  he  felt  a 
corn-twinge  "on  the  outside  of  the  little  toe  of  his  right 
foot ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  both  his  feet  were  involved  in 
such  excruciating  pain,  he  could  stand  only  by  supporting 
himself  against  a  case.  He  looked  about  the  office  for  re- 
lief L'nder  a  stand  in  a  corner,  he  saw  a  stack  of  old 
shoes  and  slippers,  cut  and  slashed  and  kolandered  in  a  man- 
ner to  suggest  the  greatest  comfort  and  ease  to  his  feet — 
the  very  sight  of  them  was  enough  to  make  him  wink — and 
relieve  his  pain.  He  took  off  his  hard,  ragged  shoes, 
and  exchanged  them  for  the  foot  of  a  boot,  honey-combed 
and  bulged  to  suit  his  corns,  and  a  slipper,  that  had  a  sole, 
and  just  enough  top  to  it  to  hold  it  to  the  foot  without  in- 
fringing on  a  single  tender  spot.  He  was  about  to  insert 
his  feet,  when  lo  !  they  began  to  flatten  out,  till  they  cov- 
ered the  floor  and  began  to  turn  up  along  the  walls  like 
the  edge  of  a  creeping  carpet !  In  a  confusion  of  horror 
and  surprise,  Billy  winked  again,  when — 

The  boys,  turning  their  eyes  from  the  disappearing  Clay- 
pole  to  Bostwick  in  the  gutter,  discovered  Claypole's  yellow 
mangy  dog  in  the  act  of  filching  a  nibble  of  cracker  from 
the  pocket  of  Bostwick's  coat.  The  shout  that  went  up  was 
heard  for  several  squares.  The  shower  of  stones  that  pur- 
sued the  yelping  hound  continued  the  excitement,  until 
half  the  boys  in  town  became  aware  that  something  unusual 
was  going  on  in  the  direction  whence  the  howling  comet 
came.  To  the  throng  about  Bostwick,  the  yelp  of  the  dog 
added  fifty  boys,  as  if  by  magic.     When— 

The  feet  of  Billy,  in  the  printing-office  in  heaven,  shriv- 
eled, and,  as  they   contracted,  wiped   the  floor  from   the 
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walls  to  the  spot  where  he  stood,  in  a  mass  of  ecstatic  dust 
and  dirt,  in  the  odd  pair  of  shoes  which  he  had  selected  ! 
In  another  part  of  the  room  he  found  an  inexhaustible  pile 
of  old  hats — or  rather  a  drove  of  them ;  for  they  moved  be- 
fore him  until  he  had  picked  out  the  worst ;  when  they  dis- 
appeared, and  a  flock  of  old  coats,  rags,  and  suggestions  of 
shirts  took  their  places  in  a  procession  before  him;  and 
likewise  disappeared  when  he  had  selected  what  he  wanted 
and  rolled  them  up  in  a  newspaper  and  laid  them  under 
his  case.  AVhen,  looking  about  the  oflice,  much  to  his  sat- 
isfaction, Billy  found  that  the  printers  had  not  observed 
him  hel^^ing  himself — in  fact,  that  they  were  so  concentra- 
ted upon  their  work  that  they  seemed  to  be  oblivious  to  his 
presence.  He  reflected,  moreover,  that,  as  long  as  he  had 
been  in  the  strange  oflice,  he  had  not  heard  the  devil  in- 
quire how  he  could  divide  "through";  he  had  not  heard 
the  ex-devil  express  his  disgust  at  certain  girls  for  looking 
up  at  him  every  time  they  passed  the  oflice;  he  had  not 
heard  the  double-ex  say  that  he  was  going  to  break  the 
very  minute  he  was  free;  nor  the  old  jobber  express  his 
decided  preference  for  the  old  over  the  new  styles  of  type ; 
nor  the  editor  curse,  in  the  next  room,  over  a  typographical 
error  which  he  had  discovered  in  looking  over  the  last 
week's  issue,  till  the  atmosphere  was  blue !  And  as  he  took 
his  place  at  the  case  again,  he  reflected  that  he  had  never 
been  put  to  work  in  a  strange  office  before,  but  at  the  case 
into  which  the  devil  had  distributed  his  first  column  of 
matter.  He  began  to  fill  his  stick  for  the  third  time, 
when — 

Blue  Dick,  having  furnished  the  money.  Hen  Gress  came 
limping  down  street — he  had  stumped  his  toe  against  a 
brick,  but  no  matter — with  a  pack  of  fire-crackers,  and 
fired  them  under  the  coat  tail  of  Bostwick  in  the  gutter. 
As  the  reports  were  heard,  and  the  smoke  ascended,  the 
excitement  and  delight  were  at  the  highest.  They  leaped 
and  capered  and  shouted  in  the  expression  of  the  force 
16 
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wliicli  only  children  and  savages  possess  in  excess  of  the 
necessities  of  their  life.  Then  came  a  tramping  out  of  the 
widening  holes  in  Bostwick's  ch)thing,  and  a  pushing,  and 
tumbling,  and  scrambling  over  the  insensible  body  in  the 
most  boisterous  glee  and  confusion. 

In  the  merntime,  Billy,  in  heaven,  as  he  filled  his  third 
stick,  began  to  feel  the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  sensa- 
tion suggested  its  gratification.  Chalky  drew  a  bundle 
from  under  his  case  and  gave  it  to  Billy,  who  sat  down  on 
a  three-legged  chair,  and  unrolled  the  brown  wrapper,  and 
displayed  the  contents  before  him  on  the  floor — water- 
crackers,  cheese  and  Bologna-sausage !  Billy  feasted — ate 
and  ate  until  his  unwrinkled  abdomen  was  as  taut  as  the 
head  of  a  bass-drum  !  — when,  winking  in  the  fullness  of 
his  satisfaction,  he  was  enabled  to  rise  from  the  chair  and 
reach  for  the  stone  pitcher,  with  its  handle  and  lip  broken 
off,  and  raise  it  to  his  lips.  And  lo !  as  he  drank,  the  water 
ran  down  his  throat  in  a  flood  of  Avhiskey  !  While,  his  gul- 
let lengthening  until  it  became  as  long  as  a  court-house 
rainspout,  he  tasted  the  delicious  liquor  throughout  its 
whole  length  !  How  he  stood,  as  he  drank,  to  prolong  the 
intoxicating  bliss  !  But  in  'spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  winked 
— his  thirst  was  satisfied — he  put  down  the  pitcher — and 
he  was  still  sober !     When — 

Sam  Johnston  and  Dick  Small  came  with  Murphy's  big 
black  goat,  Billy,  hitched  to  a  water-wagon,  which — through 
the  influence  of  the  young  lawyer — they  had  borrowed  from 
old  Murphy  "  to  relieve  an  impecunious  milkman  down 
street,"  as  Blue  Dick  said.  In  a  few  minutes,  Bostwick 
was  laid  along  the  top  of  the  water-barrel  on  the  wagon 
and  secured  with  straps  and  cords  that  he  might  not  fall 
off*.  Sam  Johnston  gave  the  word  of  command  to  go,  and 
indicated  the  direction — up  the  alley,  to  the  heart  of  the 
town  where  Blue  Dick  would  meet  them  with  re-inforce- 
ments.  But  the  solemn  goat  would  not  move  an  inch.  Sam 
caught  it  by  the  horns  and  pulled  it,  but  he  could  not  move 
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it.  He  directed  the  boys  to  push  the  wagon  against  its 
heels,  while  he  pulled  at  the  head.  The  boys  did  so — and 
Sam  laid  himself  on  his  back  about  eight  feet  in  front  of 
the  goat,  and  groaned !  For  years  afterward,  Sam  was 
known  to  remark,  whenever  the  circumstance  was  alluded 
to,  that  there  was  no  difference  between  a  mule  and  a  Billy- 
goat — the  one  was  the  other  turned  end  for  end — and  that 
was  all  there  was  about  it !  However,  the  goat,  having 
cleared  the  way  for  itself,  with  the  joints  of  its  feet  click- 
ing at  every  step,  walked  up  the  alley ;  Bostwick  followed 
on  the  barrel ;  and  the  crowd  of  boys,  with  Sam  Johnston 
in  the  rear,  went  behind  and  on  each  side. 

While  the  procession  was  going  up  the  alley  on  earth, 
Billy,  in  heaven,  after  his  hearty  meal  and  copious  draughts 
of  liquor,  felt  sleepy.     He  slipped  to  the  door  of  the  sanc- 
tum, and  peeped  at  the  editor.     He  saw  him  lying  asleep 
on  the  mailing-table — his  face  not  a  foot  from  the  paste- 
can,  and  a  myriad  of  flies  vacillating  from  the  solids  of  the 
one  to  the  liquids  of  the  other.  Billy  closed  the  door  gently. 
All  was  safe.     He  spread  a  newspaper  on  the  floor,  and  lay 
down  upon  it.     But  he  could  not  sleep — he  could  not  close 
his  eyes.  He  lay  in  a  dreamy  wonderment  at  the  strange  office 
into  which  he  had  come,  where  all  his  wants  were  satisfied  in 
such  a  delightful  manner.    When,  hearing  the  editor's  hand 
on  the  knob  of  the  door,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  stood  at 
work  at  his  case  before  the  door  w'as  opened.     The  editor 
entered,  and,  at  almost  the  same  instant,  a   subscriber  to 
renew  his  subscription  came  in  at  the  open  door  at  the  head 
of  the  spiral  stairway.     The  editor  and  the  subscriber  em- 
braced' in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  kissed  one  another 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  "Where  am  I  ?  "  exclaimed 
Billy  to  himself,  when  he  beheld  this  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon.     But  this  was  not  all  of  the  wonder.     The 
subscriber  not  only  paid  for  himself  but  also  for  a  delin- 
quent neighbor.     And  before  he  left  the  office,  he  had 
rolled  an  enormous  sponge-cake,  from  a  magical  receptacle 
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about  him,  into  a  corner,  piled  up  several  bushels  of  ap- 
ples in  another,  a  cord  of  oven-wood  in  a  third,  and  was 
penning  a  fresh  cow  in  a  fourth,  when  Billy  winked,  and 

the  subscriber  and  his  gifts  vanished  together — ;just  as 

The  goat  came  to  the  end  of  the  alley,  and  to  a  halt  by 
reason  of  Dick  Small's  spragging  the  wagon  with  a  shinny- 
stick.  When,  half  a  square  distant,  on  the  main  street,  at 
the  head  of  town,  the  law  student  had  encased  "General" 
Barlow — who  had  been  a  cook  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
ever  since  a  compeer  of  all  the  great  generals  the  world 
has  ever  seen — in  a  fireman's  red  shirt  and  hat,  put  a  tin 
horn  four  feet  in  length  to  his  mouth,  and  mounted  him  on 
Morrison's  old  dun  horse,  and  bade  him  ride  up  and  down 
the  town,  and  toot  on  the  horn,  and  let  the  people  know 
that  General  Winfield  Scott  was  coming  to  town !  Barlow 
did  as  he  was  directed ;  when  another  worthy  was  brought 
out  to  play  his  part  in  the  ceremony  of  the  summer  evening 
in  the  quiet  old  town.  This  was  an  old  jolly  negro, 
mounted  on  an  old  white  mare — or,  as  he  styled  himself 
and  his  animal,  "Ole  Ben  War'  an'  'is  ole  w'ite  mar' — hul 
hu!  hu!  hu! — clar  de  track! — de  bullgine's  comin'! — hu! 
hu!  hu!  hu!"  Ben,  being  a  little  more  tractable  than 
Barlow,  was  brought  on  his  mare  in  front  of  the  big  goat. 
A  rope  was  then  passed  around  the  mare's  neck  and  under 
Ben's  legs,  and  attached  to  the  shafts  of  the  wagon ;  so  that 
a  tandem  team  was  effected,  with  the  black  goat  in  the 
shafts,  and  the  white  mare,  ridden  by  ole  Ben,  in  the  lead. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  excitement  had  brought  another 
worthy  to  the  front.  This  was  '*  Colonel"  Rogers,  from  the 
Chestnut  Ridge,  a  half-crazed  man  who  paraded  about  the 
country  in  the  most  grotesque  and  fantastic  costume  which 
his  own  fancy  and  the  waggery  of  the  country  for  miles 
around  could  suggest  —  an  under-shirt  of  the  ordinary 
Ridge  pattern,  with  above  it  several  old  army  sashes 
around  his  waist  and  over  his  shoulders ;  militia  epaulets ;  a 
cloak  descending  to  the  meagre  calves  of  his  legs,  a  patch- 
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work  of  cat  and  rabbit  skins  outside,  a  patchwork  of  red 
and  blue  flannel  within;  a  three-cornered  hat,  heavy  with 
tinsel  and  bristling  with  the  peacock  feathers  of  a  discarded 
fly-brush ;  a  brace  of  flintlocks  at  his  belt ;  a  pair  of  Mexi- 
can spurs  at  his  heels;  and  a  mediaeval  straight  sword  in  a 
wooden  scabbard  in  his  hand!  Him,  the  ingenious  and 
persuasive  young  lawyer  prevailed  upon  to  act  as  a  guard 
of  honor  for  the  dead  hero  on  the  barrel — who  had  been  his 
comrade  in  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run,  etc.,  as  Blue  Dick 
was  eloquent  to  set  forth.  By  this  time  "General"  Barlow 
had  returned,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  van,  and  com- 
manded to  sound  his  horn,  and  lead  the  military  procession 
to  the  court-house.  Barlow  turned  the  head  of  the  dun 
horse  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  blew  a  mighty  blast 
through  the  widening  tube  of  tin,  and  the  whole  party  was 
in  motion — old  Ben  laughing  and  shouting,  and  the  rabble 
of  boys  cheering  in  the  wildest  delight. 

During  which  time,  Billy,  in  heaven,  assisted  to  make 
up  the  inside  forms.  And  in  doing  so  he  was  the  victim  of 
several  delusions  as  amazing  to  him  as  those  through  which 
he  had  gone  already.  The  column  rules  were  of  uneven 
length,  but  when  he  touched  them  they  spliced  themselves 
into  proper  lengths  and  stood  in  their  parallel  places  on  the 
stone.  The  paragraphs  would  fall  into  pi,  and  then  ar- 
range themselves  in  the  columns.  The  quoins  w^ere  as  big 
as  AY-store-boxes  ;  but  they  fit  themselves  between  the 
chase  and  the  side  and  foot  sticks ;  the  mallet  and  shoot- 
ing-stick at  first  he  could  not  lift ;  afterward  they  locked 
the  forms  of  their  own  accord  Avhile  he  looked  on  in  dreamy 
wonderment.  More,  the  form  lifted  itself  on  its  edge,  while 
Billy  wiped  the  bottom  of  it  with  the  sponge.  But  when 
he  went  to  carry  the  form  into  the  press-room,  he  stumbled 
against  the  end  of  the  cannon  lying  across  the  wet-down,  and 
deposited  it  in  pi  on  the  floor  !  In  the  most  agonizing  ter- 
ror, he  crawled  under  the  mailing-table  to  avoid  the  shower 
of  miscellaneous  missiles  which  he  expected  to  come  from 
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the  hands  of  all  in  the  office  from  the  editor  down  to  the 
devil.  But  he  waited  until  the  cold  sweat,  that  had  broken 
out  on  hira,  evaporated,  when  he  felt  emboldened  enough  to 
look  out.  And  lo  !  he  saw  the  editor,  sitting  like  a  tailor 
crQss-legged  on  the  floor,  setting  up  the  pi  into  columns 
that  it  might  be  distributed  the  more  easily  by  the  boys 
when  they  felt  like  relieving  the  monotony  of  sticking 
up  types  by  throwing  them  down !  And  again  !  as  Billy 
crawled  from  under  the  table,  he  winked,  and  the  editor, 
with  the  blandest  smile  on  his  countenance  imaginable, 
passed  the  form  intact  into  his  hands,  and  directed  him  to 
carry  it  into  the  press-room.     Billy  did  so,  when — 

The  procession,  having  moved  the  length  of  a  square 
down  the  main  street  of  the  town,  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Small's  millinery  establishment.  The  old  lady,  espy- 
ing her  son  Dick  regulating  with  his  shinny-stick  the  speed 
of  the  wagon  down  the  hill,  made  an  attempt  to  catch  him. 
The  boy  dropped  the  stick  and  ran.  And  before  anybody 
could  tell  exactly  what  was  the  matter,  Bostwick,  the 
wagon,  the  goat,  the  old  negro  and  his  mare,  the  guard 
with* the  monstrous  sword,  and  the  irate  old  lady  were 
jammed  together  in  confusion ;  while  Dick,  the  author  of 
all  the  mischief,  was  a  square  and  a  half  distant,  holding 
his  right  shin  in  both  hands,  and  hopping  about  on  his  left 
foot,  unconscious  of  everything  except  that  his  existence 
was  concentrated  into  the  part  of  his  leg  which  he  clasped 
with  so  much  fervor !  In  looking  back  over  his  shoulder, 
he  had  fallen  over  Claypole's  yellow  mangy  dog,  and  struck 
his  shin — by  way  of  retributive  justice — on,  possibly,  one 
of  the  stones  which  he  himself  had  thrown  at  the  dog  !  It 
required  great  skill  and  a  cool  head  on  the  part  of  the  law 
student  to  extricate  the  procession  from  its  entanglement ; 
but  at  length  he  succeeded.  Mrs.  Small  withdrew,  with 
the  loss  of  her  spectacles,  a  purple  bow  from  her  cap,  and 
several  worsted  catkins  from  the  little  shawl  pinned  across 
her  shoulders,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  compound  flavor 
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of  Billy  and  Ben  that  would  insure  her  household  against 
distemper  for  the  remainder  of  her  days — at  any  rate,  so  she 
thought  in  her  dl-^gust  at  the  moment  of  her  escape  !  Bar- 
low tooted  on  his  tin  bugle.  The  procession  was  once  more 
in  motion.     When — 

Billy  entered  the  press-room  in  heayen.  He  found  the 
air  chilly.  The  fire  was  out  in  the  stove  near  the  ink- 
trough  and  board  of  the  cylinder-press.  The  dirty  water 
had  seaped  from  the  trough  in  the  corner  near  the  door, 
and  the  floor  was  deluged  in  slop.  The  rollers  were  as  hard 
as  a  bone.  The  ink  was  as  tough  as  cherry-gum.  The 
blanket  was  mottled  with  old  overlays.  The  impression  see- 
sawed from  one  side  of  the  press  to  the  other.  The  wrench 
could  not  be  found.  The  fly  jerked  the  printed  sheets 
so  spasmodically  that  it  toi:e  them  into  halves.  The  crank 
turned  like  the  windlass  of  a  well-digger.  Billy's  hair  be- 
gan to  staud  on  end.  The  stupid  devil  could  do  nothing 
but  balance  himself  on  an  upturned  box,  and  grin.  Billy's 
blood  began  to  run  cold.  The  devil  became  more  and  more 
diabolical.  Billy  was  ice  behind  and  roasting  before — the 
editor  coming  behind,  and  the  devil  at  a  white  heat  glow- 
ing within  a  few  feet  of  his  face.  Happily,  before  his  eye- 
lids were  burned  to  a  crisp,  Billy  winked — the  editor  took 
hold  of  the  crank — the  air  was  balmy  at  once — the  ink  and 
rollers  soft — the  press  in  perfect  running  order — and  in 
rapid  succession  the  printed  insides  fell  on  a  pile  beneath 
the  gently  moving  fly !  Billy's  extremity  of  agony  met  an 
extremity  of  bliss.  While  the  editor  was  grinding  ofi*  the 
edition,  Billy  retired  to  the  sanctum,  and  sat  in  the  editor's 
chair.  Before  him  lay  a  mighty  pile  of  newspapers.  He 
picked  them  up  one  after  the  other,  and  found  that  they 
comprised  copies  of  the  thousands  of  papers  on  which  he 
had  worked  during  his  forty  years'  experience  as  a  tramp. 
How  he  determined  the  fact — more,  how  he  read  in  an  in- 
stant all  the  matter  in  them  which  he  had  set  up  in  forty 
years,  he  was  in  a  profound  amaze  to  know ;  yet  there  were 
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the  newspapers  before  him,  and  his  eyes  going  through 
them  again  and  again,  when,  by  chance,  he  winked,  and — 

The  procession  halted  in  front  of  the  court-house.  And 
when  the  curious  throng  was  massed  about  Bostwick  on  the 
barrel,  shoiit  after  shout  and  toot  after  toot  rent  and  di- 
vided the  dusKy  air  of  evening  between  them.  Old  Ben 
was  called  on  loudly  for  a  speech.  With  many  interrup- 
tions, he  responded  in  German  and  English ;  for  he  spoke 
both  languages  equally  horribly.  "Wall,  I  spec  de  ole 
man'll  have  to  say  somefin'  fur  hisself  and  his  ole  mar' — 
a-hil !  hu !  hu !  hu !  Tonner  un'  blitz !  Ich  bin  der  knab 
vom  ole  Varginny!  A-hu!  hu!  hu!  hu!"  etc.,  etc.,  which 
produced  a  round  of  applause  at  every  break  in  his  ring- 
ing, round  and  melodious  laughter.  During  which,  a  bon- 
fire was  built  at  the  crossing  of  the  two  streets  at  the  court- 
house; Avhen,  as  the  flames  lit  up  the  gloom,  "General" 
Barlow  was  observed  to  totter  on  his  horse — to  fall  forward 
on  the  neck  of  the  old  dun,  and  thence  to  the  ground.  In 
order  to  thicken  him  otit  to  a  bulk  becoming  the  great 
general  he  was  in  spirit.  Blue  Dick  had  prevailed  on  him 
to  encase  himself  in  no  less  than  six  of  the  red  flannel 
shirts  w^hich  he  had  obtained  at  the  engine-house ;  and  in 
consequence,  overcome  by  the  heat  engendered  in  his  ex- 
citement and  exaltation  at  the  head  of  the  j^rocession,  the 
simple  man  had  fainted.  A  hasty  removal  of  the  shirts,  a 
goblet  of  winter  dashed  in  his  face,  and  a  tumbler  of  whis- 
key held  to  his  lips,  however,  and  Richard  was  himself 
again — likewise  Blue  Dick,  who  was  beginning  to  tremble 
lest  his  farce  would  result  in  tragedy.     When — 

The  editor  entered  the  sanctum,  bearing  on  his  shoulders 
a  roll  of  printed  newspapers,  which  he  deposited  on  the 
table.  He  then  returned  to  the  press-room,  and  took  turns 
with  the  devil  in  carrying,  up  and  down  the  long  flight  of 
stairs,  buckets  of  water,  in  which  the  forms  were  washed  in 
the  trough.  In  which  time,  the  hands  employed  in  the 
other  room  came  into  the  sanctum,  and  folded  the  papers 
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and  addressed  them,  and  tied  them  up  into  packages,  and 
labeled  the  packages,  and  piled  them  in  a  large  basket  un- 
til the  jDile  became  so  high  the  three  were  obliged  to  climb 
upon  one  another's  shoulders  to  reach  to  the  top — the  old 
jobber  on  the  floor,  the  double-ex  on  his  shoulders,  and, 
away  above,  the  ex-  adjusting  his  hair-line  moustache  al- 
ternately with  adding  to  the  pile  of  mail-matter  in  the  bas- 
ket. "While  Billy  sat  in  the  most  delicious  ease  in  the 
editor's  chair.  Until,  the  work  for  the  day  being  done, 
the  editor,  Billy,  and  the  others,  washed  their  faces,  necks, 
hands  and  arms,  by  dipping  in  turn  into  the  same  bucket 
of  water,  and  dripping  at  random  about  on  the  floor,  until 
they  had  wiped  themselves  on  the  same  mouldy  towel. 
After  which,  at  an  eight-by-ten  looking-glass,  spotted  with 
soajDSuds,  they  combed  their  hair  with  the  same  gummy 
fragment  of  a  comb.  Then,  putting  on  their  coats  and 
hats,  one  after  the  other  descended  the  stairs — the  editor 
going  last,  carrying  on  his  back  the  monstrous  basket  with 
its  enormous  pile  of  packages  for  the  multitude  of  post- 
offices  in  heaven ;  leaving  Billy  alone  to  sleep  in  the  office, 
as  had  been  his  custom,  when  he  Avas  permitted  to  do  so, 
ever  since  he  had  set  out  on  his  forty  years'  tramp.  Re- 
turning to  the  front  room,  Billy  sought  the  inexhaustible 
supply  of  crackers  and  cheese  and  Bologna-sausage  which 
he  had  left  after  his  feast ;  but  he  found  nothing  but  a  roll 
of  greasy  paper.  He  turned  to  the  pitcher;  but  it  was  dry. 
He  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets ;  but  his  nickels  were 
gone.  However,  he  was  not  hungry,  nor  was  he  thirsty, 
nor  did  he  care  for  money ;  he  had  become  so  spiritualized 
that  it  was  merely  fi-om  the  force  of  habit  that  he  sought 
to  regale  himself  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  flesh.  In- 
deed, he  had  become  so  transparent,  that  w^hen  he  lay  down 
to  sleep  on  a  new^spaper  spread  on  the  floor,  he  could  read 
as  well  through  &s  around  himself.  But,  satisfied  as  he  w^as 
that  he  was  a  spirit  tramp  in  heaven,  Billy  was  weak  be- 
fore the  habits  of  his  long  life  as  a  tramp  on  earth.    He  was 
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possessed  ^vith  a  desire  to  move  on.  The  desire  developed 
into  a  determination.  He  could  not  resist  it.  He  rose  and 
groped  about  in  the  dark  till  he  found  his  old  shoes.  He 
put  them  on,  and  proceeded  to  the  door — passed  it — care- 
fully felt  his  way  down  the  winding  stairs — and  once  more 
breathed  the  jpen  air  of  freedom  in  a  pitch-black  night. 

At  which  particular  time,  Blue  Dick,  weary  of  his  sport 
over  the  insensible  body  of  Bostwick,  turned  him  over  to 
old  Murphy,  who  had  come  along  in  search  of  the  water- 
wagon  and  goat.  The  boys  disappeared  in  squads  toward 
their  several  homes.  Old  Ben,  with  several  dimes  and 
quarters  in  his  pocket,  rode  away  laughing  on  his  ole  mar'. 
Morrison's  dun  was  turned  loose  on  the  street  to  find  his 
way  home  at  his  leisure.  *'  General  "  Barlow  was  assisted 
by  Blue  Dick  to  his  sha^ity  on  the  edge  of  town  ;  while 
"  Colonel  "  Rogers  stalked  about  from  one  barroom  to  an- 
other, drinking  all  the  bad  whiskey  which  his  prowess  could 
distill — from  his  numerous  friends.  In  the  dark,  however, 
old  Murphy  did  not  observe  Bostwick  on  the  barrel ;  so 
hauling  his  wagon  home,  he  hauled  the  drunken  tramp  to 
his  door.  When,  Mrs.  Murphy  opening  the  door,  and  be- 
holding the  man  on  the  barrel — 

Billy  found  himself  on  the  road  with  a  storm  about  to 
break  over  his  head.  He  saw  the  flash  of  the  lightning 
and  heard  the  roar  and  rumble  of  the  thunder.  But  he 
had  turned  his  back  on  the  printing-office  ;  and  this  was  not 
the  first  stormy  night  in  summer  or  winter  in  which  he  had 
lain  out. 

"  And  who  the  divil's  this  you've  brought  home  with  you 
in  such  state  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Murphy.  "  Be  the  powers, 
Bridget,  Oi  nivir  saw  him  before  this  blessed  minute !  "  ex- 
claimed the  old  man  in  astonishment.  "Dinnis,  you  loy  ? 
You're  so  drunk  yourself  you  would'nt  know  your  own 
home,  an  it  were  not  for  the  baste  that's  led  you  to  your 
doore.  Kape  the  blackguard  away  from  me,  and  yourself, 
too,  or  Oi'll  sober  you  baith  with  the  skillet !  "  "  Upon  my 
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sowl,  Bridget" "  Xot  another  word,  you  vagabond ! 

Take  this  bucket  of  water,  and  dash  it  on  the  blackguard's 
face  !  "     Dennis  did  so,  when — 

The  rain  descended  in  torrents  on  Billy,  until  he  was  wet 
to  the  skin,  and  chilled  through  and  through. 

"  Give  him  a  taste  of  another  bucketful !  "  commanded 
]Mrs.  Murphy,  when — 

The  storm  broke  afresh  on  the  head  of  the  devoted  tramp. 
After  which — 

Mrs.  Murphy  discovered  the  cords  Avith  which  Bostwick 
was  tied  to  the  barrel,  and  severed  them  with  a  knife, 
when — 

The  printer-tramp  fell  from  heaven  to  earth.  And  Billy 
Bostwick  opened  his  eyes  in  the  glare  of  the  candle  in  Mrs 
Murphy's  right  hand  ! 

That  night  the  Printer  Tramp  slept  in  the  stable  of  his 
namesake ;  and  before  daybreak,  taking  the  road,  he  was 

never  seen  again possibly,  because,  when  he  divided  his 

existence  again,  his  Bostwick  body  went  to  heaven,  leaving 
his  Billy  spirit  on  earth,  to  metempsychose  from  one  Printer 
Tramn  to  another  to  the  end  of  time. 


The  Coke  Oven, 


Among  the  drawers  at  the  Mammoth  Coke  Works  was 
Gullion   Fluby,  a  runaway  slave  from   Maryland  many 
years  ago,  and  one  of  the  most  monstrous  men  inside  and 
out  whom  I  have  known  in  the  Connellsville  Coke  Region 
of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.     According  to  his  story, 
his  mother  was  an  Indian  squaw  who  lived  on  the  moun- 
tain, while  his  father  was  a  hard-steel  angel ! — an  indescri- 
bable hobgoblin  of  his  African  imagination  who  moved 
like  a  breath  of  destruction  through  the  pine  forests,  blast- 
ing the  limbs  as  high  as  his  head,  and  blacking  the  boles 
of  the  trees  with  the  smoke  that  rose  at  his  feet  instead  of 
dust,  while  he  wandered  about  in   search  of  the  metals, 
lead,  silver,  gold,  and  iron,  on  which  he  fed,  until  he  had 
become  composed   of  hard-steel,  a  kind  of  indestructible 
flesh  which  he  had  transmitted  to  his  son !     In  proof  of 
which  descent,  Gullion  professed  to  have  an  insatiate  appe- 
tite for  the  metals,  and  particularly  lead,  whenever  he  was 
sick ;  while  h^  would  point  to  a  bluish  tinge  in  the  bend  of 
his  arm,  which  nobody  could  see  but  himself,  and  call  at- 
tention to  his  straight  hair,  wiiich  to  everybody  else  was  as 
curly  and  twisted  together  in  little  tufts  as  it  is  generally 
on  "  de  place  whar  de  w^ool  ought  to  grow,"  the  head  of  a 
full-blooded  Congo  negro.     The  truth  is,  like  many  anoth- 
er slave,  Gullion  Fluby  had  never  known  his  mother  and 
father,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  primitive  people  the  world 
over,  had  fabricated  a  descent  to  suit  himself  out  of  the  men- 
tal material  at  his  command,  the  vague  stories  of  Indians 
which  he  had  heard  in  the  tobacco  field,  the  mysteries  of 
the  pine  forest  in  which  he  had  fled  from  the  terrors  of  the 
known  into  those  of  the  unknown,  at  every  step,  together 
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with  the  voodooic  belief  in  the  magical  properties  of  the 
metals  which  played  such  an  important  but  incomprehen- 
sible part  in  the  world  about  him.  It  would  be  unsafe  to 
say  his  ideas  of  his  origin  implied  his  insanity — the  shoe 
mii^ht  fit  the  feet  of  a  majority  of  mankind ! 

There  was  a.  lustre  in  his  eye,  however,  that  was  sus- 
piciously abnormal,  and  a  desperation  in  his  actions,  under 
excitement,  that  made  him  as  fearful  to  those  about  him  as 
a  quivering  boiler  with  an  unknown  quantity  of  muddy 
water  in  its  hold.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was 
readier  in  response  to  song  or  laughter  than  Gullion  Fluby, 
or,  at  the  suggestion  of  sound — 

To  heel  an'  toe,  and  shuffle  all, 

An'  Rwashee  up  an'  down  de  hall. 

Turn  riglit  an'  lef ,  and  down  de  middle, 

While  ole  Gabe  he  play  de  fiddle? 

None.  Wherever  there  was  excitement,  Gullion  Fluby 
was  sure  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  whirlpool,  the  dark  col- 
umn, writhing,  and  twisting,  and  roaring,  about  which  the 
whole  revolved. 

An  instance  in  point.  When  the  bear-baiting  at  Ebens- 
burg  was  postp'jned  indefinitely — the  ferocious  appearance 
of  the  bear  deterring  the  owner  of  the  bull-dog  from  put- 
ting Beauty  into  the  ])it  with  the  Beast,  greatly  to  the  dis- 
gust and  the  disappointment  of  the  throng  of  roughs,  who 
had  been  gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  Little 
World  to  witness  the  combat — the  short-cropped,  the  one- 
eared,  the  one-eyed,  the  half-nosed,  the  string-halted,  the 
broad-barred,  the  jewel-breasted,  the  plugged,  the  light- 
fingered,  and  the — Oh,  for  the  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh  to 
complete  the  list ! — and  who  were  about  to  engage  in  a 
general  row  to  relieve  their  excited  passions  generally, 
when,  what  'should  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  whirlpool 
but  the  black,  writhing,  twisting  core  of  Gullion  Fluby, 
who  proposed  to  combat  the  bear,  naked  and  "svithout 
w^eapons,  provided  "  any  gemlin  would  be  good  enough  jes 
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to  give  de  ole  niggah  a  bullet  to  chaw,  while  anudder 
gemlin  was  a-guine  after  a  basket  to  pick  up  de  chips  of  de 
bar  after  he  got  through  wid  him,  and  anudder  gendin 
was  a-passin'  round  his  hat  for  de  ole  man  of  hard-steel 
puttin  on  his  clothes  widout  a  scratch ! "  The  bullet  was 
given,  and  Gullion  stripped ;  and,  amid  the  cheering  of  the 
crowd,  the  negro  entered  at  a  bound  the  enclosure  in  Avhich 
the  bear  was  confined. 

"  Time !"  called  out  several,  as  the  betting  began,  two  to 
one  on  Gullion,  and,  as  the  bear  advanced  on  all  fours  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  black  brother  w^ith  an  evi- 
dent relish,  ten  to  one  on  the  bear ! — and  when  the  com- 
batants met  at  the  scratch— a  rent  four  inches  in  length 
through  the  hard-steel  integument  of  Gullion's  thigh, — fifty 
to  one  on  the  bear !  amid  cries  of  "  foul ! "  by  the  backers 
of  Gullion  who  observed  the  stroke  below  the  belt,  and 
''first  blood!"  by  the  backers  of  the  bear,  when  they  saw 
the  blood  flow  from  Gullion's  leg. 

When  Gullion,  however,  leaped  over  the  bear,  kicking 
with  his  heel  the  animal  on  the  back  as  he  passed  over, 
the  betting  revived  in  favor  of  Gullion,  and  the  umpire 
decided  the  first  round  a  draw — against  the  bear  for  going 
too  low,  and  against  the  buck  for  going  too  high. 
"  Time ! " 

The  bear,  now  fully  aroused,  stood  on  its  hind  feet  and 
advanced  toward  the  negro  in  such  a  terrific  manner  that 
the  betting  ceased  in  dread  of  the  result.  The  negro, 
moreover,  at  the  same  time,  assumed  a  most  hideous  aspect 
— his  huge  frame  rising  into  colossal  proportions,  his  long, 
brawny  arms  squared  before  him,  his  great  white  teeth 
clacking  together  like  hammers,  and  his  lustrous  eyes 
seemingly  flashing  into  white  flame  !  The  intensity  of  the 
excitement,  however,  was  of  short  duration ;  for,  as  the 
bear  was  about  to  take  him  in  its  embrace,  or  tear  out  his 
bowels  with  a  sweep  of  its  paw,  the  negro  struck  the  ani- 
mal a  well  directed  blow  on  the  end  of  the  nose  and 
knocked  it  backward  to  the  ground,  howling  in  pain. 
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"  Tally  one  for  the  buck ! "  said  the  umpire,  as  cheer 
after  cheer  went  up  for  Gullion  with  the  betting  in  his 
favor  ten  to  one. 

''Time!" 

The  bear  was  reluctant  to  advance,  until  punched  at 
with  poles  b^""  its  second,  it  rushed  ferociously  toward  the 
negro,  scoring  him  on  the  elbow  with  its  claw,  as  he  sprang 
to  one  side  to  avoid  the  collision.  When  rising  again  to 
its  hind  feet,  as  it  turned,  the  negro  struck  it  a  second 
time  on  the  nose,  and  knocked  it  to  the  ground  as  before — 
scoring  the  third  round  in  his  favor. 

" Fifty  to  one  on  the  buck!"  But  nobody  would  take 
the  bet. 

"Time!" 

The  bear  had  evidently  enough  of  the  fight.  It  preferred 
to  run  along  the  sides  of  the  enclosure  and  snarl  and  bite 
at  the  canes  and  sticks  which  were  thrust  through  the 
openings,  than  to  meet  the  negro  in  the  middle  of  the  ring. 
However,  when  prod  at  several  times  with  a  hay-fork,  it 
stood  up  a  third  time  before  the  huge  man,  and  growled 
and  roared  through  its  distended  jaws,  as  if  to  appal  its 
opponent  to  flight  with  its  combined  terrors  to  the  eye  and 
ear.  But,  about  the  time  this  roaring  and  showing  of 
teeth  was  becoming  monotonous,  Gullion  suddenly  reached 
out  with  his  long  arm  and  tapped  the  nose  of  the  l^ear  with 
tremendous  force — tumbling  bruin  a  third  time  to  the 
ground,  and  causing  it  to  double  up  with  its  nose  on  its 
belly,  while  it  howled  in  the  most  frightful  but  pitiful 
manner. 

"  Score  the  fourth  round  for  the  buck ! " 

"Time!" 

The  bear  was  whipped.  It  Avould  endure  any  insult  or 
injury  rather  than  face  its  terrible  opponent  in  Gullion 
Fluby.  It  moped  about  the  enclosure  in  the  most  de- 
jected manner,  whining  piteously — pleading  with  its  second 
to  throw  up  the  sponge. 
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Gullion  began  to  relax.  He  descended  to  liis  usual 
stature,  his  jaws  ceased  to  clack,  and  his  eyes  to  emit 
flame.  When,  kicking  the  bear  on  the  rump  as  it  skulked 
past  him,  he  uttered  a  loud  yell  of  victory,  and  climbed 
the  enclosure  amid  the  guffaws  and  congratulations  of  the 
whole  crowd.  He  then  tied  up  the  scratches  on  his  leg 
and  arm  with  handkerchiefs,  and  put  on  his  clothes,  pock- 
eted the  stakes  by  the  grace  of  the  winners,  and  walked 
away  a  distinguished  personage  ever  after,  "the  big  buck 
nigger  that  licked  the  bear  in  a  prize-ring  at  Ebensburg! " 

As  such,  however,  he  was  not  known  at  the  Mammoth 
Coke  Works ;  for,  it  was  only  to  make  inquiries  about  his 
missing  wife,  that  he  returned  to  the  works  the  day  folloAv- 
ing  his  encounter  with  the  bear,  and  his  victory  had  not 
preceded  him  by  wire.  And  it  was  only  for  one  day  that 
he  was  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  never  afterward 
again,  or  heard  of — and  here  our  story  begins  with  the 
Why— 

The  morning  after  his  departure,  a  fellow  drawer,  Reddy 
Maginn,  observing  a  peculiar  white  speck  in  a  mass  of 
silver-ringing,  nickel-colored  coke,  which  had  fallen  steam- 
ing from  the  door  of  the  beehive  oven,  stooped  and  picked 
up  the  speck,  and  was  surprised  greatly  to  find  it  a  button 
— a  little  porcelain  button  !  It  might  have  come  from  the 
shirt  of  a  miner  in  the  pit,  or  the  driver  of  the  trains  of 
cars  in  the  mines — no  matter,  it  was  a  curious  circumstance ; 
and  the  begrimed  drawer,  bared  to  the  waist,  put  the  but- 
ton in  his  pantaloons'  pocket,  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
When  he  went  home,  he  showed  the  button  to  his  wife,  and 
told  her  where  he  had  found  it.  The  woman  turned  pale — 
it  was  the  button  which  she  had  sewed  on  the  night-gown 
of  Mrs.  Gullion  Fluby  not  a  fortnight  ago ! 

"  Away  w^id  your  nonsinse,  Kate,  do  you  think  I'd  make 
coke  of  a  naygur  ?  " 
"I  know  it,  Reddy." 

And  know  it,  Kate  did.     For  when  suspicion  was  awaken- 
17 
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ed  that  a  murder  had  been  committed  and  the  body  con- 
signed to  the  furnace  of  the  coke  oven  to  conceal  the  crime,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  door  of  Fluby's  dwelling  was  broken 
open,  and  the  house  searched  for  blood  or  other  trace  of  a 
deadly  conflict. 

But  nothin^'  could  be  found  to  warrant  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  one  or  the  other  of  the  absent  couple  had  been 
dealt  with  foully,  and  the  men  who  made  the  search  were 
about  to  go  away,  when  Kate,  with  several  other  women  of 
the  neighborhood,  entered  the  house. 

"  Why,"  said  Kate,  examining  the  clothing  hanging 
against  the  wall,  "  here's  every  rag  the  woman  -had  to  her 
back — except  the  gown  I  made  for  her  myself!  If  she 
went  away  alive,  she  went  almost  naked  !  " 

"  Away  wid  your  nonsinse,  Kate !  How  the  divil  do 
you  know  what  the  naygur  had  to  her  back  ?  "  exclaimed 
Reddy. 

"  Naygur  or  no  naygur — she  was  a  woman  !  And  haven't 
I  seen  her  on  Sundays  and  on  week  days?  And  haven't  I 
seen  her  washin's  on  the  line  ?  And  didn't  she  always  pay 
me  for  the  clothes  I  made  for  her  ?  And  wouldn't  I  know 
every  stitch  she  had  ?  Naygur  or  no  naygur — Sarah  Fluby 
was  a  good  woman  !  — an'  now  she's  gone !  — an'  I  can't  say 
as  much  of  that  big  black  brute  of  a  husband  she  had  !  — 
I  never  saw  that  man  comin'  an'  got  a  look  of  his  eye  but 
I  began  to  shudder !  I  say,  Reddy,  did  you  look  in  the 
out-oven  ?  " 

"  Och,  the  divil  tak  you  wid  the  out-oven !  Come 
home." 

"Go  home?  I  won't  move  an  inch  till  I  find  that  wo- 
man or  that  gown  ?  There ! — see  there ! — Mrs.  Fluby  never 
made  up  that  bed.  Naygur  or  no  naygur  ;  no  woman  ever 
made  up  a  bed  and  put  the  ruffled  ends  of  her  pillow-slips 
toward  the  wall — particularly  when  they  were  as  clean 
and  white  as  Mrs.  Fluby  always  kept  hers  !  I  say,  Reddy, 
did  you  turn  down  the  covers  and  examine  the  sheet  ?  " 
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"Come  home,  I  say,  or  I'll  murther  ye  wid  a  sphat  of  my 
hand !  " 

"  Yes  ;  you  lay  a  hand  on  me  if  you  dare !     Just  touch  a 

hair  of  my  head  if Och,  Keddy  !  Keddy,  dear  !  Come 

back  and  see  what  a  beautiful  honeycomb  spread  is  here !  " 

But  Reddy  and  his  neighbors  had  passed  out  at  the  door 
and  were  on  their  way  to  their  several  homes,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  her  remark.  However,  when  a  few  seconds 
afterward,  they  heard  her  scream  and  immediately  after- 
ward heard  a  sound  of  a  heavy  body  falling,  they  hurried 
back,  and  found  her  lying  insensible  on  the  floor,  and  the 
covers  of  the  bed  turned  down  revealing  the  sheets  and  the 
middle  part  of  the  bed  saturated  with  blood ! 

From  the  circumstantial  evidence,  accordingly,  it  ap- 
peared that  Gullion  Fluby  had  hard-steel  enough  in  his 
composition  to  kill  his  wife  Avhile  she  lay  asleep  in  bed ; 
that  he  then  fled  to  the  mountains  where  he  fell  in  with  the 
roughs  on  their  way  to  the  bear-baiting  at  Ebensburg ; 
that  he  had  his  extraordinary  engagement  with  the  black 
bear  in  the  prize-ring  while  the  body  of  his  murdered  Avife 
lay  in  bed  at  home ;  that  he  received  enough  money — 
hard-steel — to  embolden  him  to  return  home  and  try  to  put 
the  body  of  his  wife  out  of  sight ;  that  he  carried  the  corpse 
in  the  night  to  the  coke  works  and  threw  it  into  the  mouth 
of  an  oven,  returned  to  the  house,  and  adjusted  the  bed, 
and  then  fled, — furnishing  in  his  crime  a  remarkable  par- 
allel to  that  committed  by  Hughy  Corrigan,  in  1857,  from 
the  penalty  of  which  he  escaped  only  at  the  last  moment 
by  a  hand  in  the  dark  administering  poison. 


The  Red-Squirrels. 


Nicholas  Nicholson,  in  the  dusk  of  dotage,  stood  on  the 
porch,  while  a  family  of  six  red-squirrels  scampered  about 
him,  helping  themselves  to  the  nuts  in  the  basin  at  his  feet, 
and  evincing  no  more  timidity  at  his  presence  than  if  he 
were  a  part  of  the  old  log  house  in  which  he  had  lived  for 
eighty  years,  or  a  limb  of  the  old  hollow  Avalnut  tree  in 
which  they  had  had  their  cosy  nest — they  and  their  ances- 
tors before  them,  for  the  past  twenty  years  at  least. 

Tib,  one  of  the  young  squirrels,  leaped  into  the  basin  and 
scattered  several  of  the  walnuts  over  the  rim ;  and  then, 
with  affected  fright,  ran  around  the  wide-set  tripod  of  the 
old  man's  legs  and  staff,  and  hid  behind  the  corner  post  of 
the  porch.  Bet,  another  of  the  young  ones,  courtesied  in 
playful  mockery  in  front  of  the  old  man ;  and  then  flirted 
her  saucy  tail  in  his  face,  and  girdled  thrice  the  bole  of  a 
locust  tree  near  by,  as  if  she  were  possessed  with  more  little 
spirits  of  deviltry  than  one.  While  Taffy  and  Till,  the 
most  mischievous  of  the  children,  chased  one  another  about 
in  circles,  and  wrestled  and  fought,  and  then  united  in 
filching  from  the  mouth  of  their  mother  the  walnut  which 
the  provident  old  lady,  Jane,  was  carrying  off  to  her  pan- 
try in  the  old  hollow^  walnut  tree  a  few  rods  distant. 
When  Jack,  the  father  of  the  four  children — a  severe  and 
sententious  old  nut-cracker,  with  a  brownish  belly,  teeth 
and  nails,  and  a  bloated  tick,  as  big  as  a  barleycorn,  stick- 
ing to  the  lobe  of  his  left  ear — mounted  the  upping-block, 
and  chattered  out  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  old  man  in 
a  most  respectful  manner,  holding  a  nut  in  his  fore  paws, 
while  sitting  on  his  haunches,  and  jerking  his  upturned  tail 
by  way  of  gesticulation  in  giving  emphasis  to  what  he 
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was  saying.  Anon,  while  his  chiklren  continued  their 
sport,  the  okl  squirrel  barked  at  them  and  scolded  them  in 
unmeasured  terms  for  their  disrespectful  familiarity  with 
their  patron ;  for  they  were  playing  then  hide  and  go  seek 
around  his  tottering  legs,  and  climbing  his  trembling  staff, 
yea,  leaping  uijOU.  his  palsied  arms  and  thence  to  his  bowed 
shoulders,  where,  scratching  his  long  gray  hairs  aside,  they 
stuffed  empty  shells  down  his  back ! 

While  the  old  man  stared  with  watery  red-rimmed  eyes 
at  the  little  stump  orator,  as  if  he  beheld  him  in  a  haze  and 
heard  him  in  the  clash  of  sounds  that  were  rumbling  con- 
tinually within  his  ears ;  and  chuckled  at  the  antics  of 
the  young  squirrels  about  and  over  his  person  till  his  body 
seemed  to  be  shaken  with  augmented  palsy — that  blast  of 
the  winter  of  life  that  makes  the  bones  quake  and  the 
shriveled  flesh  shiver  in  the  warmest  nook  of  the  chim- 
ney. 

Poor  old  man,  his  only  pleasure  in  life  is  in  childish  play 
with  these  little  animals,  which  he  has  christened  with 
individual  names,  but  which  he  cannot  distinguish  one  from 
the  other  !  Even  his  greed  for  gain  is  gone.  A  bureau- 
drawer  up-stairs  is  filled  with  notes  and  bonds  ;  but  his 
eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  the  figures  on  their  face,  and  kis 
fingers  are  too  stiff  to  tell  the  pieces  of  gold  and  silver 
which  his  figures  would  turn  into  at  the  bank.  However, 
his  clutch  at  the  keys  of  the  bureau  and  the  staircase  re- 
mains as  fixed  as  a  life  of  avarice  can  make  it,  when  the 
hand  closes  for  the  last  time  on  the  sum  of  his  gains,  and 
the  fingers  stiffen  never  again  to  open  until  relaxed  by 
death.  His  three  sons  that  alone  remain  of  his  family  are 
driven  from  the  house  to  the  outbuildings  lest  they  dispos- 
sess him  of  the  keys  before  his  death.  His  food  and  the  nuts 
for  the  squirrels  are  prepared  by  his  sons  whom  he  allows 
to  approach  him  for  that  purpose  and  that  alone.  It  is  the 
last  rally  of  life  in  the  old  man  to  be  a  child  and  find  a 
childish  pleasure  in  the  company  and  play  of  the  saucy, 
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chatty,  mischievous  little  red-squirrels — that  cannot  rob 
him,  no  !  not  they !  — while  he  is  dead  to  all  other  feelings 
of  humanity. 

"  A  creaking  gate  hangs  long  on  its  hinges,"  said  the 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  in  a  tone  of  moody  disappointment  ; 
"  and  the  boards  of  my  bed  in  the  wash-house  become  not 
softer  by  years  of  use." 

*'  He  that  waits  for  dead  men's  shoes,  goes  long  a-bare- 
foot,"  said  the  second  son,  James  ;  "  and  another  winter 
will  leave  me  without  a  toe  to  either  foot." 

"  While  the  grass  grows,  the  steed  starves,"  said  the 
youngest  son,  William  ;  ''  and  what  will  be  left  of  me  soon 
will  be  fit  only  to  dangle  on  wires  in  a  doctor's  closet,  and 
with  grinning  jaws  on  sj;)rings  to  chatter  in  mockery  at  the 
delusive  hopes  of  life  I  " 

"But,  it's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,"  added  the 
first,  as  he  gathered  an  armful  of  moss  and  dried  grass  for 
his  bed;  "another  winter  will  freeze  the  blood  in  his  veins, 
even  if  it  be  of  quicksilver,  and  Oliver  Oversight  keep  up 
the  fire." 

"Yes;  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  fami- 
lies," added  the  second,  as  he  wrapped  his  feet  in  rabbit- 
skins;  "the  ice  of  December  will  cover  the  porch — the  feet 
of  old  age  are  uncertain  on  ice — the  steps  are  high,  and  the 
nights  of  December  are  dark." 

"A  wink  is  as  good  as  a  nod  to  a  blind  horse,"  added  the 
third,  as  he  stripped  a  bough  of  black-haw  of  its  clusters  of 
bluish-black  fruit ;  "  we  will  gather  nuts  enough  to  feed  the 
squirrels  until  the  ice  of  December  shall  have  come, 
when " 

"  Our  beds  will  be  of  down,"  said  Thomas,  tossing  his 
bundle  of  moss  and  dried  grass  to  the  wind. 

"Our  shoeless  feet  will  be  clothed  in  wool  and  soft 
leather,"  continued  James,  as  he  kicked  his  rabbit-skins 
into  a  ditch  with  a  curse. 

"And  our  hungry  bellies  will  be  filled  with  steaming 
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food  and  sparkling  drink,"  concluded  William,  with  a 
qualm,  as  he  tramped  the  black-haw  bough  under  foot. 

So  the  three  sons  gathered  nuts ;  and  day  after  day  the 
old  man  fed  the  red-squirrels,  until  they  forsook  the  old 
hollow  walnut  tree  for  a  more  convenient  home  in  the  loft 
of  the  old  log  house,  to  which  they  found  easy  access  under 
the  eaves,  in  the  space  between  the  plate  and  the  roof. 
And  at  length  the  ice  of  December  came,  and  the  feet  of 
old  age  were  uncertain,  and  the  steps  of  the  porch  were 
high,  and  the  night  was  dark ;  but  the  moan  of  the  old  man 
was  heard  by  a  belated  neighbor,  and  the  alarm  was  given ; 
a  light  was  brought;  and  the  old  man  was  carried  within 
and  laid  on  his  bed  by  Thomas  and  James,  while  William 
ran  a  round-about  way  for  a  surgeon  to  come  at  once  and 
set  his  father's  broken  bones. 

But  the  surgeon's  skill  was  in  vain.  And  Thomas,  James 
and  William,  with  tearful  eyes  and  sobbing  breath,  stood 
at  the  side  of  the  death-bed  of  their  father,  and  listened 
for  the  rattle  in  his  weasand  that  would  proclaim  them 
rich.  AVhen,  amid  the  clatter  of  little  feet  above,  as  the 
brothers  glanced  aloft,  and  pressed  each  other's  hand  in 
silent  and  significant  congratulation  over  that  once  too 
often  which  the  pitcher  had  gone  to  the  well,  the  old  man 
died. 

The  grief  of  the  three  sons  knew  no  bounds.  The  neigh- 
bors stood  in  speechless  wonder  at  their  extravagance,  in 
demonstration  of  the  depth,  sincerity,  and  generosity  of 
their  grief.  The  coffin  was  silvered,  on  the  order  of  Thomas ; 
the  hearse  was  draped  with  the  costliest  sables  of  woe,  by 
the  command  of  James ;  while  the  people,  who  had  been 
invited  to  the  funeral,  at  the  instance  of  William,  were 
driven  in  black-plumed  carriages  from  the  log  house  of 
the  old  man's  life  in  the  most  miserly  indigence  to  the 
narrow  cell  for  his  bones  in  the  most  sumptuous  state — 
forming  a  long  procession  in  triumphant,  gaudy,  glittering 
gloom,  while  the  church  bell  tolled,  and  the  children  stood 
agape  on  the  curbstones. 
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The  solemn  rites  of  sepulture  over — the  cemetery  hav- 
ing sold  its  most  expensive  lot ;  the  grave-diggers  filled 
their  widest  and  deepest  grave ;  the  sexton  tolled  the  bell 
for  the  longest  time ;  the  undertaker  disposed  of  his  most 
elaborate  wares  for  show ;  and  the  livery-keepers  warmed 
the  axles  of  all  their  carriages  and  lengthened  their  bills 
with  every  vehicle  which  they  could  borrow — the  old  miser 
was  food  for  the  worms,  and  his  spendthrift  sons  were  rich. 

But  why  this  unseemly  haste  of  the  grief-stricken  sons  to 
go  home  ?  Helter-skelter,  over  the  stones,  as  if  they  were 
running  a  race !  Now  one  ahead,  and  now  another,  and 
now  the  third !  Until,  lo !  there  goes  a  forewheel  from 
the  foremost  carriage !  and  crash  comes  the  second  car- 
riage against  the  first !  and  another  crash  ! — the  third  has 
come  into  collision  with  the  second ! 

And  then  from  the  Avreck  out  comes  the  eldest  son  Avith  a 
broken  arm ;  and  the  second  son  with  an  eye  torn  out ;  and 
the  youngest  son  with  a  gaping  gash  across  his  face ! 

And  away  they  run  toward  the  old  log  house !  Now 
Thomas  ahead,  now  James,  and  now  William  !  Now,  the 
three  have  arrived  abreast  at  the  heavily  draped  door,  and 
they  quarrel  about  the  right  to  enter  first !  When,  the 
youngest  in  turn  overcomes  his  one-armed  and  his  one- 
eyed  brother,  and  breaks  open  the  door ;  but  before  he  has 
reached  the  staircase,  the  elder  brothers  have  rallied 
again,  and  the  fight  is  renewed — the  elder  brothers  com- 
bining against  the  youngest  and  knocking  him  insensible 
into  a  corner ! 

But  the  staircase  door  resists  the  united  eff'orts  of  the 
two.  The  eider  sees  an  ax  and  seizes  it  with  his  one  hand ; 
the  younger  takes  the  ax  from  his  brother,  and  fells  him 
to  the  floor  with  it.  Breaking  open  the  door  with  the  ax, 
the  second  son  ascends  the  stairs  in  haste,  and  strikes  his 
head  against  a  rafter  at  the  landing,  and  falls  so  stunned 
that  he  lies  like  one  dead. 

After  this  strange  conduct,  on  the  return  of  the  funeral. 
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and  the  strange  series  of  accidents  to  the  brothers  and 
heirs,  the  people  were  more  astounded  than  ever ;  the  most 
charitable  presuming  the  brothers  to  be  crazed  by  grief; 
the  knowing  ones,  however,  seeing  in  their  conduct  an  out- 
pouring of  the  flood  of  greed  that  had  been  gathering 
within  them  for  a  lifetime,  and  a  distrust  of  one  another, 
from  their  knowledge  of  each  other's  roguery,  that  was 
enough  to  open  the  wickets  the  moment  the  grave  of  their 
father  was  closed ;  and  in  the  series  of  accidents,  but  the 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  many  old  saws,  ranging  from 
"a  hasty  man  never  wants  woe"  to  "misfortunes  never 
come  single  " — the  popular  mode  of  expressing  the  sequence 
of  events  that  follows  the  constant  change  of  the  relation- 
ships between  right  and  wrong,  when  the  latter  predomi- 
nates— a  run  of  bad  luck,  f  )r  a  verity.  But  the  brothers 
were  rich,  and  their  condition  and  Avounds  demanded  atten- 
tion, and  received  it.  The  surgeon  was  called  again ;  and 
before  evening  the  brothers  were  restored  to  consciousness  ; 
the  arm  of  Thomas  put  in  a  splint ;  the  eye  of  James  re- 
moved from  the  cheek  on  which  it  lay,  and  the  socket  ban- 
daged ;  and  the  gaping  gash  of  William  closed  with  a  silver 
thread.  After  which  the  three  were  left  alone  in  the  house 
in  the  evening,  in  peace  and  harmony. 

In  a  little  while,  having  provided  themselves  with  a  can- 
dle, the  brothers  and  heirs  to  the  miser's  wealth  ascended 
the  stairs  together,  and  began  a  search  for  the  notes  and 
bonds  which  they  knew  to  be  there,  the  representatives  in 
value  of  the  houses  and  lots,  the  goods  and  the  farm,  which 
the  old  man  had  converted  into  money,  when  he  found 
that  he  had  become  too  old  to  go  away  from  the  house,  and 
too  greedy  to  have  any  of  his  store  out  of  his  sight  or  clutch. 
But  high  and  low  the  brothers  searched  and  searched  again, 
and  found  not  so  much  as  a  bank-note  for  a  dollar,  or  a 
single  piece  of  gold  or  silver.  Had  the  house  been  robbed 
in  their  absence  at  the  funeral  ?  Until,  sick  at  heart  at 
their  sleeveless  search,  and  at  the  torture  of  the  suspicion 
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that  possessed  tliem,  they  descended  the  stairs,  and  sat 
down  to  recover  from  their  qualms  in  consultation  over  the 
matter. 

Coming  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  after  discussing 
every  possible  place  of  concealment  on  the  loft,  they  as- 
cended the  stairs  again  and  renewed  the  search.  The  bu- 
reau was  taken  to  pieces ;  the  barrels  were  upturned  ;  the 
boxes  were  emptied  ;  the  chinking  between  the  logs  of  the 
walls  was  examined  ;  even  an  old  bed-tick  was  cut  open 
and  the  chaff  scattered  over  the  floor ;  but  nothing  of  any 
value  was  found.  In  the  blackest  despair,  they  returned 
to  the  room  below,  and  sat  down  again  to  consult  about  the 
place  of  concealment  of  their  several  fortunes. 

At  length,  it  was  decided  by  the  brothers,  that  the  lock- 
ing of  the  staircase  by  their  father  was  a  ruse  or  deception 
to  put  their  endurance  to  a  test  that  he  might  disinherit 
whomsoever  of  them  he  found  unwilling  to  wait  for  his 
death  to  receive  his  share  ;  next,  that  the  valuable  papers 
were  concealed  not  ujDstairs  but  below — in  the  chimney — 
or  between  the  logs  of  the  house — or  in  a  buried  crock  in 
the  cellar — or  in  a  piece  of  hollow  fiirniture — perhaps  in 
the  bed  on  which  the  old  man  had  slept  and  on  which  they 
sat ;  but  they  concluded  that  they  would  sleep  together  as 
they  were  until  morning,  before  tearing  apart  the  bed,  and 
if  need  be  tearing  down  the  whole  house  and  examining  it 
piece  by  piece,  until  the  treasure  would  be  found. 

So  the  brothers,  without  removing  their  clothes  or  blow- 
ing out  the  candle,  lay  down  on  the  top  of  the  bed,  side 
by  side,  that  one  could  not  move  without  alarming  the 
others.  But  none  of  them  slept.  And  after  a  little  while, 
when  all  was  still,  a  sound,  that  would  have  been  inaudi- 
ble at  any  other  time,  or  unheeded  at  least,  aroused  to  a  sit- 
ting posture  the  three  on  an  instant !  One  of  them  was 
tearing  with  his  nails  through  the  bed-clothing  beneath  him 
to  steal  the  valuable  papers ! 

No !  the  three  sat  in  bed  and  held  up  their  arms  that 
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their  innocence  might  appear  to  one  another,  while  the  sus- 
picious sound  was  repeated — overhead,  and  not  beneath 
them !  It  was  the  same  clatter  of  little  feet  which  they  had 
heard  above  their  heads  in  the  dying  moments  of  their 
father.  They  listened  in  breathless  interest  and  conject- 
ure. The  squirrels  were  in  the  space  between  the  deal- 
board  ceiling  and  the  floor.  And  there  it  was  doubtless — 
why  had  they  not  thought  of  that  place  before  ! — that  the 
old  miser  had  concealed  his  papers  that  they  could  not  be 
removed  by  anybody  in  the  room  above  without  alarming 
him  below ! 

With  renewed  vigor  and  exultant  expectancy,  the  broth- 
ers hurried  up  the  stairs  for  the  third  time,  and  with  the 
ax  pried  up  the  board  of  the  floor  under  which  they  in- 
ferred from  the  sound  the  red-squirrels  were.  In  wild  af- 
friglit,  the  squirrels  sprang  from  under  the  uplifted  board 
and  escaped  under  the  roof  of  the  house.  In  greedy  impa- 
tience, the  brothers  knelt  on  the  floor,  and  began  to  search 
in  the  several  spaces  between  the  joists  for  the  valuable 
papers.  At  length,  with  trembling  hand,  Thomas  held  to 
the  light  a  scrap  which  he  had  found,  and  read  on  it  the 
figures  and  the  symbol  which  on  the  untorn  document 
would  have  called  for  at  the  bank  one  thousand  dollars ! 
The  blood  began  to  curdle  in  the  veins  of  the  three,  and 
their  hair  to  start  on  their  scalps.  Another  board  was 
raised,  and  the  nest  of  the  red-squirrels  exposed — a  mass 
of  torn  and  chipped  paper,  the  figures  and  writing  on 
which  revealing  them  to  be  the  worthless  fragments  of  what 
was  once  the  several  fortunes  of  the  brothers — before  they 
had  gathered  the  nuts  that  enticed  the  red-squirrels  into  the 
house  and  kept  them  there,  until  the  ice  of  December  came, 
and  their  father  fell  and  died ! 

And  scarcely  had  the  brothers  made  this  discovery  of 
retributive  justice,  when  James,  in  his  agitation  over  a 
scrap  of  a  bond  that  had  on  it  the  figures  five  thousand, 
held  it  too  close  to  the  flame  of  the  candle  in  William's 
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hand,  and  dropped  it  blazing  into  the  fluffy  mass  between 
the  joists!  In  an  instant  the  mass  was  ablaze!  The 
brothers  clutched  the  burning  paper  with  their  hands  and 
tried  to  smother  it  among  them ;  but  the  blazing  pieces, 
dropping  from  their  scorched  fingers,  extended  the  fire  to 
the  chaff  of  the  bed-tick  which  lay  scattered  over  the 
floor,  and  spread  the  flame  like  a  flash  into  every  part  of 
the  loft.  Bewildered  at  the  discovery  of  their  fortunes  in 
worthless  nibblings  of  paper,  and  appalled  at  the  spreading 
fire  and  the  stifling  gloom  of  gas  and  smoke  that  was  thick- 
ening around  them,  the  brothers  fled  for  their  lives. 

The  house  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  whatsoever 
other  papers  of  value  that  had  escaped  the  ravaging  teeth 
of  the  little  avengers  of  crime.  The  plot  of  ground,  on 
which  the  house  had  stood,  was  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  funeral  of  the  old  miser.  The  three  broth- 
ers, with  their  unhealed  wounds,  were  turned  adrift  into 
the  world  as  beggars  to  part  forever  at  the  first  diverging 
roads  to  which  they  came. 

"  Remember,  my  dear  brothers,"  said  Thomas,  as  he 
parted  with  James  and  William,  shaking  their  hands 
through  the  loop  of  his  sling,  "  that  the  sword  of  Avicked- 
ness  cuts  as  deep  with  the  handle  as  Avith  the  blade ; "  and 
went  his  way,  to  the  left,  as  his  sound  hand  pointed — to 
encounter  a  few  miles  distant  a  panic-stricken  drove  of  cat- 
tle and  be  trampled  to  death  before  he  could  climb  the 
tree  at  his  side,  on  account  of  his  broken  arm. 

''And  you,  my  dear  brothers,"  said  James,  as  he  parted 
with  Thomas  and  William,  looking  through  his  tears  in 
his  one  eye  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  "remember 
that  in  digging  pits  for  others  you  sink  your  own  graves ; " 
and  went  his  Avay  to  the  right,  as  his  sound  eye  saw  the 
road — in  a  little  while,  to  step  from  one  track  to  the  other 
of  a  railroad  to  avoid  an  approaching  train  which  he  saw 
Avith  his  right  eye,  and  be  struck  with  another  train, 
which  he  could  not  see  Avith  his  left,  and  launched  into 
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eternity  the  instant  he  thought  he  had  stepped  aside  from 
all  danger. 

"And  you,  ray  dear  brothers,"  said  William,  as  he 
parted  with  Thomas  and  James,  smearing  their  faces  with 
blood  as  he  kissed  them  for  the  last  time,  "remember  that 
as  ye  sow  so  ^hall  ye  reap ; "  and  went  his  way,  directly 
over  the  hill  in  front  of  him,  as  the  gash  in  his  forehead 
determined  him  in  a  middle  course — to  stoop  at  the  brink 
of  a  river  in  the  valley  beyond,  to  bathe  his  wound  in  the 
limpid  water,  to  fall  into  the  stream,  and  drown. 

While  the  family  of  red-squirrels,  having  escaped  to  the 
old  hollow  walnut  tree,  scampered  up  and  down  the  shaggy 
bole,  and  cocked  their  jaunty  tails,  and  chatted,  and 
barked,  and  scolded,  as  saucily  as  in  days  gone  by,  before 
they  had  become  unconsciously  the  instrument  by  which 
the  selfishness  of  the  old  miser  overreached  itself,  and 
brought  about  the  untimely  death  of  the  feeble  old  man; 
and  as  well  the  instrument  by  which  the  greed  of  the  sons, 
even  to  the  compassing  of  the  death  of  their  sire,  Avas 
avenged  in  the  loss  of  their  father's  wealth,  and  in  the 
wounding  and  separation  and  death  of  the  three  heirs. 

Thus  the  tree  of  selfishness  bore  its  fruit,  until  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  fruit  caused  the  tree  to  be  uprooted,  and  the 
tree  and  its  fruit  were  no  more.  Nicholas  Nicholson,  the 
old  miser,  and  his  three  greedy  sons,  Thomas,  James  and 
William,  died  as  their  lives  had  determined. 


The  Cow-Doctor. 


Physically,  Jackson  Rummel  was  a  large,  raw-boned, 
clumsy  man,  as  hairy  as  a  black  bear,  and  the  equal  of 
two  or  three  ordinary  men  in  strength — a  "  powerful " 
man,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  in  his  neighborhood 
— an  "almighty"  man,  in  the  language  which  he  himself 
used  when  his  strength  was  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Intellectually,  he  was,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his  mon- 
strous physical  development,  a  man,  in  whom  cunning 
took  the  place  of  reason  and  superstition  obviated  the 
necessity  of  knowledge.  In  his  boast  of  himself,  "  Ef  he 
lied  no  schoolin'  to  speak  of,  he  could  put  a  new  wrinkle 
on  a'most  any  man's  horn — an'  he  could  give  the  old  cow 
a  nubbin  to  kiss  the  calf,  w^ith  the  oldest — an'  ef  he  wuzn't 
brass-mounted,  he  knew  the  difference  between  gee  Buck 
and  whaw  Berry — or,  ef  he  wuz  a  weaned  calf,  in  a  bucket 
of  warm  milk,  he  knew  w'at  was  thumb  and  w'at  wuz 
milk!"  While,  professionally,  he  w^as  a  cow^-doctor,  in 
the  widest  signification  of  the  term — a  man  who  knew 
more  about,  and  could  do  more  wath,  cattle  than  the 
whole  community  besides — or,  to  use  his  own  language 
again,  "  he  could  fetch  anything  ez  hed  horns  an'  hoofs, 
'ceptin'  the  devil ! — an'  he  hed  a  spell,  ez  would  make  even 
the  devil  keep  on  his  side  of  the  fence ! " 

In  his  capacity  as  a  cow-doctor,  proper,  or  limited  to 
the  treatment  of  ailing  cows,  Jackson  Rummel  differed 
little  if  any  from  the  majority  of  cow-doctors  in  South- 
western Pennsylvania.  The  number  of  diseases  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  did  not  exceed  half  a  score ;  while  his 
materia  medica,  minus  the  charms  involved  in  numbers. 
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colors,  and  conditions,  and  the  signs  of  the  moon,  was  lim- 
ited to  a  like  number  of  substances.  Among  diseases  of 
paramount  importance,  there  was  the  hollow-horn,  for- 
which  he  would  bore  with  a  gimlet  through  the  horn 
proper  into  the  core ;  and  through  the  hole,  if  no  blood 
escaped,  he  would  blow  through  a  quill  a  quantity  of  pep- 
per and  salt,  then  rub  with  turpentine  the  crown  of  the 
head  and  about  the  base  of  the  horns,  and  leave  the 
wretched  animal  to  sneeze  out  the  salt  and  pepper  at  her 
earliest  convenience.  For  the  wolf-in-the-tail,  another  for- 
midable disease,  he  would  slit  the  part  affected,  from  the 
point  upward  several  inches,  put  salt  and  pepper  i^  the 
wound,  and  bandage  with  a  rag,  and  leave  the  sick  cow  to 
recover  divided  between  the  torments  of  fly  and  fester. 
For  the  hoof-evil,  he  would  draw  a  rag,  saturated  with  tar, 
grease,  and  sulphur,  through  the  cleft  of  each  foot.  For 
the  warbles,  he  did  nothing  but  remark,  "  They'll  hull  out 
in  the  spring — when  you  see  her  a-friskin'  about,  oneasy, 
a-runniu'  this  way  an'  that,  with  her  tail  up,  an'  a-rubbin' 
here  and  a-rubbin'  there,  you  may  jes  know  the  warbles  is 
beginnin'  to  work,  an'  the  cow'll  be  well,  jes  as  soon  as 
they  work  out."  While,  to  avert  the  evil  consequences  of 
that  mysterious  accident  to  a  sick  cow,  a  lost  cud,  he  would 
find  her  one  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  put  it  himself 
where  she  would  not  be  likely  to  lose  it  again — down  her 
throat.  This  artificial  cud  he  would  make  of  tow  and  hay 
rolled  into  a  ball  as  big  as  a  fist  and  steeped  in  brine  to 
cover  the  fraud  in  the  savor  of  salt.  When,  however,  the 
cow  was  sick  through  and  through — from  one  end  to  the 
other — outside  and  in — Jackson  manifested  his  superiority 
over  all  other  cow-doctors  by  a  comprehensive,  philosophic 
treatment,  which  increased  his  fame  inversely  wdth  his  suc- 
'cess,  until,  at  length,  he  became  known  as  the  only  real 
cow-doctor  in  the  country.  He  treated  a  cow,  in  this  con- 
dition of  general  sickness,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for 
all  the  diseases  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  multi- 
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plied,  accordingly,  his  chances  of  success  in  a  given  time 
by  applying  all  his  remedies  at  once— a  practice,  ^Yhich, 
by  the  bye,  not  having  been  patented  by  Riimmel,  has 
been  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  physicians — doctors  of 
medicine,  as  they  are  called  with  propriety — throughout 
the   land    and    continued   to  this  day.  •  In   this  way,  he 
showed  to  the  unhappy  owner  of  the  cow,  that,  since  he 
had  been  called  to  the  stallside  of  an  animal  so  sick  and 
yet  so  valuable,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  her  health — or,  as  he  would  re- 
mark, "Ef  it  wuz  in  the  wood,  he'd  bring  it  out  or  bust — 
that  when  the  thing  got  so  all-fired  mixed,  accordin'  to 
natur,  he  went  in  fur  mixin',  jes  as  bad,  the  cure,  ez  wuz 
sot  agin  it.     An'  when  he  wuz  called  on  to  do  his  duty,  he 
wuz  goiu'  to  do  his  whole  duty.     Besides,  he  hed  a  feelin' 
for  a  cow  ez  hed  some  vally,  an'  didn't  know  nothin'  about 
curin'  herself,  like  a  dog  or  a  cat.     Why,  sir,  would  you 
believe  it,"  he  would  conclude  in  a  pathetic  tone,  "  I've 
seen  a  cow,  ez  hed  sense  enough  to  know  I  wuz  goin'  to 
cure  her  when  I  bored  her  horn — I've  seen  the  tears  roll 
out  of  her  eyes  ez  ef  she  wuz  human  ! "    And  immediately 
after  he  would  practice,  upon  the  wretched  martyr  to  his 
fame,   all   the  barbarities  which   he   had   learned  in  the 
school  of  custom  up  to  that  time,  and  go  his  Avay,  leaving 
the  cow  to  die  or  get  well  in  despite  of  the  disease  and  the 
doctor,  and  the  owner  in  a  stupid  amaze  at  the  ingenious 
compound  of  tortures  in  the  complicated  rack  which  had 
been  constructed  for  the  sick  cow,  in  order  to  extract  from 
him,  through  her  protracted  suffering,  a  one  dollar  bill ! 

In  the  capacity  of  a  cow-doctor,  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  Jackson  Rummel  was  a  cow-charmer.  How  he 
charmed  a  cross  or  cursed  cow,  however,  and  converted 
her  into  a  gentle  animal,  he  kept  a  profound  secret.  The 
cow  to  be  charmed  was  driven  into  a  stable,  when  he  alone 
without  a  weapon  of  any  kind  would  go  in  to  her  and  put 
her  under  such  a  diabolical  spell,  that,  generally,  she  was 
18 
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cured  effectually  of  her  tantrums.  In  fact,  as  a  cow- 
charmer  he  effected  such  radical  cures,  tliat  had  he  .done 
as  well  as  a  cow-doctor,  he  had  been  a  subject  worthy  of  a 
volume  instead  of  a  chapter.  I  suspect,  in  his. diabolism, 
he  used  sheer  force  and  cunning.  Watching  a  favorable 
opportunity,  hj  would  seize  with  his  left  hand  the  septum 
between  the  nostrils  of  the  furious  cow,  and  with  his  right 
a  horn,  and  hold  her  down,  until,  exhausted  by  the  worry 
and  excitement,  and  broken  in  spirit  at  the  advantage 
taken  over  her  by  the  nasal  grip,  she  would  yield  with  as 
good  grace  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Requir- 
ing this  advantage,  we  can  understand  how,  when  deprived 
of  it  by  the  trickery  of  his  fellow-man,  Jackson  once  came 
within  an  ace  of  losing  his  life  impaled  on  the  horn  of — as 
Jackson  himself  characterized  her — "  the  most  dog-ondest 
onruly  cow  he  ever  see ! " 

Old  Johnny  Steel  had  a  cow  that  was  the  terror  of  the 
neighborhood.  She  was  not  mad ;  but  she  was  crazy  cross 
— so  cross,  that  at  last,  in  dread  of  terrible  consequences, 
Johnny  was  compelled  to  confine  her  in  a  section  of  the 
stabling  under  his  large,  Venetian  red  bank-barn.  And 
when  advised  to  send  for  Jackson  Rummel,  the  old  man 
would  scoff  at  the  superstition  of  his  neighbors  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  cow-charmer.  As  chance  would  have 
it,  however,  Jackson  came  along  one  morning  ;  and,  after 
announcing  himself  and  declaring  his  wonderful  powers,  he 
requested  leave  to  make  the  attempt — "  Xo  cure,  no  pay — 
that's  my  motto,"  he  concluded. 

"  Come  along,"  said  old  Johnny ;  as  he,  winking  one  eye 
at  the  other  in  his  intended  trickery,  reflected  that  if  the 
charmer  did  not  cure  the  cow  the  cow  would  cure  the 
charmer. 

When  they  came  to  the  stable,  in  which  the  cow  was 
confined,  Johnny  opened  the  door ;  and,  while  Jackson  was 
peering  cautiously  through  the  crack  into  the  darkened 
room  to  get  a  sight  of  the  fury  with  which  he  was  soon  to 
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deal,  the  old  man  behind  hmi  pushed  him  into  the  stable, 
and  shut  the  door,  and  fastened  it  securely  with  a  pin! 
"  There,  now,  dod  rot  you,  charm  her ! "  roared  out  the 
tricky  old  disbeliever  in  witchcraft  and  diabolism  from  a  to 
izzard. 

The  conflict  within  was  not  long  in  doubt.  After  tossing 
up  Jackson  to  the  logs  overhead,  and  meeting  him  half  way 
in  his  descent,  the  cursed  cow  pushed  him  against  the  wall, 
and  began  to  gouge  the  charmer  in  the  most  unmerciful 
manner.  By  the  utmost  exertion,  Jackson  seized  her  by 
the  horns;  and,  keeping  his  back  against  the  trough,  he 
was  enabled  to  prevent  her  from  ripping  through  the  walls 
of  his  abdomen  and  as  well  from  tossing  him  again  to  the 
ceiling ;  but  in  the  unequal  conflict,  he  was  giving  away 
fast,  and  bawled  out  lustily  for  help. 

But  the  old  man  without  had  but  one  response  to  the 
charmer's  pleading.  "  Well,  well,  why  don't  you  charm 
her?  Dod  rot  you,  why  don't  you  charm  her?"  Until,  at 
length,  hearing  only  a  muttered  "  Gott  in  himmel,"  from 
the  imprisoned  cow-charmer,  who  in  his  extremity  had  be- 
gun to  pray  in  his  mother-tongue,  the  ancient  trickster 
opened  the  door,  and,  with  a  stout  cudgel  in  his  hand, 
drove  ofl"  the  cow,  and  released  the  charmer.  "  Now,  then, 
dod  rot  you,  go  'long  about  your  business !  "  the  old  man 
remarked,  as  he  kicked  the  wretched  Jackson  out  of  the 
barnyard — the  old  man  kicking  by  way  of  emphasis  every 
time  he  bawled  out,  "  Well,  well,  dod  rot  you,  why  didn't 
you  charm  her !  — dod  rot  you,  why  didn't  you  spell  her ! " 
— the  cow-charmer  being  too  much  exhausted  and  broken- 
hearted either  to  reply  to  the  taunt  of  the  wicked  old  dis- 
believer or  to  answer  his  fork-tined  argument  ad  hominem 
and  a  posteriori ! 

But  Jackson  Kummel  could  charm  a  cross  cow;  and, 
more  than  that,  he  could  spell  a  cross  bull.  That  is,  in  the 
belief  of  the  clod-hoppers  of  the  community  in  which  the 
cow-doctor  practiced  his  profession,  he  could  efiect  the  sub- 
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jection  of  cursed  cattle  by  witchcraft ;  while,  in  reality,  he 
worked  his  wonders  by  cunning  and  strength.  In  dealing 
with  cows,  I  have  said,  that  his  magical  power  lay  in  his 
grip  with  the  left  hand  at  the  nasal  septum,  and  the  right 
at  a  horn ;  so,  in  dealing  with  bulls,  I  may  say  here,  his 
sorcery  was  even  more  tangible  and  earthly,  as  it  was 
more  convincing  and  curious.  A  bull  being  the  opposite 
of  a  cow,  Jackson  argued  accordingly — "end  for  end,"  as 
he  would  say.  Instead  of  taking  a  bull  by  the  head,  he  re- 
versed the  whole  treatment,  and  seized  him  by  the  tail ! 
To  accomplish  which,  moreover,  required  an  amount  of 
skill,  coolness,  and  courage,  combined  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  a  bull,  his  habits  and  weak  points,  re- 
markable, to  say  the  least  of  it.  All  which  may  be  seen 
most  distinctly  in  an  adventure  of  Jackson  where  the 
essential  to  his  sorcery  was  in  the  vocative  case  and  he  was 
found  to  be  wanting  likewise. 

Michael  Moke  had  a  large  red  bull  that  allowed  nobody 
to  cross  the  meadow  in  which  he  was  confined.  Jackson 
Rummel  said  he  would  "  cure  him  of  his  kinks"  for  a  dol- 
lar. Michael  shook  Jackson's  hand,  and  said  it  was  a 
bargain.  Jackson  then  cautioned  everybody  to  avoid 
watching  him,  which  would  counteract  his  charm,  and 
proceeded  to  the  meadow.  On  his  way,  he  entered  a 
thicket,  and  cut  a  hickory  sprout.  This  he  peeled  and 
twisted  into  a  withe  as  lithe  as  raw  leather.  In  short,  he 
converted  it  into  a  most  formidable  whip.  Grasping  the 
handle  in  his  right  hand,  with  the  lash  looped  loosely 
about  his  wrist  for  concealment,  he  held  his  weapon  behind 
his  back  and  entered  the  field. 

Jackson  saw  that  the  field  was  open,  and  that  the  bull, 
about  the  middle  of  it,  stood  facing  him — in  the  position 
which  he  deemed  most  advantageous.  He  approached  de- 
liberately but  slowly,  as  if  in  exhibition  of  that  fear  which 
of  itself  is  oftentimes  sufficient  to  arouse  the  courage  and 
combativeness  of  cowardly  beasts. 
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The  bull,  with  lowered  head,  eyed  the  intruder  askance. 
Anon  he  pawed  the  ground  with  impatience.  In  blurting 
blasts  from  his  nostrils,  lip-lidded  from  below,  he  blew  the 
dust  about  his  face  into  a  veil  that  half  concealed  the 
glower  of  his  eyes.  While  his  hide  began  to  twitch  at  his 
expanding  fullness. 

Jackson  advanced — nearer — nearer.  He  knew  that  the 
bull,  before  plunging  at  him,  would  turn  his  broadside,  in 
order  to  strike  with  the  usual  oblique  blow,  that  the  horn 
might  penetrate  by  the  force  of  the  onset,  and  rip  in  the 
uj^ward  toss  that  follows  the  shock.  He  knew  that  noth- 
ing was  to  be  done  but  advance,  until  the  instant  of  the 
broadside  movement  when  all  would  be  concentrated  and 
the  battle  decided  in  a  flash.  For,  it  was  his  custom,  when 
the  bull  made  his  plunge  at  this  instant,  to  avoid  the  horns 
by  leaping  aside,  and,  as  the  bull  passed,  to  seize  his  tail, 
and  by  sheer  strength  prevent  the  astonished  animal  from 
turning  his  head  against  him  again,  until,  welt  after  welt 
raised  on  his  back  and  sides  by  the  lashing  of  the  terrible 
withe,  exhaustion  and  submission  at  last  would  succeed  to 
the  torture  of  the  weapon  and  the  wit  of  him  that  wielded 
it.  In  this  lay  all  his  strategy  and  strength  in  a  combat 
that  was  death  to  him  defeated,  or  a  one  dollar  bill  if  vic- 
torious! In  this  his  sorcery  consisted — the  devil  at  his 
beck  assuredly  if  he  succeed  in  it  ! 

The  bull,  enraged  to  the  highest  pitch,  seemed  to  bound 
in  his  eagerness  to  toss  the  daring  intruder  into  the  air  and 
be  done  with  him  at  once.  A  low,  gurly  thunder  rumbled 
from  the  caverns  of  his  capacious  chest  and  neck.  He  be- 
gan to  sway,  and  turn  his  broadside  toward  his  ignomin- 
ious foe. 

Jackson  stood  transfixed  in  the  concentration  of  his  in- 
tellect and  energy  at  this  critical  moment. 

The  bull  turned  and  quivered  in  the  tension  of  his  burst- 
ing fury. 

When,  horror  of  horrors,  Jackson  beheld  that  the  bull 
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had  no  tail ! — he  was  as  bunty  behind  as  a  goose-egg!  It 
was  the  flash  of  an  instant,  but  a  thunderbolt  was  in  it. 

The  horn  of  the  bull,  in  the  eharge  that  carried  the  furi- 
ous animal  twenty  yards  beyond  the  point  where  Jackson 
stood  when  the  lightning  struck  him,  ripped  a  pair  of  cor- 
duroy breeches,  but  did  no  further  injury  to  the  enemy — to 
the  enemy  put  to  rout  at  the  sight  of  the  masked  battery  in 
the  rear ! 

Jackson,  however,  knew  nothing  about  his  legs,  much 
less  his  breeches,  except  that,  in  certain  emergencies  inci- 
dent to  his  profession,  the  former  were  necessary  to  anni- 
hilate both  time  and  space,  and  this  was  of  them.  As 
the  bull  plunged  east,  the  charmer  followed  Greeley's  advice 
— went  west,  and  measured  the  ground  toward  the  nearest 
fence  with  a  yardstick  that  stretched  and  turned  and  turned 
and  stretched  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

While  a  dust  cloud  rose  in  his  rear,  and  a  thunder  clat- 
ter rumbled  at  his  heels,  in  which  the  bunty  bull  could  be 
distinguished  in  the  course  of  empire  at  a  speed  that  was 
fast  approximating  his  horns  to  the  horizontal  tail  of  a  coat 
in  his  immediate  van  I 

Away  went  the  terrible  withe,  but  balanced  on  the  nose 
of  the  bull,  it  trailed  like  a  streamer  on  each  side !  And 
away  went  the  charmer's  broadbrim  slouch  hat;  and  hap- 
pily, it  lodged  on  the  horns  of  the  enfuriated  beast,  hang- 
ing, by  a  loop  in  the  binding,  directly  in  front  of  his  glar- 
ing eyes ! 

When,  again  springing  aside,  when  he  felt  the  hot 
breath  of  the  bull  through  the  rent  in  his  corduroys,  Jack- 
son darted  along  the  fence,  leaving  the  bull  to  crash 
through  the  hemlock  boards,  of  which  the  barrier  was  com- 
posed, and  come  to  a  bewildered  halt  amid  a  grasshopper- 
scatterment  of  kindling  and  splinters. 

Until,  the  hat  hanging  now  below  his  eyes,  the  bull, 
catching  a  sight  of  the  fleeing  man,  again  started  in  pur- 
suit, and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  little  else  than  the 
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fence  between  their  parallel  courses — and  Jackson  gasping 
for  breath ! 

But  only  at  a  right  angle  could  the  bull  break  the  fence. 
This  Jackson  knew,  and  stopped  to  rest. 

The  bull,  hot-headed  in  rage,  attacked  the  fence,  and 
snap  ! — crash  ! — one  after  another  of  the  boards  gave  away  ; 
but  Jackson,  by  this  time,  was  over  the  fence  and  several 
panels  ahead,  and  again  at  rest — wi^Ding  the  perspiration 
from  his  head  and  neck  with  a  handkerchief  as  red  as  a 
gobbler's  wattle ! 

Now,  whether  or  not  the  color  red  produces  such  a 
glamour  in  the  eye  that,  in  the  mental  confusion  that  fol- 
lows, the  principle  of  self-preservation  is  lost,  no  matter — 
but  as  soon  as  the  bull  beheld  the  handkerchief  his  phren- 
sy  rose  into  a  forest-fire  of  rage  that  knew  only  destruc- 
tion !  The  hemlock  shivered  like  glass ! — Jackson  again 
passed  by  the  tailless  rump! — and  the  bull  gored  at  the 
handkerchief  on  the  ground ! — bellowing  in  thunder  tones, 
and  throwing  up  with  his  hoofs  the  sand  and  gravel  in 
cascades  over  his  back ! 

At  which  juncture,  Michael  Moke  appeared  on  the  bat- 
tle-field with  a  hayfork  in  his  hand  and  a  bow-legged  bull- 
dog at  his  heels.  "Go  for  him.  Clinch !"  said  Michael; 
and  the  dog,  that  looked  as  if  he  picked  his  way  Avith 
difficulty  through  the  stubble,  was  off  like  a  bolt ! 

Now,  the  bulldog  had  advanced  in  the  art  of  "  curing 
kinks  in  cattle "  only  as  far  as  Jackson  had  in  charming 
cursed  cows.  He  knew  the  wonderful  witchery  of  the  nasal 
hold,  but  that  was  all,  and  applied  it  to  bulls  and  cows 
alike.  Of  the  tail  hold  he  knew  nothing,  or  if  he  did,  he 
affected  to  despise  it  like  the  dog  of  low  degree  that  he  was. 
So,  stealthily  he  decreased  his  speed  as  he  unseen  ap- 
proached the  bull ;  and,  when  he  came  within  the  range  of 
certainty,  he  sprang  to  secure  the  snout  by  the  mere  act 
of  forming  mechanically  a  stumbling  block,  to  bring  down, 
over  it  to  the  ground,  by  his  own  momentum,  the  strug- 
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gling,  phrensied  animal.  But,  alas  for  the  calculations  of 
the  dog  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  doctor  !  Clinch  seized, 
instead  of  the  nasal  septum,  the  slouch  hat  qf  Jackson — 
and,  in  another  instant,  Avas  a  gory  trophy  to  the  prowess 
of  the  bull,  crushed,  and  impaled  on  his  horns,  his  life 
gushing  out  wi'.h  his  blood  through  the  gashes  in  his  sides! 
As  a  bull-charmer,  he  left  the  field  to  Jackson  Rummel 
without  a  rival. 

Not  too  fast.  For  Michael  Moke,  when  he  saw  Clinch 
tossed  into  the  air  a  lifeless  lump  of  crooked  doggedness, 
knew  of  existence  only  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance. 
Advancing,  in  the  rear  of  the  bull,  he  plunged  the  hayfork 
to  the  crutch  of  its  tines  into  the  haunches  of  the  animal, 
and  improvised  a  tail  and  goad  in  one  and  the  same  imple- 
ment that  effected  all  that  Jackson  hoped  for  with  his  usual 
hold  and  hickory  withe !  With  a  roar  of  pain,  the  bull 
turned  toward  his  torturer;  but  Michael  held  to  the  fork- 
handle,  and  turned  with  the  bull  like  a  knot  in  his  tail — 
round  and  round — until,  suddenly  flying  off  at  a  tangent 
in  the  excruciation  produced  by  the  twisting  of  his  flesh, 
the  bull  ran  away  bellowing,  with  his  fork-handle  tail  flop- 
ping up  and  down  with  the  spring  of  the  steel  with  which 
it  was  bound  to  his  body,  while  Michael  was  holding  the 
hollow  of '  his  left  hand  over  his  ploughshare  nose,  and 
spitting  from  the  mouldboard  of  his  mouth  the  upturned 
soil !  The  bull,  however,  was  cured.  For,  blind  in  his 
agony,  he  went  on  and  on — until,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  he 
fell  and  broke  his  back,  with  the  fork  still  sticking,  in  vin- 
dication of  the  science  of  Jackson,  where  the  tail  should 
have  been  to  have  enabled  him  to  use  the  goad  aright! 
Michael  Moke  cured  his  bull,  but  in  doing  so  he  infringed 
on  the  sorcery  of  Rummel.  In  fact,  in  violation  of  Jack- 
son's advertisement,  he  had  armed  himself  with  the  fork 
and  called  the  dog,  and  had  secreted  himself  where  he 
could  survey  the  whole  field,  and  witness  the  sorcery 
which  Jackson  practiced  in  secret.     Which,  when  Jackson 
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was  advised  thereof,  enabled  him  to  say,  "  Well,  I  told  you 
so — I  told  you  not  to  look ;  an'  ef  you  hedn't  a-looked,  that 
bull  'oud  'a'  hed  a  tail  all  right,  an'  been  a-lickin'  salt  out 
of  my  hand  agin  this  time !  I  don't  keer  much  fur  that 
hat  o'  mine,  and  that  red  hankercher;  but,  you  see,  how 
much  it  costs  to  meddle  with  spells  ez  you  know  nothing 
about  excejot  to  spile — a  dead  bull,  seven  panels  o'  board 
fence,  a  dead  dog,  a  used-up  hayfork,  and  a  nose — Katariiia 
Koockamulto  never  saw  the  beat  of  it !  Good  morning. 
You'll  keep  your  nose  out  of  my  business  the  next  time — 
ef  you  don't  come  too  close,  you  will.  Good  morning.  You 
may  keep  your  dollar,  Moke.  Good-bye.  You  hev  jerked 
out  the  last  tail  for  me  by  your  meddlin' ! " 

But  Moke,  striking  out  from  the  left  shoulder,  turned 
Jackson's  head  in  the  direction  of  the  road,  and,  raising  his 
right  foot  tow^ard  the  rent  in  the  bull-champion's  cordu- 
roys, set  in  motion  his  legs  once  more,  and  the  twain  parted 
forever — Moke  to  mourn  his  manifold  losses,  and  Jackson 
to  seek  other  adventures  in  his  hide-bound  world. 

In  his  hide-bound  world — the  phrase  is  good.  For,  from 
his  earliest  infancy,  Jackson  Kummel  was  bound  in  calf — 
or,  in  other  words,  he  revolved  within  the  orbit  of  an  ox, 
and  knew  no  more  of  an  outer  world  than  what  was  re- 
vealed to  him  through  the  warbled  windows  of  his  inner 
existence.  He  was  born  in  the  sign  of  the  bull.  He  was 
brought  up  on  the  bottle.  Heaven  and  earth  combined  at 
his  birth  to  encompass  him  in  the  carcase  of  a  cow.  Had 
he  lived  in  ancient  Greece  instead  of  modern  tallow — I 
mean,  Bullskin  township,  Fayette  county — I  doubt  not, 
that  he  would  have  been  a  mythical  monster  herding  with 
lo.  Apis,  Minotaur,  and — indeed,  his  ancestors  came  from 
Europe,  and  were  regarded  of  the  Holstein  stock.  Or,  in- 
stead of  having  a  city  hidden  under  a  hide,  as  Dido  at  Car- 
thage had,  he  would  have  had  the  continent  of  Africa, 
wherein  geographers  to-day  would  find  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Caifraria,  instead  of  Good  Hope,  Cape  Horn !  Had 
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he  lived  in  the  iiiidclle  ages,  he  Avoiild  have  fought  with 
Front  de  Boeiif,  and  given  name  to  a  family  called  Turn- 
bulls,  or  founded  Oxford,  as  likely  as  not.  Indeed,  as  it 
was  in  reality,  Jackson  in  his  youth  was  called  a  Bully 
boy,  while  in  middle  life,  he  ^vas  addressed  quite  frequent- 
ly as  Boss !  Besides,  he  carried  a  bullseye-watch.  But, 
however  true,  all  this  is  quibbling  and  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  grave  historian. 

I  set  out  to  say — to  return  to  our — beeves  I  — that  Jack- 
son, by  reason  of  association  with  cattle  all  his  life,  knew 
nothing  of  the  world  except  such  of  its  relationships  as 
might  be  compressed  in  the  hollow  of  a  hide.  For  instance, 
when  in  love  with  Davy  Miller's  daughter,  Hannah,  he 
spoke  of  the  girl  as  "  that  heifer,  Hannah  "  — sometimes, 
when  in  a  familiar  and  facetious  mood,  as  "  Miller's 
mooly  !  "  When  courting,  he  had  no  term  of  endearment 
more  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  his  soul  than  "  So-a, 
Sookie,  so-a !  "  In  fine,  he  went  about  his  wooing,  as  if  he 
were  going  "  to  take  the  kinks  out  of  a  cow."  I  judge  so, 
from  the  fact  that,  during  the  first  night  of  his  wooing, 
Hannah  had  three  ribs  broken  in  the  compression  of  his 
enraptured  arms,  while,  in  the  language  of  her  locality,  she 
Avas  reported  to  be  able  to  "  hold  her  own  with  the  rough- 
est." And  in  the  end,  he  charmed  her  eflfectually.  I  infer 
this  also  from  a  fact.  Six  weeks  after  they  w^ere  married, 
he  hitched  Hannah  along  with  a  young  steer,  which  he  was 
breaking,  to  a  shovel-plough,  and  worked  with  his  Jersey 
matches  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  an  afternoon  ! 

And  this  leads  me  to  recount  another  adventure  in  which 
Jackson  was  involved  to  be  evolved  an  ox-driver  of  expe- 
rience that  satisfied  his  ambition  in  that  direction  for  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

There  was  a  Doctor  whose  capacious  being  could  find  no 
companion  more  congenial  to  him  than  the  mountain — the 
wilderness  of  the  western  flank  of  the  Alleghanies.  On  the 
summit  of  this  mighty  upheaval,  his  aspirations  found  a 
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home — kindred  to  his  ruggedness  in  the  rocks — huge  heads 
to  hammer  at  his  own  in  the  hemlocks  of  the  forest  prime- 
val— mirrors  of  his  mind  in  the  rank  and  matted  under- 
growth of  rhododendron,  laurel  and  fern,  in  the  heath  in- 
terminable about  him — mirrors  of  his  might  in  its  ceaseless 
perturbation  in  the  changeful  clouds,  in  the  driving  rack, 
in  the  roaring  blast,  in  the  diabolism  expressed  in  a  moun- 
tain storm.  His  name  was  Jackson.  Unlike  the  Christian 
Jackson,  the  hero  of  this  story,  however,  the  surnamed 
Jackson  had  no  molehills  of  mediocrity  in  his  composition 
— instead,  he  had  mountain  crags  in  his  humanity,  that, 
looking  toward  the  east,  beheld  the  sun  in  heaven  before 
the  sluggards  beneath  him  were  awake  to  consciousness, 
and,  looking  toward  the  west,  returned  the  glorious  glance 
of  the  orb  of  day,  while  the  vile  of  the  valley  beneath  him 
were  groping  about  in  the  light  of  a  tallow-dip,  anon 
kneeling  before  it,  and  through  their  spectacles  squinting 
at  it,  in  the  solemn  belief  that  it  was  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, and  they  glowworms  of  glory  in  its  effulgence ! 

And  among  his  crags,  Dr.  Jackson  had  a  cattle  crag  of 
such  an  altitude  that  Jackson  Rummel,  seeing  it  afar  off  in 
the  valley,  was  attracted  to  it.  When  he — the  Doctor 
proper — had  a  clearing  to  make — or,  as  he  expressed  it  in 
his  grandiloquence,  when  he  was  "engaged  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  monarchs  of  the  mountain,"  or  "at  war  with  the 
Titans  "instead  of  cutting  a  road  through  the  thicket,  and 
then  worming  along  it  with  a  weary,  worrying  yoke  of  oxen 
attached  to  a  sorry  sawlog  some  sixteen  feet  in  length,  he 
employed  a  team  of  ten  yokes  of  oxen,  and  crashed  through 
the  heath  by  the  shortest  cut,  dragging  after  him  in  his 
tornado-track  the  trunks  of  the  trees  as  they  fell  from  their 
stumps,  while  the  forest  reverberated  with  his  volubility  of 
song  and  science  and  ox-talk — especially  ox-talk  when  the 
team  came  to  a  halt  in  an  antlered  entanglement  of  rhodo- 
dendron, or  the  big-laurel  of  the  mountain,  as  the  plant  is 
called   commonlv  in    Southwestern   Pennsvlvania.     As  a 
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driver  for  this  team,  Jackson  Rummel  presented  himself, 
and  was  accepted — not  so  much  on  account  of  his  qualifica- 
tions as  an  ox-driver  as  the  hair  that  covered  his  body,  in 
enthusiastic  admiration  of,  or  in  scientific  wonder  at  which, 
the  Doctor  made  the  monstrous  man  strip  and  exhibit  him-' 
self  like  a  gorilla  in  a  cage;  and,  in  recognition  of  which, 
he  dubbed  him  ever  after  variously  "Pan,"  ''Type  of  the 
Universe,"  "Troglodyte,"  "Simulacrum  Mundi,"  etc.,  as 
his  fancy  on  the  instant  presented  the  hairy  man. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  driver  for  Dr.  Jackson,  Jackson 
Rummel  met,  in  the  second  week  of  his  service,  with  the 
adventure,  which  I  have  referred  to  as  of  so  much  conse- 
quence to  him.  A  summer  storm  was  approaching  at  the 
close  of  a  sultry  afternoon.  A  hollowness  in  the  atmos- 
phere was  apparent  to  the  senses.  The  mountain  began  to 
moan — the  foliage  to  tremble — a  strange  foreboding  leaden 
light  to  glance  from  the  glistening  leaves.  The  oxen  be- 
came restless.  They  tossed  their  heads  and  sniffed  the 
breeze.  They  glanced  about  with  anxious  eyes.  Anon,  a 
spotted  ox,  pricked  with  a  snag,  bellowed  in  its  pain  and 
affright,  and  in  an  instant  the  score  were  in  the  direst  con- 
fusion and  dismay,  bellowing,  snorting,  clashing  their  horns 
and  yokes  together,  as  they  huddled  toward  the  butt  of 
the  log  to  which  they  were  attached  by  a  common  chain 
that  held  them  together.  While  in  their  midst  stood  the 
driver,  black  with  hair  and  grime  and  torture,  flourishing 
his  gad,  and  bawling  and  cursing  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
as  he  was  j)ushed  here  and  crushed  there,  gouged  now  and 
gored  then,  tossed  and  trampled,  until  lo !  leaping  about 
on  their  backs,  he  sprang  up  and  caught  a  drooping  birch 
limb  and  hung,  suspended  above  the  terror-stricken  cattle, 
in  an  agony  akin  to  Absolom's  above  the  clashing  spears  of 
his  enemies — in  a  situation,  however,  so  ridiculous  to  Dr. 
Jackson,  that,  standing  on  a  huge  rock  near  by,  with  his 
bushy  hair  blown  in  the  blast  then  roaring  through  the 
forest,  the  storm  seemed  to  be  comprehended  in  the  ebulli- 
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tion  of  his  laughter  I  — in  him  the  storm,  the  mountain, 
the  score  of  oxen — everything  seemed  to  be  in  a  phrensy 
of  mirth  over  the  predicament  of  the  agonized  driver 
dangling  to  the  birch  limb  above  the  maddened  animals ! 
Jackson  Rummel  could  endure  his  agony,  but  not  the  dia- 
bolical laughter  at  his  expense  from  the  demigod  on  the 
rock.  Enraged  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  clutched  the  limb 
with  a  tighter  hold,  and  essayed  to  swing  himself  above  it, 
and  effect  an  escape,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  the  monarch  of  mirth.  But,  horror  upon 
horror's  head  accumulating,  on  the  end  of  the  limb  which 
Jackson  set  to  swaying  with  his  swinging,  hung  a  wood- 
paper  globe  as  big  as  the  Doctor's  head,  from  the  southern 
pole  of  which  a  horde  of  hornets  issued  that  funneled  the 
storm,  the  Doctor,  the  panic-stricken  oxen,  and  the  sus- 
pended driver  into  a  new  confusion  a  hundred  fold  more 
direful  than  the  j^hase  already  described.  The  coming 
night  and  storm  had  combined  to  enclose  the  world  of  the 
hornets  that  belonged  to  the  globe  on  the  end  of  the  jarred 
and  swinging  limb,  and  when  they  sallied  forth  there  were 
several  apiece  for  the  score  of  oxen,  as  many  for  the  driver, 
and  bush-whackers  enough  left  for  the  Doctor  to  cause  him 
to  cease  his  hilarity  suddenly  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  with 
his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  howling  escaping  where  before 
was  laughter  I 

The  oxen  bellowed  and  bawled  most  piteously — they 
huddled  even  more  closely  than  before  and  more  violently  ; 
until,  one  of  their  number  being  heaved  up  among  them,  a 
beam  broke  where  the  ring-steeple  pierced  its  centre,  and 
two  of  the  oxen  were  released  to  make  the  Doctor's  retreat 
more  exciting  in  their  thundering  through  the  thicket  at 
his  heels !  Anon,  by  chance,  the  log  chain  became  de- 
tached, and  the  frantic  team  escaped  the  scourge  of  the 
hornets  in  the  storm  that  burst  in  terrific  fury  on  the 
mountain,  shivering  trees,  shattering  limbs,  drenching  the 
forest  in  floods  of  water — beating  the  hornets  like  chaft'  to 
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the  earth !  In  which  time  the  driver  dropped  from  the 
limb,  and  groped  his  way  back  in  the  track  of  the  log 
until  he  found  shelter  under  the  roof  of  a  hanging  rock 
upon  which,  he  heard  in  terror,  the  Doctor  like  a  demon 
communing  with  the  thousand  devils  of  the  storm  !  In  his 
torture  effected  by  the  hornets,  the  ox-driver  comprehended 
his  situation  as  a  skulker  in  the  storm,  but  the  majesty  of 
man  in  the  great  physician  that  responded  to  the  majesty 
of  a  mountain  tempest,  flashing  back  its  lightnings  and 
bellowing  back  its  thunders,  was  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion as  far  as  the  zenith  of  infinity  was  removed  from  the 
hide-bound  horizon  of  the  earth.  In  the  language,  which 
expressed  his  thoughts,  the  poor  driver  could  define  the 
Doctor  in  the  storm  only  as  "  a  witch  ez  put  a  spell  on  the 
storm — on  the  ox-team — the  hornets — and  himself;"  while 
he  swore,  to  his  dying  day,  that  the  Doctor  came  out  of  the 
storm  and  drove  his  oxen  home  in  the  night  without  being 
wet  with  a  single  drop  of  water !  The  truth  is,  however, 
Jackson  Rummel  never  went  back  to  the  house  to  see  how 
the  Doctor  returned ;  but,  under  cover  of  the  night,  he 
withdrew  to  the  valley  and  Hannah,  and  never  after  could 
look  at  an  ox  without  a  shudder. 

In  fine,  our  hero  was  such  a  wreck  when  he  returned, 
that  Hannah  had  no  difficulty  in  hitching  him  to  the 
shovel-plough,  and  driving  him  before  her  with  no  other 
lash  than  her  tongue.  Snapping  his  traces  one  day,  how- 
ever, he  ran  away,  and  never  stopped  until  he  came  to  the 
cattle-yards  at  East  Liberty.  Here  he  found  employment 
in  unloading  cattle  fo^  a  rest  in  their  long  ride  in  the  cars 
from  the  prairies  and  plains  of  the  West  and  Southwest  to 
the  shambles  in  the  East.  When  another  adventure  befell 
him,  which  marks  another  era  in  the  progress  of  his  life 
and  history. 

In  a  carload  of  Texas  cattle  there  was  a  steer  so  ex- 
hausted, apparently,  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  death. 
Begrimed  from  horn  to  hoof,  it  lay  on  the  floor  and  scarce- 
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ly  moaned,  while  its  companions  were  driven  over  it  and 
out  of  the  car  into  the  yards  for  their  accommodation.  It 
was  dying — and  Jackson  thought  no  more  about  it,  as  he, 
with  a  crowbar  on  the  rail  for  a  fulcrum,  pried  at  the  wheel 
of  the  car  until  he  had  rolled  it  to  the  platform  on  which 
the  dead  cattle  were  drawn  for  removal  and  burial.  Here 
he  left  the  track  and  ascended  the  platform,  and,  prepara- 
tory to  adjusting  tackle  to  draw  out  the  dying  or  dead  ani- 
mal, lighted  his  lamp ;  for  the  dusk  of  approaching  night 
was  at  hand. 

Now,  the  nature  of  Texas  cattle  was  unknown  to  Jack- 
son Kummel  beyond  the  fact  that  their  horns  were  thrice 
the  length  and  spread  of  those  of  the  steers  of  Southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  that  there  was  a  poison,  about  the 
hoofs  of  the  strangers,  that,  while  it  aftected  them  not  in 
the  least,  was  death  to  all  other  cattle  with  which  they 
came  in  contact — but  what  to  Jackson  were  the  horns  and 
hoofs  of  a  dying  steer  ?  He  knew  not  that  the  strangers 
had  a  snapping-turtle  vitality,  the  ferocity  of  a  wild  bull 
to  a  man  on  foot,  and  the  speed  of  a  quarter-horse  in  com- 
parison with  his  own,  now  much  less  than  when  he  won  by 
a  neck  in  his  race  with  old  Moke's  bull — all  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  long  in  learning. 

For,  no  sooner  had  the  exhausted  steer  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  than  it  began  to  revive,  and  by  the  time  Jackson  had 
lighted  his  lamp,  it  was  able  to  rise ;  when,  with  a  bellow 
of  fright  to  find  itself  alone  in  a  strange  place,  it  crashed 
against  one  end  of  the  car  and  then  against  the  other,  and 
at  last  out  of  the  door  with  a  bound  to  the  platform, 
where,  bellowing  again,  with  lowered  head  and  elevated 
tail,  it  followed  in  the  direction  of  Jackson  fleeing  with  his 
lantern — and,  in  a  few  seconds,  passed  beneath  him,  while 
he  was  turning  over  and  over  in  the  air  fifteen  feet  above 
with  the  lantern  still  in  his  revolving  hand  and  a  broken 
"  0  mein  Gott ! — schtay  oof!"  on  his  upturning  lips ! 

Coming  down  to  the  ground,  on  the  broad  of  his  back. 
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Jackson  came  also  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  to  do 
nothing  more  in  this  world  but  return  again  to  Hannah 
and  die  in  the  harness  which  he  had  constructed  for  her. 

But  he  died  before  he  reached  his  home  and  Hannah. 
In  crossing  a  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greensburg  he 
saw  a  sight  that  sickened  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
sank  to  rise  no  more.  It  was  a  ghost ! — wherein  the  ghosts 
of  all  the  cows  which  he  had  killed  in  his  practice  through 
life  as  a  cow-doctor  were  concentrated ! — a  ghastly  thing 
in  a  familiar  but  distorted  form ! — the  skeleton  of  a  mon- 
strous cow  upon  whose  ragged  frame  a  strange  red  hide 
hung  in  loose  folds,  on  which  the  hair  was  gathered  in 
matted  masses  and  clotted  clutches  sorrowful  to  look 
upon  I — within  whose  eyes  the  light  of  life  could  keep  out 
no  longer  the  maggots  that  maw  in  the  darkness  of  death ! 
It  was  Sally  Semple's  buffalo  cow  which  he  had  encoun- 
tered— the  wretched  animal,  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion, emaciated,  tottering,  decaying  on  her  feet  in  the  con- 
finement of  civilization — a  memento  to  a  mother-in-law  of 
the  affection  of  a  son-in-law  as  far  away  from  her  in  the 
West  as  he  could  go  without  crossing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ! 

The  cow-doctor  and  the  buffalo  died  together — types 
of  Homo  and  Bos  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  except  in  such  rare  instances  as  recorded 
here  to  reveal  to  the  flitting  present  a  glimpse  of  the  re- 
ceding past. 
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"  I'll  get  her  yet !  "said  the  rich  landholder,  James  Boggs, 
in  contemplation  over  the  progress  of  his  suit  for  the  hand 
of  the  widow  Nancy  Sproull ;  "I'll  get  her  yet !  She  gave 
me  the  sack  when  she  was  a  girl,  and  took  Sam  Sproull, 
and  bred  him  a  cripple — Samuel  Sproull,  junior,  by  the 
card — Spider  Sproull,  by  common  acceptance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood !  And  now  she's  a  widow,  the  handsomest  woman 
in  the  country — if  it  were  not  for  the  loathsome  Spider 
sprawling  over  and  about  her !  augh! — and  she's  as  poor 
as  a  church  mouse ;  and  yet  she  always  pays  her  rent  when 
it's  due ;  she  must  have  a  little  sum  laid  up  somewhere  ! 
I'll  put  her  to  the  test !  I  must  drain  her  to  the  dregs  and 
beyond — strangle  the  Spider  by  starvation — and  have  her 
— have  her,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  pay  her  back  in 
her  own  coin  for  all  I  have  suffered  at  her  hands ! " 

With  the  (determination  of  the  past  five  years  of  his  life 
renewed,  Mr.  Boggs  walked  across  the  fields  to  the  little 
house,  by  the  wayside  on  the  edge  of  the  great  fiirm,  in 
which  the  widow  lived  with  her  afilicted  child,  nicknamed 
the  Spider,  on  account  of  his  deformity  in  grotesque  simi- 
larity to  a  spraddling  cob.  With  feigned  kindness  and  in 
fictitious  sport,  the  designing  man  rolled  red  apples  over 
the  floor  for  the  Spider  to  sprawl  after ;  and  with  mock 
generosity  in  his  heart,  proposed  to  the  widow  to  sell  her 
the  house  in  which  she  lived  and  the  land  on  which  it 
stood,  from  the  river  on  the  right  to  the  corner  of  his 
neighbor,  Thomas  Miles,  on  the  left,  and  back  from  the 
road  to  the  black  walnut — a  tract  containing  thirteen 
acres,  more  or  less,  and  the  whole  for  a  song — a  mere  nom- 
inal sum — simply  that  the  necessity  of  a  sufiicient  consid- 
eration in  the  deed  be  complied  with. 
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"  I  have  but  thirty  dollars  in  money,  Mr.  Boggs,  and 
five  of  that  I  will  owe  you  soon  enough  for  my  next  quar- 
ter's rent  in  advance,"  said  the  woman  in  free  and  open 
honesty. 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  so  rich,  Nancy,"  replied  Mr. 
Boggs,  with  a  look  of  deceit  on  his  face  that  his  smile  of 
enforcement  could  not  conceal.  "  Let  the  consideration  be 
tAventy  dollars.     Is  it  a  bargain,  Kancy  ? " 

"  It  is." 

"  Then,  I  will  send  for  'Squire  Jones  to  run  the  lines  and 
draw  up  the  deed — or  Nancy — there,  Sammy,  there's  the 
biggest  red  apple  in  the  county ! — or  Nancy  dear,  will  I 
send  for  Preacher  Miller  that  I  may  endow  you  with  all 
my  worldly  goods  at  once? — there,  Sammy,  play  wdth  my- 
snuff-box  ! — there,  that's  a  good  boy ! — Dearest  Nancy, 
you  know  I  have  loved  you  for  years — be  my  wife  and 
have  all  that  love  can  bestow  upon  you  that  wealth  can 
command.  Your  child  shall  be  my  child  ;  and  under  the 
care  of  the  most  skillful  surgeons  of  the  land,  his  limbs 
may  be  straightened,  and  his  life  to  himself  and  his  mother 
— and  father — be  a  blessing  not " 

"  Ps-pschew  !  ps-pschew !  ugh — ugh — ps-pschew  ! "  went 
the  Spider  who  had  opened  the  snuff-box  and  taken  sev- 
eral accidental  sniffs  at  the  dust  inside. 

''  Please  take  your  box,  Mr.  Boggs,"  said  the  Avidow, 
lifting  the  cripple  into  her  arms  and  striving  in  vain  with 
caresses  to  relieve  the  struggling  of  the  child  and  its  gasp- 
ing to  avert  the  threatened  paroxysm  of  another  sneeze ; 
"and  send  for  'Squire  Jones  at  your  pleasure  and  con- 
venience." 

Mr.  Boggs  took  his  snuff-box,  his  hat,  and  his  leave, 
and  went  after  the  'squire,  the  surveyor,  the  scriviner,  and 
the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  'squire  came,  a  long-bodied,  short-legged,  big-headed 
man,  with  a  tripod  over  one  shoulder  and  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags, containing  the  compass,  the  chain,  and  the  nine  pins 
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with  their  tags  of  red  flannel,  a  short-handled  ax,  and 
writing  material,  over  the  other ;  and  the  "  stick  "  of  the 
'squire  and  the  "stuck"  of  the  landholder  Boggs  were 
heard  at  measured  intervals  along  the  line  of  the  road, 
from  the  river  to  the  corner  of  Thomas  Miles,  and  thence 
to  the  black  walnut  on  the  side  of  which  the  surveyor  with 
his  ax  made  a  blaze,  as  high  up  as  he  could  reach  standing 
on  his  short  legs  and  using  his  short-handled  ax;  and 
thence  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

"  Why ! "  said  the  'squire,  in  astonishment,  as  he  finished 
the  survey;  "I  never  see  sich  a  plot!  It's  a  wedge,  Mr. 
Boggs.  Here's  the  head  of  the  glut  along  the  road,  and 
here's  the  pint  at  the  walnut  tree.  It's  a  wedge,  Mr. 
Boggs." 

"Yes,  'squire,  it's  a  wedge,"  responded  Mr.  Boggs,  with 
a  wink  at  the  dumpy  surveyor,  and  a  dig  intended  for  un- 
der the  seventh  rib,  that  prodded  him  in  the  neck ;  "  it's  a 
wedge  to  split  the  difference  between  the  widow,  handsome 
and  poor,  and  the  landlord,  not  overly  good-looking,  but 
rich !  You'll  see  the  point  of  the  wedge  and  the  joke  better 
when  you  come  to  write  the  deed — the  consideration  for 
this  tract  being  only  twenty  dollars !  Eh  ?  She's  a  beauty, 
aintshe,  old  fellow?" 

"She's  all  that,  and  more,"  replied  the  'squire;  ''but  the 
Spider?"  he  added,  looking  dubious  and  perplexed. 

"It'll  take  a  wedge-shaped  grave  to  bury  him  in!"  said 
the  heartless  joker,  with  another  rib-dig  in  the  neck  of  the 
short-stop  at  his  side. 

"But,"  said  the  widow,  when  she  saw  the  plot  of  the 
surveyed  tract,  "you  did  not  mean,  Mr.  Boggs,  the  land 
should  come  to  a  point  at  the  walnut — you  meant  the  tract 
should  extend  from  the  road  to  the  walnut,  and  be  of  the 
width  you  indicated  along  the  line  of  the  road  between  the 
river  and  Miles'  corner,  did  you  not? " 

The  deceit  of  Mr.  Boggs  was  beginning  to  be  defeated 
already  by  his  avarice.     He  had  intended,  as  she  detailed, 
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to  convey  to  her  a  tract  of  land,  a  i)arallelograni  in  shape, 
and  not  a  triangle ;  but,  afraid  that  sometliing  might  hap- 
pen to  prevent  his  regaining  the  land  with  the  hand  of  the 
widow — that  unlucky  snuff-box  at  the  nose  of  the  Spider! 
— he  had  lopped  it  down  one-half! 

"You  misunderstood  me,  Nancy,"  said  Mr.  Boggs,  with 
bland  assurance;  "the  lines  are  now  to  the  very  points  I 
was  particular  enough  to  mention.  I  would  not  care  for 
the  difference — a  few  acres  of  waste  land,  perhaps;  but  the 
'squire  and  I  have  an  object  in  shaping  this  wedge  with  a 
point  at  this  walnut  tree  and  the  head  at  the  road — just 
look  out  of  the  window,  'squire,  and  see  who's  coming  across 
the  bridge !  — a  wedge,  for  you,  dear  Nancy,  to  drive  to  the 
heart  of  my  possessions,  and  divide  them  between  us  when 
you  will.  However,  my  own  love,  if  you  think  more  acres 
were  intended  than  are  included  in  this  plot,  the  considera- 
tion shall  be  but  ten  dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  the  survey 
and  the  deed  paid  by  me. — There,  that  will  do,  'squire; 
you  may  now  draw  up  the  deed,  and  make  the  considera- 
tion only  ten  dollars,  instead  of  twenty — it'll  be  all  right  in 
the  end,  when  the  wedge  is  driven  home! " 

So  the  'squire  spread  his  papers  on  the  toj)  of  a  tool- 
chest,  and  seated  himself  on  the  cripple's,  stool,  and  began 
to  write  the  deed ;  the  deceitful  landlord  jjlayed  on  the 
floor  with  the  Spider ;  while  the  widow,  in  an  uneasy  and 
uncomfortable  mood,  killed  a  chicken  and  cleaned  it  and 
cooked  it  for  supper,  and  got  out  all  the  dishes  and  spoons 
which  she  had  in  the  house,  the  whitest  cloth,  and  a  jar  of 
raspberry  jam,  and  set  the  table  for  four. 

The  'squire  had  not  finished  the  deed  when  he  w^as  called 
to  supper — and,  indeed,  after  the  generous  meal  that  had 
great  effect  in  clearing  his  comprehension,  he  discovered  so 
many  defects  in  what  he  had  written,  that,  putting  the  re- 
jected deed  in  the  stove,  he  took  a  new  pen,  and  began 
again  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper. 

But  darkness  came  apace  with  the  ntght,  and  there  was 
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not  a  candle  in  the  poor  widow's  house,  and  Boggs  must 
wait  until  the  morrow  for  the  deed,  or  go  home  for  a  light 
— an  alternative  which  the  designer  accepted  with  hesita- 
tion ;  for  he  was  suspicious  of  the  good  nature  and  human- 
ity that  had  been  awakened  in  the  little  man  by  the 
warmth  of  the  widow's  generous  supper:  yet,  what  could 
he  tell  her  of  him  that  she  did  not  know  already? 

When  the  'squire  and  the  widow  were  left  together, 
sure  enough  the  better  feelings  of  the  former  came  to  the 
surface.  He  suggested  to  the  woman  to  hurry  to  her  near- 
est neighbors  and  get  another  to  witness  the  deed  besides 
himself — to  get  Thomas  Miles,  if  she  could,  to  drop  in,  as 
it  were,  accidentally,  seeing  the  unusual  light  in  the  house 
— thinking  the  child  might  be  sick — "  for,"  concluded  he, 
"  the  house  and  land  are  worth  twenty  tens — and  Boggs  is 
rich  and  you  are  poor — an'  it  never  hurts  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  of  a  tricky  mule !  " 

The  widoAv  ran  and  returned  before  the  coming  of  Boggs ; 
and  to  extend  the  time,  until  ^liles  would  come  certainly, 
she  took  from  a  shelf  of  the  cupboard  a  bottle  of  elder- 
berry wine  and  set  it  with  glasses  on  the  table.  The  land- 
lord filled  for  the  'squire  and  himself,  and  together  they 
drank  the  health  of  the  widow ;  and  again,  that  she  might 
take  heart  and  have  strength  to  drive  the  wedge  already 
set ;  and  again,  that  she  might  drown  the  'squire  in  wine 
and  send  for  the  preacher  to  hook  him  out,  and  preach  a 
sermon  on  the  evils  of  intemperance  over  his  body,  and 
then  sj^lice  Mr.  Boggs  and  the  Widow  Sproull  at  the  wal- 
nut tree  that  themselves  and  their  lands  might  be  united 
forever ;  and  again,  when — 

A  knock  at  the  door,  and  Thomas  Miles  entered — at- 
tracted by  the  light  and  thinking  the  child  might  be  sick, 
etc.,  as  had  been  suggested.  Then  the  deed  being  written, 
and  read,  the  widow  paid  the  consideration,  Mr.  Boggs  af- 
fixed his  signature  and  seal  to  the  instrument,  and  the 
'squire  and  Mr.  Miles  affixed  their  signatures  as  witnesses 
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to  the  signing,  sealing,  and  delivery  of  the  same  to  the 
widow — a  legal  title  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever  of  the 
tract  of  land  described  in  the  deed  and  in  her  possession  al- 
ready by  occuimncy. 

AVith  a  parting  drink  of  the  elderberry  wine,  and  re- 
peated congratulations  to  the  widow  on  her  purchase,  the 
three  men  together  took  their  leave — the  'squire  taking 
with  him  the  deed  to  have  it  recorded  in  the  official  de- 
pository of  the  county. 

When  the  door  was  opened,  all  stood  in  amaze  and  terror 
— the  sky  was  ablaze  with  shooting  stars  I  It  was  the 
shower  of  the  12th  of  November,  1833 — the  most  memora- 
ble natural  phenomenon  beheld  in  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania since  its  occupancy  by  the  whites.  Emboldened  in  a 
little  wliile  to  go  outside  the  house,  the  group  stood  and 
gazed  and  gaped  till  they  were  satiated  with  the  wonder — 
the  wonder  in  the  heavens  and  the  curiosity  on  earth  in  the 
Spider  who  had  crawled  out,  from  the  corner  in  which  he 
had  fallen  asleep  after  supper,  on  his  awakening  at  the 
noise  and  confusion  incident  to  the  terror  and  astonish- 
ment of  those  about  him,  and  writhed  with  the  most  gro- 
tesque gesture  and  grimace,  until  the  widow,  alarmed  lest 
he  might  go  into"  convulsions,  took  him  into  the  house, 
where  with  closed  doors  and  drawn  blinds,  she  went  to  bed 
with  him  and  quieted  him  to  sleep  in  her  arms. 

The  three  men  separated  to  go  to  their  several  homes — 
Mr.  Boggs  past  the  walnut  tree  with  the  staring  blaze  on 
its  bole  near  the  ground  ;  Mr.  Miles  along  the  road  to  the 
left  to  his  adjoining  farm  ;  and  the  short-legged  'squire, 
with  his  tripod  and  saddlebags  on  his  shoulders,  and  the 
deed  to  be  recorded  in  his  pocket,  to  the  right,  toward  the 
bridge  over  the  river,  where,  by  some  mischance,  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  the  widow's  wine,  or  blinded  with  the 
meteoric  light,  or,  looking  up  to  the  sky  when  he  should 
have  been  looking  down  on  the  earth  at  his  feet,  or,  no  mat- 
ter, now,  he  made  a  misstep  overthewingwall  of  the  bridge. 
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fell  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned — his  tripod  sticking 
where  he  fell  and  his  saddlebags  drifting  into  an  eddy  and 
lodging  in  a  projecting  mass  of  buttonwood  roots  to  reveal 
his  fate  afterward,  though  the  waters  never  gave  up  their 
dead  and  the  widow's  deed. 

Years  rolled  along — ten — fifteen  —  twenty — twenty-five 
— thirty — the  'squire  was  forgotten;  Thomas  Miles,  the 
other  witness  to  the  deed,  was  numbered  with  the  dead; 
the  Spider  was  a  cripple  still,  in  bulk  a  man,  in  intellect  a 
boy,  in  strength  a  child ;  the  widow  a  widow  still,  and 
comely  in  her  fifty-seventh  year,  working  patiently  day 
after  day  to  pay  the  taxes  on  her  little  tract  of  land  and 
support  the  Spider  and  herself;  James  Boggs,  a  bachelor 
of  sixty,  a  miser,  grizzled,  wretched  and  grim,  bent  with 
age,  but  wirey  and  tough,  and  in  daily  active  pursuit  of 
the  great,  round  silver  dollar,  rolling  ever  on  the  ground 
before  his  ever-reaching  clutch — by  day  smiling  in  the 
presence  of  the  widow  and  rejoicing  in  his  generosity  to 
her,  and  after  night  dogging  her  cow  into  distant  woods,  or 
her  pig  into  the  river  where,  swimming  for  its  life,  it  might 
cut  its  throat  with  its  fore  feet,  and  bleed  to  death  on  the 
opposite  bank. 

When,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  May,  1865,  reduced 
to  a  skeleton  by  dysentery,  and  too  poor  to  provide  any 
longer  sustenance  and  medicine,  the  widow  died,  leaving 
the  Spider  a  helpless  cripple,  without  a  friend  in  the  world. 

Too  late  the  hand  of  charity  knocked  at  the  sick  widow's 
door.  But  laggardness  makes  up  with  bounty.  The  wants 
of  the  Spider  were  supplied.  And  Boggs,  the  miser,  him- 
self must  get  a  coffin  for  the  widow,  and  reach  behind  and 
take  from  his  store  of  dollars  and  pay  for  it,  wdiich  he  did. 
And  more,  at  the  funeral  Boggs  gave  his  buggy  to  the 
preacher  and  the  Spider,  that  they  might  ride,  while  he 
awaited  their  return  at  the  house,  and  put  things  in  order. 
But  scarcely  had  the  little  procession  crossed  the  bridge, 
when  the  miser  ransacked  the  house  for  the  deed  which  he 
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had  given  the  widow — it  might  not  have  been  lost  with  the 
'squire?  a  suspicion  which  only  a  thorough  search  of  the 
house  of  the  widow  could  allay.  He  found  not  the  deed ; 
but  what  he  clutched  with  rapacious  hand  when  he  saw 
and  surmised  the  use  that  he  might  make  of,  the  receipts  he 
had  given  the  widow  for  her  rent,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
collector  for  the  taxes  which  the  widow  had  paid  since  sha 
had  purchased  the  land.  "Eh,  heh  ;  I  have  it  now!  "  the 
old  rascal  muttered  to  himself;  ''a  change  of  date  of  these 
receipts  for  rent  will  make  her  a  renter,  and  not  the  owner 
of  the  land ;  and  a  fire,  if  necessary,  will  destroy  the  tax 
receipts,  the  only  proof  to  the  contrary !  The  deed  and  the 
witnesses  gone,  the  Spider  a  child  then  and  now,  these  re- 
ceipts in  my  hands — eh,  heh !  eh,  heh  I  the  land  shall  be 
mine  again  I — eh,  heh!  eh,  heh!  When  the  railroad  Is 
built,  this  little  tract  will  be  worth  more  than  the  great 
farm  into  which  it  was  set  as  an  entering  wedge  for  the 
widow!  Eh,  heh!  eh,  heh!  I'll  drive  the  vfedge  now 
myself!" 

The  mention  of  the  wedge  brought  up  another  link  in  the 
chain  which  must  be  broken  before  the  title  of  the  widow's 
heir  to  the  wedge  fall  to  the  ground — the  point  of  the 
wedge — the  great  walnut  tree ;  though  the  tell-tale  blaze 
on  the  bole  had  been  covered  by  the  overgrowing  bark  and 
effaced,  so  nearly  that  only  the  practiced  eye  of  an  old  sur- 
veyor could  detect,  with  a  hint  of  its  existence,  a  change  of 
color  and  a  change  of  furrow  in  the  bark  over  it  that  in- 
dicated an  ancient  blaze.  It  w^as,  however,  to  James  Boggs 
a  tree  as  plainly  blazed  as  its  existence,  and  it  must  be  re- 
moved. 

The  night  following  the  day  of  the  funeral,  while  the 
Spider  lay  in  a  stupor  of  grief  in  the  lonely  house,  the 
miser  stole  away  to  the  walnut  tree,  with  an  ax,  and,  by 
the  light  of  a  waning  moon  through  the  meshes  of  a  drift- 
ing net  of  clouds,  cut  a  carf  about  the  blaze  as  high  and 
as  low  as  he  could  distinguish  in  the  uncertain  light  any 
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pos.'^ible  trace  of  its  liidden  surface,  and  carried  the  chips, 
in  a  bag  made  of  his  coat,  to  his  home,  Avhere  he  burnt 
them  before  morning. 

His  suspicions  increasing  with  his  care,  the  okl  man  in 
the  morning  took  his  ax  again,  and  felled  the  tree,  cut  a 
sawlog  from  the  butt,  rolled  it  to  one  side,  and  piled  the 
branches  on  the  stump  and  set  them  on  fire.  But  the 
branches  were  green,  and  the  day  was  wet,  and  the  flame 
of  the  fire  went  up  ;  and  when  the  fire  had  smouldered 
away,  and  the  old  man  was  weary  and  night  had  come, 
the  stump  was  charred  only  through  the  bark — all  traces, 
however,  of  recent  chopping  Avere  gone,  and  the  miser  was 
satisfied. 

The  following  morning,  with  the  suggestions  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  second  night  in  his  head,  the  old  man  renewed 
his  work  of  destruction  of  the  tree.  He  hitched  a  pair  of 
sturdy  horses  to  a  sled,  and  hauled  the  unburned  butts 
of  limbs  and  branches  to  a  distant  gully,  in  which  they 
could  be  buried  with  little  work.  Then  the  bole  of  the 
tree — it  was  too  big  to  be  burned  in  its  green  condition  with 
the  dry  wood  at  hand,  and  besides  it  was  valuable — it 
would  cut  into  newel-post  and  stair-rail  stuff;  so,  after 
rolling  it,  with  the  hook  of  a  great  chain  driven  into  the 
log,  and  the  chain  passed  around  the  log,  and  the  horses 
hitched  to  the  ring-end  of  the  chain,  into  position  on  the 
sled,  and  securing  it  Avith  the  chain,  he  hauled  it  to  a  mill 
about  three  miles  distant,  and  directed  it  to  be  sawed  im- 
mediately into  the  stuff"  Avhich  he  indicated. 

This  done,  the  miser  put  aAvay  the  sled  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  hitched  his  team  to  a  plough,  and  tore  up  the 
sod  on  each  side  of  the  blackened  stump,  and  with  the 
stones  upturned  in  ploughing,  buried  the  suspicious  object 
out  of  sight.  Engaging  then  a  plough-boy,  he  left  him  to 
continue  the  ploughing  even  to  the  back  door  of  the  little 
house.  It  Avas  not  too  late  to  plant  corn  ;  and  this  strip 
had  been  lying  waste  too  long — and  Avas  overrun  too  much 
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with  ox-eye  daisy  to  be  continued  to  the  injury  of  his  farm 
— for  the  pittance  of  rent  which  lie  had  received  from  the 
widow,  as  the  cunning  old  rascal  explained  to  the  plough- 
boy  and  the  neighbors  Avhile  the  boy  was  at  work. 

There  was  a  little  surprise  among  the  neighbors  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Boggs ;  but  the  circumstances  were  in  his  favor, 
and  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  avail  himself  of  them  at 
every  opportunity.  "  Probably,  the  poor  cripple  thinks  his 
mother  owned  the  little  tract  on  which  he  has  lived  as  long 
as  he  can  remember — in  fact,  I  wish  he  did ;  and  he  might 
set  up  a  good  claim  to  it  on  account  of  the  long  occupancy 
of  it  by  his  mother — twenty-one  years  and  over,  long  ago  ; 
but  the  receipts  for  rent  paid  by  the  widow^  during  that 
time  show  only  too  clearly  who  owned  the  land  all  the 
while.  Poor  Spider !  I  must  provide  for  him,  in  pity  for 
his  miserably  helpless  condition,"  sighed  the  miser  when- 
ever the  sufferer  was  alluded  to  ;  and  there  was  none  so  in- 
terested in  the  cripple  as  to  question  further. 

But  even  after  taking  possession  of  the  receipts,  and  al- 
tering their  dates  as  he  thought  best  to  cover  the  period  of 
the  occupancy  of  the  land  by  the  widow,  and  after  ob- 
literating the  walnut  tree,  and  ploughing  over  the  land, 
and  planting  it  in  corn,  the  miser  was  suspicious  of  the 
Spider  and  called  at  his  house,  for  the  first  time  in  five 
days  after  the  widow's  death,  to  learn  his  condition  and 
what  he  knew  and  proposed  to  do.  But,  as  far  as  he  could 
learn,  the  Spider,  reduced,  by  the  circumstances  of  hunger, 
to  go  away  from  the  house,  had  crawled  to  one  neighbor's, 
and  thence  to  another's,  and  at  length  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  he  was  known. 

And  one,  two,  three — five — ten  years  elapsed  before  the 
Spider  returned,  with  money  enough  saved  from  blacking 
boots  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  to  command  the  services  of  an 
attorn ey-at-law,  to  bring  suit  against  the  miser  to  recover 
the  tract  of  land  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother — 
a  tract  which,  as  the  miser  surmised,  had  become  in  real- 
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ity  the  centre  of  a  thrifty  railroad  town,  and  a  fortune  in 
itself. 

On  the  witnesa-stand,  the  Spider  told  as  incongruous  a 
story  as  he  himself  ^Yas  in  shape,  vrith  his  long,  sprawling, 
and  gangly  legs  and  arms,  a  body  compressed  into  a 
hump,  and  but  little  bigger  than  the  union  of  his  limbs 
could  make  it ;  a  long,  thin  neck,  and  a  huge,  misshapen, 
wabbling  head,  with  a  hoarse  voice,  and  a  hideous  grin 
when  he  spoke — an  overgrown  spider,  exciting  loathing  at 
first  rather  than  pity.  In  effect,  his  testimony  was  that  he 
remembered  the  shower  of  stars  in  '33,  and  tliat  Boggs  and 
^liles  were  at  his  nnjther's  house  with  another  man,  whose 
legs  were  so  short  that  he  sat  on  his — the  Spider's — stool, 
when  he  wrote  on  the  tool-chest ;  that  his  mother  afterward 
told  him — prima  facie  evidence,  by  the  bye — that  the  short 
legged  man  was  'Squire  Jones,  and  that  he  had  surveyed 
the  land  and  written  the  deed  for  it,  and  that  he  Avas 
drowned  in  the  river  that  night,  and  with  him  the  deed 
lost ;  that  the  land  lay  along  the  road,  now  Market  street, 
between  the  river,  now  Water  street,  on  the  right,  and  the 
corner  of  the  adjoining  farm  of  Miles,  now  Third  street,  on 
the  left,  and  extended  back  to  the  big  walnut  tree,  the 
stump  of  which  he  had  found  recently  in  a  lot  on  Front 
street;  that  he  had  gone  with  a  surveyor  to  the  stump, 
preserved  under  a  pile  of  stones  and  by  the  charring  of  its 
surface,  and  discovered  a  blaze  on  it,  and  cut  a  block  from 
the  stump  that  displayed  the  blaze,  from  a  depth  within  to 
the  bark  without,  the  annual  rings  of  growth  on  the  block 
between  the  blaze  and  the  bark,  being  thirty,  one  for  every 
year  from  the  time  the  blaze  was  made  by  'Squire  Jones  in 
1833  to  the  fall  preceding  the  time  his  mother  died  in  1865  ; 
that,  hearing  chopping  in  the  direction  of  the  tree  the  night 
after  his  mother  was  buried,  he  had  crawled  to  a  spot  where 
he  saw  the  defendant,  Boggs,  cut  the  tree  across  the  blaze 
which  he  had  known  from  childhood  ;  and  that  afraid  that 
Boggs  would  kill  him,  if  he  did  not  go  out  of  his  reach,  he 
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had  gone  first  to  Miles's  where  he  had  told  Jacob  what  he 
had  seen  ;  that  he  had  staid  in  the  city  until  he  got  strong 
enough  to  protect  himself  and  money  enough  to  demand  his 
rights  in  court  and  be  heard  ;  that  he  had  seen  his  mother 
pay  the  taxes  on  the  tract — in  corroboration  of  which  his 
attorney  offered  in  evidence  the  official  record  of  the  asses- 
sor and  collector  in  which  the  property  was  assessed  in  the 
name  of  the  widow  ;  and  that  he  had  heard  his  mother  say 

that  she  owned  the  land "  But,"  asked  the  attorney 

for  the  defendant,  "  Avas  Boggs  present  when  you  heard  her 
make  these  assertions  ?  "  "  No."  "  Then,  if  the  court  please, 
the  statement  of  the  witness  is  not  evidence,"  concluded  the 
attorney ;  in  which,  however,  he  was  not  sustained — the 
court  ruling  that  it  was,  prima  facie,  evidence,  but  not  con- 
clusive, and  a  fact  for  the  jury.  On  cross-examination,  he 
declared  that  to  his  knowledge  he  had  never  seen  a  deed  for 
the  land  in  the  possession  of  his  mother ;  that  he  had  heard 
his  mother  say  that  she  had  paid  rent  to  Boggs,  l)ut  thought 
that  she  referred  to  a  time  before  that  she  had  purchased 
the  land.  "  Never  mind  what  you  thought,"  said  the  attor- 
ney gruffly  ;  "  tell  us  distinctly,  whether  or  not  you  ever 
heard  your  mother  say  that  she  paid  rent  to  Mr.  Boggs  ?  " 
"  I  have  heard  her  say  so."  "  That  will  do  then,"  concluded 
the  attorney,  in  a  satisfied  tone. 

The  next  witness  was  Jacob  ]\Iiles,  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Miles,  a  playmate  of  the  Spider  in  their  childhood. 
He  testified  that  before  his  father's  death,  Boggs  came  to 
his  father's  house,  and  on  one  occasion  engaged  in  an  angry 
dispute  with  his  father  about  the  boundaries  of  the  widow's 
land ;  that  his  father  told  Boggs  that  he  had  heard  the 
deed  read  before  he  signed  his  name,  as  a  witness  to  it  with 
'Squire  Jones,  and  that  he  understood  the  boundaries  of  the 
tract  to  include  the  whole  strip  between  his — Miles's — 
farm  and  the  river  back  as  far  as  the  big  walnut  tree,  and 
that  he  would  swear  to  that  in  court  if  he  was  ever  called 
on  to  do  so ;  while  Boggs  maintained  that  the  widow's 
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tract  ran  to  a  point  at  the  walnut,  and  intimated  that  my 
flither  and  the  widow  wanted  to  cheat  him  out  of  the  whole 
strip  ;  that  he  had  heard  his  father  tell  about  the  shoot- 
ing stars  in  '33,  and  what  he  was  doing  that  he  happened 
to  be  up  so  late,  namely,  that  he  had'  gone  over  to  Widow 
Sproull's  to  witness  a  deed  to  her  for  the  land  on  which 
she  lived,  and  that  that  was  the  night  'Squire  Jones  was 
drowned  ;  that  he — the  witness — had  found  the  saddlebags 
of  the  'squire,  and  had  it  in  his  possession  with  the  short- 
handled  ax  which  he  had  found  in  it — an  ax  which  he  ex- 
hibited in  court ;  and  that  the  Spider  had  told  him,  as  he 
testified,  that  he  had  seen  Boggs  cut  the  tree,  and  that  he — 
the  witness — had  gone  over  to  the  place  where  the  tree  had 
stood  and  saw  the  blacked  stump  already  partly  covered 
with  stones.  Cross-examined,  he  stated  that  it  was  twenty 
yeai's  since  the  dispute  between  his  father  and  Boggs. 
"  Now,  on  your  solemn  oath,"  demanded  the  attorney  for 
the  defendant,  "  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  can  you  say 
that  your  father  said  that  he  had  witnessed  the  signing  of 
a  deed  and  not  a  lease  or  any  other  paper  by  which  the 
widow  might  retain  possession  of  the  land  ?  "  ''  I  don't  know 
that  I  can,"  responded  the  witness.  "  Well,  I  know,  the 
court  knows,  the  jury  knows — everybody  knows,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  about  a  matter  in  which  you 
were  not  interested,  neither  you  nor  anybody  else  could 
swear  positively  it  was  either  a  deed  or  a  lease  that  was 
spoken  of,  when  either  would  cover  the  possession  of  the 
property  in  dispute.  That  will  do,  Mr,  Miles,"  concluded 
the  attorney,  with  a  bland  smile  of  assurance  that  carried 
conviction  with  it. 

The  next  witness  was  the  sawyer,  who  produced  his 
books,  and  testified  to  the  sawing  of  a  walnut  log  for  Boggs 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1865;  that  the  log  was  green, 
and  that  it  cut  into  so  many  feet  of  timber,  and  that  it 
would  have  fit  on  the  stump  Avhich  he  had  examined  re- 
cently in  the  lot  on  Front  street;  that  it  was  the  only  saw- 
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ing  he  had  done  for  Boggs;  and  that  he  thought — "Never 
mind  what  you  thought ! "  said  the  attorney  for  the  defend- 
ant, gruffly  interrupting  him;  "thought  is  not  evidence;  or 
that  Irishman's  owl  that  said  nothing,  but  kept  up  a  divil 
of  a  think  in',  had  be'en  put  on  the  \vitness-stand  in  your 
stead!  That  will  do!  I  have  no  cross-examination  for 
keeping  up  a  divil  of  athinkin'!"  And  the  sawyer  sat 
down,  amid  a  general  guffaw  in  the  court-room,  and  the 
repeated  cries  of  "  Silence !  Silence  in  the  court !  "  by  the 
awakened  tip-staffs. 

The  next  witness  was  a  surveyor,  called  as  an  expert,  to 
explain  to  the  jury  the  significance  of  the  blacked  block 
which  he  held  in  his  hand — of  the  blaze  on  it,  and  the  an- 
nual rings  of  growth,  their  number,  etc.,  and  where  he  had 
cut  the  block  from  the  stump.  "  But,"  demanded  the  at- 
torney for  the  defendant,  on  cross-examination,  "  did  you 
ever  see  before  a  blaze  on  a  tree  so  low  that  any  part  of  it 
w^ould  be  left  on  the  stump  after  the  tree  had  been  cut 
down  by  a  man  of  ordinary  height — as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Boggs  ?  "     "  No  ;  but  I  understand  that  'Squire  Jones  was 

very "     "  You  understand  everything  but  the  nature 

of  evidence  !  I  repeat,  did  you  ever  see  a  blaze  made  by  a 
surveyor  as  low  as  the  top  of  the  stump  from  which  you  cut 

this  block  ? "     "  I  never  did ;    but  I  can  imagine " 

"  Yes ;  you  can  imagine  everything  but  evidence,  sir.  Now, 
one  more  question  and  you  can  imagine  yourself  then, 
what  you  please,  an  expert  of  a  blockhead  over  the  stump 
of  a  cigar  to  show  on  whose  plantation  the  tobacco  was  cut, 
and  by  whom,  and  when,  and  all  about  it — you  can  imag- 
ine, what  you  please,  but,  on  your  oath,  I  want  you  to  state 
whether  or  not  there  might  be  accidental  abrasions  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  as  low  as  the  top  of  a  stump,  which  might 
be  mistaken  forty  years  afterward  for  a  probable  blaze  in  a 
most  improbable  place?  "  "  There  might  be  ;  I  can  imag- 
ine   "     "  Yes  ;  there  might  be  ;  and  you  can  imagine 

yourself  off  the  stand,  now." 
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!N'or  was  the  effect  of  the  breaking  down  of  this  Avitness 
lessened  by  another  surveyor's  stating  that  no  matter 
whether  the  bhize  was  made  high  or  low,  the  water,  finding 
its  way  below  the  cut  between  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
would  leave  a  trace  as  significant  and  as  imperishable  as 
the  blaze  itself;  for,  admitting  the  possibility  of  accidental 
abrasions,  the  evidence  of  the  block  in  court  was  weakened 
more  than  before.  However,  when  pushed  a  little  too  far 
on  the  cross-examination,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  accident  can  counterfeit  the  clean,  sharp  cut  made 
by  an  ax  which  was  to  be  found  on  the  block  in  court,  that 
started  a  wedge  of  reaction  ;  which,  however,  sprang  out 
of  the  crevice,  suddenly,  when  he  admitted  that  trees  were 
hacked  sometimes  by  men  and  boys,  without  any  intention 
of  blazing,  and  that  the  ax-marks  on  the  block  might  have 
been  made  in  that  way. 

Next  the  attorney  for  the  Spider  called  several  persons 
to  the  stand  to  testify  to  the  very  short  legs  of  'Squire 
Jones  drowned  forty  years  before,  and  to  the  common  re- 
port that  the  Widow  Sproull  owned  the  land  on  which  she 
lived — the  first  of  which  was  dubious  hearsay,  and  the  sec- 
ond a  matter  of  very  limited  and  uncertain  remark.  In- 
deed when  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiflT  rested  in  the  case, 
after  offering  the  piece  of  charred  wood  in  evidence,  he  was 
sick  at  heart  with  apprehension  ;  he  had  elicited  nothing 
from  the  examination  of  his  witnesses  that  could  not  be  ex- 
plained as  readily  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  lease,  which  he 
knew  W' ould  be  the  defence  of  Boggs,  as  by  the  theory  of 
his  client,  of  a  lost  deed.  In  fact,  had  the  case  gone  to  the 
jury  then,  as  it  was,  without  a  defence  other  than  that  sug- 
gested in  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  it  is  very 
probable  the  jury  would  have  returned  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  defendant,  though,  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
as  elsewhere,  the  proverb  obtains  that  "  God  Almighty 
knows  all  things,  except  what  the  verdict  of  a  traverse  jury 
will  be !  ''     However,  there  are  as  many  good  cases  spoiled 
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by  bad  inanagement,  as  there  are  bad  cases  improved  by 
good,  and  this  \vas  of  them. 

The  attorney  for  Boggs  had  prepared  an  elaborate  de- 
fence, and  he  must  make  it,  and  with  as  much  flourish  as 
possible,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  give  a  color  of  rea- 
son for  the  big  fees  which  he  was  squeezing  out  of  the  miser, 
the  tighter  the  screws  of  the  case  were  turned.  In  his 
opening  speech,  he  set  forth  his  defence  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  that  the  widow  was  a  tenant  of  Boggs ;  that  the 
land  was  assessed  in  her  name  because  the  taxes  were  in- 
cluded in  the  rent  which  she  j^aid ;  that  the  estate  of 
Samuel  Sproull,  the  husband  of  the  widow,  consisted  only 
of  an  acre  lot  which,  as  the  record  shows,  was  divided  be- 
tween the  physician  who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness 
and  the  undertaker  Avho  buried  him,  in  payment  of  their 
fiees,  leaving  his  widow  consequently  so  poor  that  she  could 
not  have  bought  and  paid  for  the  one-twxntieth  of  the  tract 
claimed  by  the  plaintiff  as  her  heir ;  that  the  plaintiff,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Spider,  was  non  compos  mentis  ;  that 
he  was  not  the  son  of  Widow  Sproull,  but  a  foundling,  and 
never  legally  adopted  by  the  widow  as  her  child  ;  and  that 
the  case  was  simply  the  ingenious  machination  of  several 
unprincipled  persons,  directed  by  the  advice  of  counsel 
learned  in  the  law — "  aided  and  abetted,  he  w^ould  say,  but 
he  would  not  intimate  even  remotely  that  the  motives  of 
his  brother  counselor  were  not  as  honest  and  pure  as  his 
own — no  !  no  !  God  forbid  that  any  thought,  remotely  sa- 
voring of  conspiracy  to  rob  any  man,  should  be  harbored, 
hinted  at,  or  charged  to  any  one,  by  anybody  at  this 
bar!" 

The  defendant,  James  Boggs,  took  the  stand — a  little, 
stooped  man  of  seventy,  with  bright,  black  eyes,  shaggy 
eyebrows,  a  tuft  of  straggling,  bristly  hairs  on  the  back  of 
his  nose  near  the  point,  and  short,  wdiite,  brushy  hair  on 
end  over  his  cubic  head.  In  detail,  he  gave  his  testimony 
in  accordance  with  the  opening  speech  of  his  attorney. 
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stating  boldly,  with  respect  to  the  Spider,  that  from  his  in- 
fancy he  had  been  regarded  by  the  neighborhood  as  an 
idiot ;  and,  with  respect  to  his  parentage,  the  common  story 
forty  years  ago  was,  that  his  mother  was  a  half-breed 
Indian,  a  strolling  strumpet,  known  as  Mohawk  Mag,  who, 
conceiving  in  the  embrace  of  a  long,  lop-sided,  traveling 
tinker,  known  as  Lantern  Jim,  and  frightened  during 
pregnancy  by  a  big  bloated  spider  running  over  her  body, 
w^as  delivered  afterward  of  a  monster  so  terrifying  to  her 
that  she  fled  the  country,  leaving  the  child  to  be  picked  up 
by  Mrs.  Sproull,  and  cared  for  and  nursed,  till,  in  the  good- 
ness of  .her  heart,  and  in  pity  of  the  helpless  condition  of 
the  monster,  she  learned  to  regard  and  love  it  as  if  it  were 
indeed  her  child — in  confirmation  of  which  horrible  story, 
the  witness  had  the  fact  that  the  monster  had  been  known 
from  childhood  as  the  Spider;  and  the  fact  that  Samuel 
Sproull  and  his  wife  Nancy  were  as  comely  persons  as  any 
in  the  township — that  Nancy,  in  particular,  was  regarded 
commonly  the  prettiest  woman  and  the  best  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  she 
should  be  the  mother  of  such  a  hideous  deformity  as  the 
Spider — that,  indeed,  he  had  sought  in  marriage  the  hand 
of»  the  widows  and  was  particular  to  inquire  about  the 
Spider,  and  heard  his  history  from  her  own  lips,  as  he  had 
detailed  it;  and  that  he  would  have  married  her,  but  she 
would  not  give  up  the  cripple,  to  which  she  had  become 
attached,  and  so  used  to  his  ugly  deformity  that  she  ap- 
peared not  to  notice  it. 

The  attorney  for  Boggs  then  handed  the  witness  a  num- 
ber of  papers,  which  he  identified — thirty  of  them  a  series 
of  tax  receipts  which  the  widow  had  given  him  as  vouchers 
that  she  had  paid  the  taxes  as  she  had  agreed  to  do,  as 
part  of  the  rent  from  the  time  the  written  lease  was  made 
in  1833  to  the  time  of  her  death  in  1865;  and  eight  were 
odd  receipts  for  rent  which  she  had  paid  him — one  bearing 
date,  1  January,  1832,  in  advance  for  the  first  quarter's  rent 
20 
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which  she  had  paid — another  bearing  date,  1  January, 
1865,  in  advance  to  1  April,  1865,  the  last  rent  which  she 
had  paid  him — she  being  in  his  debt  during  her  illness  in 
the  current  quarter  in  which  she  died ;  while  the  last  paper 
identified  was  the  receipt  of  the  undertaker  to  Boggs  for 
the  coffin  in  which  the  widow  w^as  buried — leaving  the 
court  and  jury  to  infer  that  the  widow^,  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  far  from  owning  the  tract  of  land  on  which  she 
lived,  was  so  poor  that  she  must  be  buried  by  the  generos- 
ity of  a  landlord  to  whom  she  was  already  in  arrears  for 
rent! 

At  random,  the  attorney  for  the  Spider,  rolling  a  piece 
of  paper  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  objected  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  papers,  offered  in  evidence,  until  he 
had  examined  them  severally  and  subjected  the  witness  to 
a  cross-examination  concerning  them. 

The  receipt  of  the  undertaker  was  passed  without  com- 
ment, other  than  noting  the  amount  $27.75. 

The  tax-receipts  came  next  under  observation  and  con- 
sideration. "  What  are  these  endorsements,  Mx.  Boggs  ?  " 
"  The  dates  of  my  receipt  and  filing  of  the  vouchers,"  re- 
plied the  witness  with  assurance  and  composure.  Then, 
filling  his  hands  with  the  slips  of  paper,  arranged  like 
cards,  with  the  endorsements  in  the  semi-circles  on  their 
surface  toward  him,  the  attorney,  scarcely  repres'sing  the 
emotion  that  was  gathering  in  him,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  w^riting  before  him,  said,  "  These  cover  a  period  of  time 
of  thirty  years ? "  "Yes,  sir."  "Thirty  years  is  a  long 
time — very  nearly  the  period  allotted  to  a  generation  of 
mankind?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "And  in  that  longtime — that 
almost  the  time  of  a  generation  of  mankind,  you,  Mr. 
Boggs,  have  written  with  the  same  pen  and  used  the  same 
bottle  of  ink  ? "  the  attorney  asked  with  electrifying  em- 
phasis and  point  in  his  speech,  displaying  the  writing  be- 
fore the  astonished  eyes  of  the  witness,  and  then  before  the 
staring  eyes  of  the  jury,  and  the  twinkling  eyes  of  the 
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judge,  before  the  attorney  for  Boggs  could  possess  himself 
of  the  papers  and  point  out  innumerable  shades  in  the 
color  of  the  ink  and  the  most  glaring  differences  in  the 
scratching  of  as  many  as  thirty  different  pens  at  thirty 
different  periods  in  the  increasing  decrepitude  of  the  old 
man !  But  the  shock  to  the  witness,  his  confusion  and 
hesitation,  and  the  general  awakening  at  the  sudden  turn 
which  the  inference  of  the  attorney's  question  had  given 
the  case,  in  despite  of  all  that  was  said  and  done  to  the 
contrary,  in  effect  marked  a  decided  score  for  the  cause 
of  the  cripple. 

Encouraged,  and  excited  to  keenness  by  his  success,  the 
attorney  boldly  asserted  that  the  pen,  the  ink,  and  the 
handwriting  on  the  tax-receipts  were  the  same — that  the 
endorsements  were  made  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
that  he  regarded  it  as  "  a  foreshadowing  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous frauds  that  would  be  unearthed  before  the  trial 
came  to  a  close,  to  show  conclusiyely  to  any  intelligent  jury 
the  nefarious  means  by  which  his  innocent  client  had  been 
dispossessed  of  the  lands  of  his  inheritance !  " 

The  rent-receipts  then  were  taken  up.  "These  are  re- 
ceipts, in  your  handwriting,  to  Xancy  Sproull,  for  rent  paid 
by  her  to  you?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  When  did  you  write  them, 
sir — before  or  after  the  widow's  death?"  demanded  the 
lawyer,  with  a  little  insolence  in  his  tone.  "  I  wrote  them 
at  the  times  specified  in  the  dates."  ''  Well,  sir,  you  wrote 
these  receipts  at  the  times  specified  in  the  dates,  and  gave 
them  to  the  widow  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Then,  how  came  they 
into  your  possession?"  *' I  got  them  in  the  widow's 
house,"  said  the  W'itness  with  hesitation ;  and  then,  after 
repeated  questions,  he  told  of  his  lending  his  buggy  at  the 
funeral  to  the  preacher  and  the  Spider,  and  his  finding  the 
receipts  in  their  absence.  "  You  searched  the'^house,  then, 
during  the  absence  of  the  plaintiff  at  the  funeral?"  "Well, 
no  ;  I  did  not  search  the  whole  house ;  I  looked  in  a  drawer 
to  find  a  piece  of  paper  to  light  my  pipe,  and  found  the  re- 
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ceipts,  and  took  them  to  show "  "  Never  mind ;  you  took 

that  which  you  had  no  right  to  take — that  which  was  the 
property  of  another — you  confess  on  the  witness-stand  to 
larceny,  sir!  "  declared  the  attorney;  for  which  conclusive 
accusation  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  court;  after  apolo- 
gizing for  which,  however,  he  proceeded,  well  satisfied  that 
he  had  scored  another  point  for  his  client. 

"Well,  sir,  you  looked  in  the  drawer  to  find  a  piece  of 
paper  with  which  to  light  your  pipe  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Did 
you  find  a  piece  of  paper  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Did  you  light 
your  pipe  with  it  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Now,  sir,  was  not  that 
piece  of  paper,  which  you  found  in  the  drawer,  and  with 
which  you  lighted  your  pipe,  the  deed  by  which  you  con- 
veyed the  tract  of  land  to  the  wddoAV  in  1833 — was  it  not 
your  deed  to  the  widows  sir?"  "No,  sir."  "What  was 
it ? "  "I  don't  know."  "  Well,  the  jury  can  infer  it  was 
the  deed" — a  remark  scarcely  uttered,  before  the  attorney 
for  Boggs  appealed  to  the  court  for  protection  for  his  client, 
and  that  his  learned  brother,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintifi",  be 
confined  to  the  rules  of  practice  requiring  fairness  in  the 
trial  of  all  cases. 

After  another  reproof  from  the  court,  and  another  point 
scored  for  the  Spider,  the  attorney,  after  examining  the  re- 
ceipts carefully  and  comparing  them  wdth  the  tax-receipts, 
continued  the  cross-examination.  "  Thirty  annual  tax  re- 
ceipts, and  only  eight  quarterly  rent-receipts — where  are 
the  remaining  rent-receipts?"  "I  must  have  left  them  in 
the  draw^er — I  did  leave  some  papers  there,  I  know." 
"Yes;  and  look  at  these  receipts — January,  April,  July, 
October — if  it  were  not  for  the  figures  indicating  the  years, 
they  would  cover  the  period  of  the  two  years  of  1832  and 
1833,  when,  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact,  the  widow 
was  your  tenant?"  "Yes,  sir."  "And  then,  simply  by 
using  the  same  pen  with  which  you  endorsed  the  tax  re- 
ceipts, and  the  same  ink,  by  changing  the  figures  of  these 
dates,  you  could  put  the  dates  any  place  you  pleased  with- 
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in  the  period  between  1833  and  1865 — could  you  not  have 
done  so  ?"  ''  I  didn't,  though,"  answered  the  old  man,  the 
sweat  starting  on  his  brow,  and  standing  in  great  beads? 
until  breaking  and  losing  themselves  in  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows. "  Answer  the  question,  sir — could  you  have  altered 
these  dates  ?  "  "I  wouldn't  have  done  so,  if  I  could." 
"  Answer  the  question,  sir — could  you  with  the  same  pen 
and  ink  which  you  used  in  endorsing  the  tax  receipts — 
could  you  have  changed  the  figures  of  these  rent-receipts — 
a  3  here  into  a  5 — a  2  here  into  a  4  ?  You  will  not  an- 
sw^er?  .Then,  I  must  ask  the  court  to  compel  you  to  an- 
swer ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  while  you  are  considering 
your  answer,  I  will  state  my  objections  to  the  admissibility 
of  these  receipts  as  evidence  by  you,  whether  they  be  bona 
fide  documents  or  base  forgeries  !" 

The  argument  of  the  attorney,  in  brief,  was  that  the  re- 
ceipts in  the  hands  of  the  plaintifiT,  would  be  evidence  that 
moneys  had  been  paid  by  his  mother  to  the  defendant ;  but 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant,  in  whose  handwriting 
they  were,  they  showed  no  more  than  the  fact  that  the  de- 
fendant could  write  as  well  under  one  date  as  another. 
With  respect  to  which  objection  the  court  withheld  a  deci- 
sive opinion,  until  the  validity  of  the  documents  would  be 
determined — if  genuine  they  might  be  evidence,  and  con- 
clusive of  the  fact  that  the  widow  was  a  tenant ;  if  forgeries, 
the  presumptions  of  crime  would  attach  to  those  by  whom 
they  are  used,  and  both  should  be  considered  fully  in  an 
other  court — the  Quarter  Sessions."  Then,  looking  stead- 
ily for  a  minute  into  the  folds  of  a  red  bandana  handker- 
chief, as  if  in  abstract  consideration  of  the  remotest  possi- 
bilities of  the  act,  His  Honor  sneezed  a  magisterial  sneeze, 
wiped  with  dignified  composure  his  judicial  chin,  and  re- 
sumed his  equable  if  not  equitable  silence. 

The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff"  continued  his  cross-exami- 
nation. "It  was  a  lease  that  was  witnessed  by  'Squire 
Jones  and  Thomas  Miles  on  the  night  of  the  shower  of  me- 
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teorp  in  '33?"  "Yes,  sir."  "ThL;  lease  you  found  in  the 
drawer  where  you  got  the  rent-receipts — possibly  it  was  the 
lease  you  took  with  which  to  light  your  pipe?"  ''Xo;  the 
lease  was  taken  by  'Squire  Jones  to  be  recorded."  "A 
lease  to  be  recorded ! — Yes,  yes — speak  a  little  louder  that 
the  jury  may  h";ar  you  distinctly — 'Squire  Jones  took  the 
lease  to  have  it  recorded  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  And  I  j)resume 
the  'squire  ran  the  lines  of  the  tract  of  land  leased  to  the 
widow  that  day  ?  "  "  Yes,  there  was  a  dispute  between  the 
widow  and  myself  about  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  rented, 
and  the  'squire  was  called  in  to  make  a  survey  of  the  tract 
and  draw  up  a  lease."  '*  What  did  the  widow  claim  that 
she  paid  rent  for?"  "The  strip  of  land  between  the  river 
and  Miles'  post,  as  far  back  from  the  road  as  the  walnut 
tree — a  tract  of  thirteen  acres."  "And  what  did  you  rent 
to  her?"  "The  land  between  the  river  and  Miles'  corner, 
running  back  to  a  point  at  the  walnut  tree — a  tract  of  six 
and  a  half  acres."  "  And  'Squire  Jones  made  the  survey?" 
'*  Yes,  sir."  "  As  is  the  custom,  then,  of  surveyors,  he  made 
a  blaze  on  the  tree  ?  "  "  He  did  not."  "  Why  not  ? "  "  It 
was  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a  lease."  "  Yet  he 
had  w'ith  him  his  short-handled  ax  with  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  blaze  trees  when  surveying?  "  "  Such  an  ax,  I 
am  told,  was  found  with  his  compass  and  chain  in  the  sad- 
dle-bags." "  Yet,  for  the  purposes  of  a  lease  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  survey  of  the  tract,  and  the  lease  recorded, 
and  not  necessary  to  have  a  blaze  on  a  convenient  tree  at 
the  most  important  corner?"  "I  object,  if  the  court 
please,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  springing  to  his 
feet;  "I  object  to  my  learned  brother  arguing  the  case 
with  the  W'itness.  He  is  engaged  ostensibly  in  cross-exam- 
ining the  witness,  but  in  reality  he  is  arguing  the  ca.se 
point  by  point  before  the  jury."  The  court,  however,  felt 
the  force  of  the  objection  only  enough  to  make  him  take 
out  his  red  handkerchief  and  look  into  it,  but  neither  to 
sneeze  or  say  a  word.     The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  con- 
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tinued.  "  Now,  I  perceive  that  the  survey,  if  made  as  you 
say  it  was  made,  would  make  the  tract  rented  by  the 
widow  a  long  wedge?"  "Yes,  sir."  "And  leave  you  a 
w^edge  on  each  side  of  it?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Which  three 
wedges,  in  the'  strip  between  the  river  and  Miles'  line,  for 
farming  purposes,  would  be  practically  useless?  "     "AVell, 

as  for  that,  forty  years  ago,  I  allowed  my  part  of  it  to  lie 
Avaste."    "Was  the  tract  rented  to  the  widow  ever  fenced?" 

"  No."  "  What  was  the  use,  then,  of  having  it  surveyed 
with  such  exactness,  and  the  lease  sent  to  be  recorded  with 
such  extraordinary  circumspection  ?  "  "  Well,  I  don't  know 
— it's  been  a  long  while  ago."  "  Yes ;  it's  been  a  long  while 
ago ;  and  I  think  twelve  men  can  tell  better  than  one  why 
this  wedge-shaped  tract,  so  extraordinary  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, was  made ;  and  I  think  they  will  tell  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  hedging  for  half  the  strip,  in  case  an  intelligent 
jury  decides  in  favor  of  the  poor,  helpless,  crippled  plaintiff, 
deprived  of  his  estate  by  the  flimsy  pretext  of  a  lease  that 
has  every  circumstantial  characteristic  of  a  deed.  You 
want  to  save  half  the  land  in  dispute  by  the  ingenious  sub- 
terfuge of  this  wedge!"  When  again  objected  to,  and 
called  to  order  by  the  court,  the  counsel  for  the  Spider 
again  apologized  with  a  complacent  smile,  and  scored 
another  for  his  client. 

"  Now,  you  declare,  Mr.  Boggs,  that  the  j^laintiff  is  an 
idiot — that  he  has  not  comprehension  enough  to  know  what 
he  is  saying  or  doing,  or  whether  he  is  lying  or  telling  the 
truth  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir  ;  according  to  common  report,  he  has 
been  an  idiot  from  childhood."  "  Well,  when  he  came  home 
from  his  mother's  funeral,  and  foilnd  that  the  house  had 
been  robbed  in  his  absence,  did  it  show  idiocy  in  him  to 
suspect  the  man  whom  he  left  in  the  house  when  he  went 
away  and  found  in  it  when  he  returned — and  particularly 
when  the  papers  of  which  he  was  robbed  would  divest  him 
of  the  title  to  the  land  and  place  it  in  the  man  who  remained 
in  the  house  ?  "     "It  shows  great  injustice  to  my  humanity, 
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sir,  as  evidenced  in  the  receipt  for  the  coffin  in  which  his 
mother  was  buried,"  replied  the  old  man  with  a  little  gall 
in  his  speech,  "  But  was  it  not  worth  the  price  of  twenty 
or  forty  coffins  to  get  possession  of  the  deed  of  the  widow 
for  her  land,  if  in  the  drawer  with  the  rent-receipts  and 
other  papers  suitable  for  making  lighters  for  a  pipe  ?  " 
asked  the  attorney  with  equal  bitterness  and  a  great  deal 
more  point — a  question  that  was  not  answered.  "  Again, 
when  the  helpless  cripple  saw  this  very  same  man,  who  of 
all  others  was  most  likely  to  dispossess  him — when  he  saw 
you,  Mr.  Boggs,  chopping  at  the  landmark,  the  line-tree, 
the  big  walnut,  at  an  unusual  liour  of  the  night,  was  it 
idiocy  in  him  to  suspect  your  design  and  to  fear  3^ou  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  take  himself  out  of  your  reach  as  soon  as 
possible  ?  "  "  He  had  no  reason  for  fearing  me ;  and  as  for 
chopping  the  tree — it  was  my  own,  to  chop  it  by  night  or 
day,  when  I  saw  fit — that  was  nobody's  business  but  my 
own."  ''  Except,"  suggested  the  lawyer  with  cool  and  cut- 
ting insinuation, — "  except,  when  the  tree  happens  to  be 
a  landmark  presided  over  by  the  genius  of  the  statutes  ol 
Pennsylvania  which  make  it  a  criminal  offence  to  deface  or 
remove  such  landmark.  I  think,  Mr.  Boggs,  a  little  of  the 
idiocy  that  characterizes  the  plaintiff  in  all  that  he  has 
done  in  this  case,  would  go  a  long  way  to  relieve  the  de- 
fendant of  an  accumulation  of  suspicion  and  presumption 
of  crime,  that  discovered  to  be  fact,  in  the  most  minor  par- 
ticular, will  come  down  like  an  avalanche  upon  his  hoary 
head  and  bury  him  so  deep  that  a  term  of  his  remaining 
years  would  not  extricate  him  from  the  penitentiary  !  "  Fol- 
lowing which  little  speech,  there  was  the  usual  objection, 
and  reproof  by  the  court;  but  the  jury  got  the  benefit  of 
the  intimation,  and  another  point  was  notched  for  the 
Spider. 

With  respect  to  the  parentage  of  his  client,  the  attorney 
for  the  plaintiff  had  no  cross-examination  to  make — in  re- 
buttal, he  would  show  by  such  proof  that  only  the  father  or 
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mother  of  the  child  could  controvert  that  the  plaintiff  was 
the  son  of  Nancy  Sprooll. 

A  number  of  witnesses  in  succession  then  were  called, 
who  testified  to  the  idiocy  of  the  Spider ;  to  the  unreliability 
of  the  character  of  Jacob  Miles  for  truth  and  veracity ;  to 
the  poverty  of  Samuel  Sproull  at  his  death ;  to  the  value 
of  the  tract  in  dispute  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  purchase, 
and  the  inability  of  the  widow  to  purchase  it;  and  to  the 
reputed  illegitimacy  and  mongrel  parentage  of  the  child. 
A  simple  man  of  sixty,  who,  when  ]ie  listened  and  talked, 
drew  his  scalp  down  over  his  brow  and  cocked  his  ears  for- 
ward, like  a  bulldog,  declared  "  thet  he  al'ays  understood 
the  Spider  wuz  a  morphodite — thet  he  never  'zactly  hearn 
tell  w'at  thet  wuz — but  he  calkilated  it  was  somethin' 
thet  jes  come  without  nary  father  nur  mother,  like  a  seven- 
teen-year locus',  ez  jes  crawls  out  of  the  ground,  an'  splits 
hisself  across  the  back,  an'  'gins  to  zip  around  an'  holler  ez 
soon  ez  he  is  dry !  "  Another  old  man,  who  carried  the 
rattle  of  a  rattlesnake  in  his  hat  as  a  prophylactic  against 
headache,  and  the  triangular  jaAV-plates  of  the  white  perch 
in  his  pocket  to  secure  good  luck  in  all  his  enterprises, 
gave  another  anomalous  generation  for  the  Spider  which  is 
worthy  of  note — "  he  wuz  grubbin'  bourtree  fur  Boggs,  an' 
he  hear  somethin'  go  ke-plash,  plash,  through  the  pond — 
an'  he  look  up  an'  see  Mohawk  Mag  a-wadin'  round  in  the 
water  up  to  her  middle,  like  ez  she  wuz  ketchin'  tortles — 
an'  the  pon'  wuz  jes  lousy  with  frog-spawn — an'  the  nex' 
time  he  see  Mag,  he  see  somethin'  wuz  up — an'  the  nex' 
thing  he  knowed,  Nancy  Sproull  had  foun'  the  Spider,  an' 
wuz  a-bringin'  him  up  by  hand  on  bam-bees  an'  blue- 
bottle flies ! " 

When  the  defence  rested,  despite  the  points  scored  for 
the  Spider  during  the  cross-examination  of  Boggs,  the  cur- 
rent of  the  evidence  seemed  to  be  running  in  the  channel 
of  Boggs,  and  the  Spider  was  left  a  dry,  abandoned  head- 
race to  a  broken-down  mill.     Little  by  little,  however,-  as 
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the  rebutting  testimony  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  the  wa- 
ters left  the  bed  of  Boggs  and  flowed  toward  the  Spider,  as 
in  a  flood  in  the  forebay  of  a  mill  in  staunch  repair.  Sev- 
eral good  witnesses  testified  to  the  rational  comprehension 
of  the  Spider ;  others  to  the  good  character  of  Jacob  Miles 
for  truth  and  veracity;  to  the  common  belief  or  acceptance 
that  the  Spider  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Nancy  Sproull ; 
that  'Squire  Jones  had  the  legs  of  a  duck ;  that  he  made  a 
very  low  blaze  on  the  bole  of  a  tree ;  that  the  depression  in 
the  block  in  court  was  a  blaze ;  that  the  annular  rings  of 
growth  indicated  thirty  years  ;  that  the  endorsements  on  the 
tax-receipts  had  been  written  at  one  time  by  the  same  per- 
son with  the  same  pen  and  ink  ;  that  the  dates  of  the  rent- 
receipts  had  been  raised  from  1832  and  1833  to  dates  in- 
cluded between  1834  and  1865 ;  that  the  defendant  had 
been  indicted  in  1840  for  forgery,  but  before  the  trial  came 
up  in  court,  the  forged  document,  as  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment, was  lost,  and  the  prosecutor  rode  home  on  the  horse 
on  which  the  defendant  had  ridden  in,  which  led  to  the 
common  report  that  the  prosecutor,  to  destroy  the  note  in 
his  possession,  had  been  bribed  by  Boggs  ;  that  Boggs  was 
a  rapacious  and  unprincipled  old  miser  ;  that  a  lease  simi- 
lar to  the  pretended  had  never  been  recorded  in  the  of^- 
cial  records  of  the  county  ;  that  a  survey  was  never  known 
to  be  made  of  a  tract  of  waste  land  in  that  neighborhood 
for  the  purpose  of  leasing  it  ;  that  the  stories  about  the 
monstrous  generation  of  the  plaintiflT  were  never  heard  out- 
side the  circle  of  the  tenants  dependent  on  Boggs,  such  as 
the  two  old  men  on  the  stand,  whose  character  for  truth 
and  veracity  was  bad ;  that  Mohawk  Mag  was  Margaret 
Kelly,  who  had  gone  to  keep  house  for  Boggs,  a  fine  look- 
ing and  respectable  young  woman,  and  had  been  turned 
away  from  his  door  a  half-crazed  wretch,  to  w^ander  about 
in  rags,  with  wild  looks,  and  wind-tangled  locks,  under  the 
vile  cogiiomen  of  Mohawk  Mag  till  she  found  an  asylum 
in  the  poor  house,  "  where  she  might  be  found  by  the  de- 
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fendant  to  substantiate  by  her  evidence  the  infamous  as- 
sertions which  he  had  made  about  her  and  the  plaintiff',  if 
he  dared  to  bring  her  into  court !  "  Dwelling  on  which 
point,  at  great  length  with  bravado  vehemency  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  and  in  his  interpolated  remarks 
for  the  ears  of  the  jury,  the  attorney  concluded  the  rebut- 
ting testimony  for  the  plaintiff,  with  evident  satisfaction 
that  his  case  stood  uj^on  timbers  that  could  not  be  knocked 
from  under  it  by  fair  means  or  foul  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant. In  fact,  the  jury  was  impatient  to  return  a  ver- 
dict in  fovor  of  the  plaintiff,  as  was  evinced  by  their 
restlessness  and  nods  of  approval  and  coincidence  to  one 
another. 

As  several  new  subjects  were  introduced  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  rebutting  witnesses,  the  defendant  was  allowed 
to  offer  any  evidence  which  he  might  have  in  disproof  or 
explanation  of  such  as  he  thought  affected  seriously  his  de- 
fence. To  the  differences,  under  the  microscope  in  the 
hands  of  well-paid  experts,  between  the  pens  and  the  inks 
used  in  writing  the  endorsements  on  the  tax-receipts,  there 
was  absolute  and  specific  evidence.  That  the  dates  on  the 
rent-receipts  were  not  raised  was  shown  by  proof  positive 
and  direct.  That  the  character  of  the  defendant  was  un- 
exceptionally  good — that  of  a  careful,  close,  and  prudent 
man  for  over  half  a  century.  That  it  was  true  in  1840  he 
had  been  indicted  for  forgery  ;  but  that  he  had  never  been 
heard,  and  the  presumption  of  law  and  humanity  was  that  he 
is  innocent  until  proven  guilty  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  That 
Mohawk  Mag — or  Margaret  Kelly,  as  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  was  pleased  to  insist  on  calling  her  !  — thatj^aragon 
of  virtue  before  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  defendant,  as 
his  housekeeper !  — had  been  called  to  the  witness  stand  long 
ere  this,  but  unfortunately  she  had  not  been  able  to  speak 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  on  account  of  the  blazon  of  her 
virtue  in  her  countenance,  a  nose  and  palate  in  the  voca- 
tive case !     Indeed,  so  severe  was  the  attorney  for  the  de- 
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fendant,  in  his  sarcastic  and  caustic  remarks  about  Mohawk 
Mag,  during  the  examination  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
poor  house  as  to  her  condition,  that  the  jury,  misled  by  the 
ingenious  evasion  of  the  real  questions  at  issue,  seemed 
anxious  to  record  their  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant — 
here  and  there  a  lip  being  seen  to  curl  in  derision  at  the 
Spider,  or  a  cold  shoulder  turned  toward  his  attorney. 
While  the  old  miser  kept  nudging  closer  and  closer  to  his 
attorney,  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  smiling,  winking,  and 
rubbing  his  hands  Avith  irrepressible  satisfaction. 

The  testimony  closed,  the  attorney  for  the  Si:>ider  began 
his  'speech  to  the  jury.  With  his  hand  on  the  blacked 
block,  with  its  significant  blaze  and  annular  rings,  as  it  was 
cut  from  the  w^alnut  stump,  he  concluded  every  paragraph 
with  the  remark,  "  Look  at  the  block !" — as  if  he  intended 
thereby  to  clinch  the  point  of  the  driven  nail  with  a  twist 
of  circumstantial  evidence  that  was  conclusive — "  Look  at 
the  block  !" 

"The  Widow  Sproull — the  wooer  Boggs — the  agreement 
for  the  purchase  or  the  lease  of  a  tract  of  land,  to  extend 
from  the  road,  between  the  corner  of  Miles'  and  the  river, 
back  to  the  walnut  tree — a  walnut  tree — gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  look  at  the  block !  The  surveyor — the  running  of 
the  lines — whether  parallel  or  converging  from  the  road, 
no  matter — the  custom  of  surveyors — the  ax — the  presump- 
tive blaze — a  blaze  on  the  walnut  tree — look  at  the  block  I 
The  short  legs  of  the  surveyor — the  short-handled  ax — the 
low  blaze  which  he  was  accustomed  to  make — the  stump 
from  which  the  block  was  cut — the  stump  of  that  particu- 
lar walnut  tree,  about  which,  as  being  the  terminus  of  the 
land  surveyed,  there  is  no  dispute — is  this  a  blaze  on  this 
block  cut  from  the  stump  of  that  walnut  tree? — look  at  the 
block!  The  land  surveyed  to  be  leased — the  lease  taken 
to  be  recorded — the  testimony  of  Jacob  Miles — the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  by  the  widow  for  thirty  years — the  tax- 
receipts  for  the  land  assessed  in  her  name — was  it  a  lease 
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or  a  deed  ? — look  at  all  the  circumstances  of  a  deed — look 
at  the  block !  The  meteoric  phenomenon  of  the  night  of 
the  12th  of  November,  1833 — the  impression  of  the  remark- 
able event  on  the  memory  of  the  crippled  child — the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  night — of  the  witnessing  of  the  lease  or 
deed — of  the  death  of  'Squire  Jones — of  the  blaze  in  a  hale 
and  thrifty  walnut  tree — of  thirty  years  of  growth  and 
vigor — of  thirty  annular  rings — of  thirty  years  of  possession 
of  the  tract  in  her  own  name,  in  the  official  records  of  the 
assessor  and  collector  of  the  county — of  the  felling  of  the 
tree  after  the  death  of  the  widow — of  the  burning  of  the 
stump — the  burying  of  the  blacked  mass  beneath  a  pile 
of  stones — of  revolving  years  and  the  blaze  remaining,  the 
rings  remaining,  the  blacked  surface  remaining — and,  in 
despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  defendant  to  the  contrary, 
by  night  or  by  day,  by  the  ax  or  by  fire,  by  the  sepulture 
of  stones,  or  by  the  corroding  tooth  of  time,  imperishable 
and  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the  plaintift's 
claim,  while  he  is  struggling  in  his  deformity  over  every 
breaker  in  life  to  amass  simply  enough  of  money  to  present 
his  claim  and  exhibit  his  proof — loOk  at  the  block !  Re- 
ferring then  to  the  tax-receipts  covering  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  the  endorsements  on  which  were  written  at  one  time 
with  the  same  pen,  ink,  and  hand,  with  a  katydid  persis. 
tency  of  reiteration,  he  exhibited  the  endorsements  to  the 
jury,  saying,  with  effective  point,  Look  at  the  block ! 
Then  the  rent-receipts — the  admission  of  Boggs  as  to  pur- 
loining them  while  the  Spider  was  at  the  funeral — the  for- 
gery on  their  face  in  the  raised  dates — larceny,  forgery, 
perjury  !  and  God  knows  what  other  crimes  besides !  — em- 
blazoned by  the  hand  of  guilt,  with  the  same  pen  and  ink 
with  which  the  tax-receipts  were  endorsed  at  one  and  the 
same  time — compare  the  writing — scrutinize  their  identi- 
ty— look  at  the  block  !  So  the  undertaker's  receipt — the 
day-book  of  the  sawyer — the  plaintiff,  the  cripple  before 
them,  the  Spider,  in  the  scuttled  skiff  of  deformity,  with 
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the  oars  of  right  and  justice  snapped  in  his  hands  by 
crime,  and  freighted  with  all  the  mud  and  slime  that  could 
be  dredged  from  the  cess-pool  of  Mohawk  Mag — look  at 
the  poor  cripj^le,  sprawling  on  the  bench,  paddling  with 
his  weak  and  weary  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  flood  of 
life — look  at  the  block !  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  ye  who 
stand  on  the  snore  of  humanity  and  right,  will  ye  hear  his 
piteous  cry  from  the  waters  for  help,  and  extend  not  the 
hand  ye  have  uplifted  to  Almighty  God  in  solemn  oath  and 
sworn,  as  ye  shall  answer  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  to 
defend  therewith  the  right !  Remember  the  day  of  doom ! 
Remember  the  fire  of  hell  that  eternally  burns  the  heart  of 
the  perjurer,  and  consumes  it  not !  Look  at  the  block !  " 
With  expanded  chest,  and  swollen  neck,  his  skin  aflame, 
and  his  brows  drawn  down  and  fixed  in  wrinkled  grimness 
above  his  flashing  eyes,  the  attorney  concluded  his  speech 
Avith  a  capping-sheaf  of  oratory  that  surmounted — well — 
not  to  pun  on  too  serious  a  subject,  and  at  such  a  critical 
juncture — the  shock  which  the  speech  had  produced  with 
its  whip-poor-will  refrain — Look  at  the  block!  Assuming 
the  claim  of  the  plaintiff*  to  be  just,  he  summed  up  the 
crimes  which  such  an  assumption  implied  in  the  defendant 
— the  deceit  of  the  wooer — the  fraud  of  the  survey — the 
larceny  of  the  rent-receipts — the  defacement  of  the  land- 
mark— the  forgeries  of  the  tax  and  rent-receipts — the  worse 
than  criminal  meanness  and  trickery  of  the  undertaker's 
receipt — the  perjury  that  masked  the  whole  in  a  common 
mass  of  crime — with  around  and  above  all,  as  if  all  were 
stuffed  within  it,  the  loathsome,  slimy  skin  of  the  hellben- 
der in  the  memories  of  a  wretched  w^oman,  half-crazed  in 
her  youth  by  seduction  and  desertion,  and  rotten  in  her  old 
age  by  the  disease  of  infamy,  Mohawk  Mag  ! — and  embody- 
ing all,  and  revealing  all,  through  the  chinks  that  crime 
ever  leaves  between  the  logs  of  its  structure,  either  open,  or 
filled  with  distinguishable  daubing  that  crumbles  before  the 
touch  of  detection,  an  old  man,  tottering  to  the  grave, 
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shriveling  before  the  tongue  of  fire  that  leaps  from  the  jaws 
of  hell,  as  he  approaches,  and  trembling  as  he  nears  the 
Presence  that  will  consign  him  to  an  eternity  of  torment 
which  his  crimes  in  their  enormity  will  require  for  their 
atonement — "  with  a  shudder  in  your  hearts  at  his  awful 
fate,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  look  at  this  old  man,  the  de- 
fendant here  !     Look  at  the  block !  " 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  there  Avas  a  low  moan,  heard  throughout  the  court- 
room, of  revulsion  at  the  old  miser  Boggs,  as  if  the  deformi- 
ty of  the  Spider  had  been  implanted  in  him  with  magnified 
hideousness  and  distortion.  The  jury  looked  with  loathing 
at  his  haggard  face  wherein  the  writhings  of  his  agony  were 
revealed  ;  the  stare  of  a  lustreless  eye  sunk  in  the  dej^th  of 
despair ;  the  blanched  cheek  and  parched  lip  whence  the 
fearful  blood  had  fled  to  the  citadels  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing ;  till  the  brain  reeling,  and  the  heart  smothering,  the 
body  of  the  old  man  swayed  in  the  chair  in  which  he  sat, 
and  came  to  a  rest  only  when,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands, 
his  hands  at  random  lay  on  the  block  on  the  table,  the 
weight  of  his  iniquity  found  steady  support  on  the  very 
thing  that  toppled  it  from  its  overweening  brazen  height — 
yea,  look  at  the  block  !  The  facts  were  so  palpable — the 
circumstantial  evidence  so  conclusive — the  argument  of  the 
attorney  so  convincing — the  block  so  effective — it  was  not 
possible  that  there  could  be  another  side  to  the  case — the 
verdict  would  be  for  the  plaintiff  before  the  jury  would  go 
from  the  box ! 

Xot  too  fast.  With  easy  deliberation  the  attorney  for 
the  defendant  rose  to  his  feet,  and  began  his  reply  to  the 
jury.  The  confidence  in  his  tone  was  kindly  and  insinu- 
ating ;  the  assurance  of  his  genial  smile  was  contagious  ;  in 
a  few  minutes  the  jury  in  the  box,  the  bar,  and  the  crowd- 
ed throng  in  the  court-room,  were  in  sympathy  with  him, 
and  in  eager  expectation  of  the  first  point  in  his  argument 
in  favor  of  the  defendant — the  old  man,  scarcely  recovered 
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enough  to  sit  erect  in  liis  chair.  The  point  came  sooner 
than  any  expected.  "  To  everything,"  said  the  speaker — 
"  to  everything,  my  learned  brother,  the  able  counselor  for 
the  plaintiff,  pointed,  with  significant  finger,  as  he  ex- 
claimed, in  exultant  voice,  Look  at  the  block  !  — to  every- 
thing, except  his  o^vn  head !  "  The  audacity,  the  inso- 
lence, and  the  surprise  of  which  personal  thrust  at  his  ad- 
versary with  his  own  most  formidable  weapon,  produced  an 
explosion  of  laughter  in  the  court-room  that  was  suppressed 
only  after  repeated  cries  of  "  8ilence  !  "  by  all  the  startled 
tipstaffs  at  once,  and  the  leading  out  of  an  unoffending 
Ridger  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  hair-lij)  and 
a  very  provoking  chronic  grin  in  consequence — who  was, 
moreover,  twice  the  height  of  the  chubby  tipstaff"  who  eject- 
ed him,  and  worthy  of  the  prowess  of  him  who  had  been  a 
general  butt  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  a  "  General,"  by  wag- 
gish courtesy,  ever  since — who,  as  he  strutted  back  to  his 
post,  on  the  sturdy  tripod  of  one  proud  leg,  one  game  leg, 
and  a  valiant  cane,  looked  up,  for  approval  in  the  face  of 
the  judge,  with  an  expression  of  grim  severity  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  righteous  duty  that  Avas  magnificent  to  behold 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

And  as  he  began,  encouraged  or  led  by  the  success  pf  his 
first  hit  with  the  weapon  of  his  opponent,  the  attorney  for 
the  defendant  continued — half  an  hour — an  hour — two 
hours — three  hours — meeting  every  argument  with  con- 
fronting and  explicit  proof,  assuming  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defendant  to  be  the  truth,  and  turning 
every  point  made  by  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff"  against 
him,  with  the  phrase  "look  at  the  block,"  reiterated  in 
grotesque  parody  in  the  many  forms  it  may  assume,  as, 
look  at  the  kindling — this  cordwood — or  this  stick  of  tim- 
ber— or,  look  at  this  sawlog — this  post  and  rail  fence — or 
this  raft  of  lumber!  "Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he 
said  in  conclusion,  "  my  learned  brother,  the  attorney  for 
the  plaintiff',  points  his  finger  at  this  old  man,  whose  hoary 
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head  outside  the  hall  of  justice  is  a  shield  to  such  infamous 
defamation  of  character,  but  not  within — points  at  this 
old  man,  as  he  sums  up  all  the  crimes  in  the  statute  book, 
and  cries  aloud,  as  if  at  their  embodiment  in  this  form 
which  the  good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  holy  assume  when 
they  don  the  raiment  of  eternal  glory,  '  Look  at  the 
block ! '  In  the  same  way,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  but  with 
a  thousand  fold  more  justice  and  appropriateness,  may  I 
turn  to  this  thing  in  the  semblance  of  neither  man  nor 
beast,  unless  it  be  that  vile  entanglement  of  deceit  whose 
name  he  stole,  with  its  attendant  characteristics,  at  the 
baptismal  font,  the  Spider ! — in  the  same  way  may  I  turn 
to  the  plaintiff  here,  and  say,  not  look  at  this  block,  but 
look  at  these  gnarled  and  knotted  roots  groveling  about 
for  earth  enough  to  burrow  into  and  be  buried  forever  out 
of  sight  of  the  humanity  which  they  burlesque  in  such 
frightful  deformity ! — look  at  this  man,  conceived  in  sin, 
born  in  iniquity,  and  stamped  at  birth  with  the  heel  of 
condemnation  by  the  God  of  righteous  wrath,  till,  flatten- 
ed to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  hideous  spider,  he  lives  to 
middle  age  without  a  look  of  humanity,  much  less  of  man- 
hood, and  infinitely  less  of  that  divinity  that  speaks  within 
us,  .an  immortal  soul !  And,  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will, 
look  at  this  block — this  old  man,  hale  at  the  age  allotted 
by  the  psalmist  to  the  perfect  man,  three  score  and  ten, 
sound  in  mind  and  body,  his  senses  perfect,  his  heart  good 
to  the  widow  of  his  rival  to  the  last — his  heart  good  to  the 
monster  offspring  of  a  half-crazed  wretch,  till,  in  the  im- 
aginings of  his  wicked  mind,  he  flees  from  the  sight  of  his 
savior,  and  broods  for  ten  years  over  the  diabolical  machi- 
nations of  the  plot  revealed  to  you  in  the  trial  of  this  case ! 
Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  look  at  those  gnarled  and 
twisted  roots,  and  then  at  this  block,  and  say  which  is  the 
man  of  sin!  And,  now,  one  word  to  my  learned  brother. 
There  is  one  law  book  whose  pages  he  has  never  turned— 
perhaps,  has  never  heard  of — to  which  I  would  call  his 
21 
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attention,  before  he  points  the  paragraphs  of  another 
speech  in  behalf  of  a  client  no  better  than  his  last,  with 
such  a  pitiful  peewee  peculiarity  as  '  Look  at  the  block  I ' 
The  law  book  is  the  third  Book  of  the  Gospels,  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Judge  of  Judges,  as  reported  by  or  according 
ing  to  the  dictation  of  St.  Luke,  wherein,  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  in  the  forty-second  verse,  these  w^ords  he  will  find 
for  his  especial  consideration,  '  Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out 
first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou 
see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's 
eye.'     Yea,  verily,  look  at  the  block ! " 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  to  his  purpose ;  and  seldom 
has  he  done  so  with  a  happier  effect  than  in  this  instance. 
The  point  in  the  quotation,  and  the  quibble,  involved  in 
the  word  beam  when  the  forms  of  wood  seemed  to  have 
been  exhausted  by  the  speaker  in  his  paraphrases  of  the 
sentence,  "  Look  at  the  block,"  produced  a  murmur  of  ap- 
plause that  cast  an  echo  of  approval  back  over  the  whole 
speech ;  and  however  positive  the  twelve  men  of  the  jury 
had  been  in  their  convictions  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  they 
were  now  firm  in  their  intent  to  record  their  verdict  for 
him  whom  human  nature  through  three  score  years  and  ten 
declared  to  be  not  a  man  of  sin.  The  foreman  of  the  jury, 
a  bunchy  being  in  brown  homespun,  surmounted  by  a 
bushy  mass  of  hair  and  beard,  cleft  from  the  crown  to  the 
chin,  and  with  as  veritable  a  "Dutchman"  inserted  in  the 
wedge-shaped  fissure  as  ever  bungling  joiner  cut  out  of 
wood — this  guardian  of  the  inestimable  heritage  of  our 
British  ancestry,  the  trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve  sober  men, 
fixing  his  intent  in  the  form  of  a  quid  of  tobacco,  which  he 
cut  with  his  generous  teeth  from  the  corner  of  a  black  plug 
begged  from  the  juror  at  his  side,  and  which  he  rolled  into 
a  knot  of  recollection  in  his  left  cheek.  As  long  as  that 
quid  remained  undissolved,  the  vote  of  the  foreman  for  the 
defendant  was  secure — he  came  to  that  conclusion  when  he 
cut  the  wide  thong  from  his  neighbor's  leather. 
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A  junior  attorney  for  the  defendant  followed  his  senior 
in  a  few  words,  but  without  effecting  a  change  in  the  status 
of  the  case — or  the  dissolution  of  the  foreman's  quid.  Accord- 
ingly, the  senior  for  the  plaintiff  waiving  a  reply,  tobacco 
quids,  intents  and  resolutions  soon  were  dissolved  under  the 
liquifying  influence  of  the  charge  of  the  court,  and  all  was 
homogeneous  chaos  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  as  when  the  trial 
began.  Rolling  his  left  eye,  which  strabismus  had  poised  on 
a  pivot  adverse  to  that  on  which  his  right  eye  rested  in  un- 
disturbed equinimity.  His  Honor  kept  the  jury  within  the 
circle  of  his  sinistral  vision,  while  with  his  right  he  see- 
sawed the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  over  his  judicial  fin- 
ger, till  an  equipoise  was  adjusted  so  perfect  that  the  eye 
of  the  most  captious  could  not  distinguish  the  slightest  dif- 
ference of  dip  to  one  side  or  the  other !  Here  on  the  one 
side  is  the  plaintiff,  with  the  weight  of  his  testimony ;  here 
on  the  other  is  the  defendant,  with  the  weight  of  his  testi- 
mony. Up  and  down  and  down  and  up,  the  Spider  and 
the  miser  go  !  See-saw !  sacridaw  !  However,  before  His 
Honor  adjusted  the  balance,  with  the  Spider  sprawling  in 
his  deformity  on  the  one  end,  and  the  little,  old  sickle- 
backed  miser  clutching  at  the  other,  and  left  the  matter 
of  their  relative  w^eights  to  the  jury  in  the  usual  solemn 
form,  "  It  is  for  you  to  say  which  is  the  heavier,  as  ye  shall 
answer  to  God  at  the  great  day!" — before  the  concentra- 
tion of  both  the  circles  of  His  Honor's  vision  into  the 
folds  of  his  red  bandana  handkerchief — before  the  sneeze 
— before  the  look  to  the  right  and  left  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent Judge  became  aware  suddenly  of  the  presence  of  an 
associate  on  each  side  of  him,  and  gave  the  nod  of  conde- 
scending recognition  to  each — before  the  benediction  was 
appended  to  the  judicial  prayer,  "Swear  a  constable!"  — 
before  the  usual  ceremonies,  official  and  otherwise,  were 
over,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
jury — while  the  matter  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  judge, 
the  proceedings  were  interrupted,  as  follows ; 
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A  tall,  gaunt,  aged  woman,  in  a  faded  calico  frock,  a 
scanty,  barred  shawl  pinned  across  her  shoulders,  and  a 
deep  sun-bonnet  on  her  head,  stepped  between  the  jury- 
box  and  the  bench,  threw  back  her  bonnet  that  her  face 
might  be  revealed,  and  held  out  her  long  arms  as  if  in 
expostulation  or  command  to  go  no  further  until  after  she 
had  been  heard — if  the  mute,  the  noseless,  the  palateless 
Mohawk  Mag  could  be  heard  by  sign  or  gesture ! 

The  appearance  of  the  ugly  old  hag,  about  whom  there 
had  been  said  so  much  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that  was 
foul  in  its  burden  of  infamy,  and  about  whom,  however 
loathsome  in  the  deformity  of  age  and  wretchedness  and 
disease  combined,  there  was  a  mystery  that  was  attractive, 
creating  a  mingled  feeling  of  surprise  and  horror  and  thrill- 
ing expectation. 

By  agreement  between  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant,  the  result  of  bantering  and  badgering  one 
another,  and  accusing  one  another  of  collusion  with  the  hag 
in  the  interest  of  his  client,  the  court  directed  Margaret 
Kelly  to  take  the  stand  and  be  sworn  as  a  witness  in  the 
case — a  proceeding  extraordinary,  but  within  the  power  of 
the  court. 

It  took  some  time  before  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff, 
who  began  the  examination,  could  get  a  lead  in  his  inter- 
rogatories that  brought  a  reply  of  any  significance  in  the 
trial.  At  length,  however,  she  revealed  the  fact  that,  on 
the  night  of  the  meteoric  shower,  she  had  met 'Squire  Jones 
and  learned  from  him  the  occasion  of  his  being  out  so  late — 
of  the  survey  of  the  land  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  to  the 
walnut  tree — of  the  consideration  of  ten  dollars — of  the 
signing,  sealing,  and  delivering  of  the  deed — she  had  seen 
it — snatched  at  it — and  struggled  with  'Squire  Jones  to  get 
possession  of  it,  when  falling  with  it  into  the  flood  below,  he 
was  drowned,  and  she  fled  in  wild  dismay  and  terror  lest 
she  might  be  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  surveyor ! 

This  remarkable  and  explicit  story  told  by  nod  and  sign. 
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the  court  continued  his  charge  to  the  jury  that,  if  they  be- 
lieved the  testimony  of  the  witness,  the  sale  of  the  tract, 
and  its  boundaries,  was  made  out,  and  the  plaintiff  was  en- 
titled to  their  verdict — the  first  direction  or  instruction 
since  the  trial  began,  that  was  comprehended  with  common 
accord  by  the  twelve — which,  the  court  added,  doubtless 
they  could  give  without  retiring  from  the  box. 

Rising  from  his  chair,  before  any  further  proceeding  took 
place,  the  defendant,  betraying  his  miserly  greed  at  the  last 
moment,  thrust  forward  the  undertaker's  receipt  for  $27.75, 
and  hoped  His  Honor  would  instruct  the  jury  to  deduct 
the  sum  and  interest  to  date  from  their  verdict — surely  the 
plaintiff  in  his  untold  w^ealth  would  reimburse  a  poor  old 
man  for  moneys  expended  in  the  burial  of  his  mother  ? 

Again  the  old  hag,  Mokawk  Mag,  rose  from  her  seat  and 
demanded  to  be  heard.  The  Spider  w^as  not  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Nancy  Sproull,  but  her  own  child ! 

The  revulsion  that  took  place  at  this  declaration  was  ter- 
rible. The  Spider  moaned  and  writhed  in  anguish.  His 
attorney  cursed  and  grit  his  teeth.  While  the  old  miser 
was  seated  in  his  chair  with  overwhelming  congratulations, 
though  the  testimony,  overlooked  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  that  declared  the  Spider  to  be  the  son  of  Mohawk 
Mag,  as  well  divested  the  miser  of  the  tract  of  land  by 
deed  devised  to  the  heirs,  if  any,  of  the  "Widow  Sproull ;  if 
none,  to  the  State. 

All  which,  as  the  court  was  about  to  set  forth,  the  old 
hag  rose  for  the  third  time  in  interruption  of  the  judicial 
proceedings.  What  had  she  now  to  disclose  ?  Something 
so  awful  in  its  significance  that  were  she  to  utter  it  she 
would  not  be  believed  without  corroboration.'  She  stood 
in  abject  bewilderment.  The  court,  impatient,  directed 
her  to  proceed.  She  looked  about  the  court-room  as  if  in 
search  of  something  to  recall  her  scattered  senses,  or  to 
suggest  a  course  for  her  to  pursue.  Her  eyes  fell  on  the 
charred  block  on  the  table.     She  took  it  up  mechanically, 
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and  examined  it  in  idle  wonder.  Riveting  her  eyes  upon 
the  part  of  the  block  cleansed  that  the  rings  of  growth 
might  be  counted,  she  saw  that  it  was  a  walnut  block. 
Her  face  brightened,  her  purpose  and  plan  were  fixed. 
She  directed  the  court  to  send  two  men  with  her  and  await 
her  return. 

This  was  done.  Other  business  was  taken  up  by  the 
court.  And,  on  the  following  day,  the  hag  returned  with 
the  men,  one  of  whom,  when  sworn,  gave  an  account  of 
their  mission.  The  old  woman  took  them  to  the  stump 
from  which  the  block  in  court  had  been  cut,  and  directed 
them  to  dig  down  beside  the  northeast  root,  until  they 
could  reach  under  it.  This  they  did,  and  discovered  a  bot- 
tle with  a  glass  cork — a  vinegar  cruet — which,  as  they 
could  see,  contained  a  paper  rolled  up,  and  which,  unop- 
ened, they  had  brought  into  court. 

The  judge  took  the  cruet,  and,  failing  to  extract  the 
cork,  broke  it  at  the  neck,  and  pulled  out  the  paper  that 
had  been  rolled  and  squeezed  into  it.  With  nervous 
fingers  he  opened  it ;  and  at  length  to  the  breathless  throng 
in  the  court-room  he  read  it — the  deed,  written  by  'Squire 
Jones  and  wrenched  from  his  hand  in  the  fatal  scuffle  for 
it  on  the  bridge  with  Mohawk  Mag?  No!  not  the  deed, 
but  a  marriage  certificate,  written  and  signed  by  'Squire 
Jones,  declaring  James  Boggs  and  Margaret  Kelly  to  be 
man  and  wife,  dated  January  9th,  1827 ! 

"  Are  you  Margaret  Kelly  ?"  asked  the  judge.  "  Yes," 
nodded  the  hag,  "Is  the  defendant  in  this  case  the 
James  Boggs  of  this  certificate?  "  ''Yes."  "Is  the  plain- 
tiff* in  this  case  the  son  of  James  Boggs  and  Margaret  his 
wife,  conceived  and  born  in  lawful  wedlock?"  "Yes." 
"  Almighty  God  ! "  exclaimed  the  judge  in  amaze,  "  can  this 
be — the  Mohawk  Mag  of  his  horrible  story,  the  mother  of 
his  child,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  whom  James  Boggs  has 
sworn  to  love  and  cherish  unto  death  ! "  When,  turning 
to  the  old  miser,  sitting  in  silence  in  his  chair,  His  Honor, 
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with  hair  uprising  on  the  skirts  of  his  scalp,  with  blood- 
curdling thrills  coursing  up  and  down  his  back,  and  Avith 
his  two  eyes  riveted  on  one  object  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  beheld  the  defendant,  James  Boggs,  a  corpse! — a 
corpse  clutching  in  his  right  hand  the  undertaker's  re- 
ceipt for  the  expenses  of  the  burial  of  the  Widow  Sproull, 
and  pressing  with  his  left  against  the  blacked,  blazed 
block  cut  from  the  stump  of  the  walnut  tree,  the  silent 
treasurer  for  nearly  half  a  century  of  the  most  damning 
proofs  of  his  guilt — pressing  against  it,  as  if  with  the  last 
effort  of  his  expiring  strength,  he  had  endeavored  to  thrust 
it  from  his  sight,  when  death  held  his  hand,  and  fixed  the 
black  monument  of  his  crime  in  the  gaze  of  horror  in 
which  he  died.  "  Yea,"  said  the  judge  with  solemn  ac- 
cent, "  look  at  the  block  through  eternity ! " 

Turning  then  to  the  jury,  His  Honor  discharged  them 
from  further  consideration  of  the  case  which  they  had  been 
sworn  to  determine — the  differences  between  the  crippled, 
outcast  son,  the  Spider,  and  his  father,  the  staring  corpse 
at  the  evidence  of  his  guilt  in  life  before  him,  having  been 
taken  for  settlement  to  a  Higher  Court.  Then  came,  amid 
the  shufiiing  of  the  feet  of  the  retiring  jury,  a  repeated  blast 
from  the  judicial  nasal  trump,  and  directions  to  remove  the 
corpse,  and  adjourn  the  court. 

''  0-yes  !  0-yes  !  court's  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning !  God  save  the  commonwealth  and  the 
honorable  court ! "  sang  out  the  crier,  and  the  crowd  dis- 
persed. 

The  undertaker's  receipt  suggested  to  the  Spider  the  per- 
son for  whom  to  send  to  take  charge  of  the  body  of  his 
father,  the  old  miser,  Boggs  ;  and  the  following  day,  with 
the  blacked  block,  the  corpse  was  buried  forever  out  of 
sight. 

The  Widow  Boggs,  alias  Mohawk  Mag,  with  an  artificial 
nose  and  palate,  lived  in  wealth  incalculable  to  the  end  of 
her  days,  a  good  ten  years  after  the  sudden  death  of  her 
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husband — a  monster,  before  -whom  in  heart,  the  Spider  in 
his  hideousuess  was  a  model  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 
While  he  forced  his  wife  to  keep  their  marriage  a  secret, 
he  beat  her  while  she  was  carrying  his  child  in  her  womb — 
beat  her  till  she  fled  distracted  from  the  house,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  Spider  under  the  walnut  tree,  where  she  left  it 
in  the  silence  pf  death — where  the  cries  of  the  enlivened 
babe  afterw^ard  attracted  the  wife  of  Samuel  Sproull,  who 
took  the  infant  and  cared  for  it  as  if  it  had  been  her  own, 
in  despite  of  its  monstrous  deformity.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
that,  wath  her  keen  woman's  surmise  directed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances to  Boggs  and  his  half-crazed  housekeeper  run- 
ning at  large — is  it  any  wonder,  that  the  Widow  Sproull, 
with  the  Spider  in  her  care,  refused  the  hand  in  marriage 
of  its  most  probable  father  ?  Or,  that  'Squire  Jones,  who 
knew"  at  least  the  circumstances  of  the  secret  marriage  of 
Boggs  and  Margaret  Kelly  and  the  fate  of  the  latter  as  an 
outcast,  should  have  been  so  particular  in  behalf  of  the 
w^idow,  whose  goodness  and  generosity  went  to  his  accom- 
modating heart,  as  to  require  the  signature  of  Thomas 
Miles  to  the  deed,  and  to  take  the  same  with  him  to  have 
it  recorded  ?  Or,  that  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Boggs,  hover- 
ing in  the  night  about  the  harbor  of  her  child,  should  have 
been  curious  to  know  Avhat  'Squire  Jones  had  been  doing 
in  the  house  of  the  widow,  what  the  nature  of  the  deed  was, 
and  how  great  her  anxiety  to  secure  the  valuable  paper  and 
bury  it  with  the  certificate  of  her  marriage  in  another  bot- 
tle under  the  memorable  walnut  tree  ? 

The  Spider  in  time  came  into  possession  of  the  entire  es- 
tate of  the  old  miser,  his  father,  having  satisfied  with  a 
compromise  the  collateral  heirs  of  the  Widow  Sproull  who 
sprang  into  existence  the  instant  it  became  known  that  she 
had  left  a  valuable  estate — who  were  now  near  and  dear  to 
her,  but  who,  in  her  life  in  poverty  as  the  mother  of  a  help- 
less, crippled  outcast,  were  unknown  to  her  in  the  distance 
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of  consanguinity  between  them.  Wonderful  wealth !  how^ 
it  mingles  the  blackest  and  the  reddest  blood  in  the  heart 
of  a  title,  till  the  pulse  of  the  veriest  scoundrel  unhung 
in  possession  throbs  in  continuance  of  that  of  the  saint 
long  since  laid  at  rest. 


The  Bully  Boy  with  the  Glass  Eye. 


I  will  tell  you  first  why  he  was  called  the  Bully  Boy ; 
then  how  he  lost  an  eye,  and  got  from  a  magician  a  glass 
one,  which  gave  him  the  name  of  the  Bully  Boy  with  the 
Glass  Eye  ;  and  then  w^hat  wonderful  things  he  did  with  it 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

His  name  was  John  Smith. 

From  his  father  he  received  the  surname  Smith,  and  from 
his  mother  the  Christian  prefix,  John — her  maiden  name 
having  been  Jones,  which,  you  know,  is  the  plural  patro- 
nymic of  John  ;  and  with  the  names  of  his  parents,  he  re- 
ceived all  the  good  there  has  been  in  the  world  in  the 
Smith  and  Jones  families  from  the  time  of  his  conception 
back  to  the  first  parents  of  mankind,  Adam  Smith  and  Eve 
Jones — as  genealogists  have  determined  by  following  the 
lead  of  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  a  primal  patronymic 
source,  and  which  must  be  accepted  as  the  truth,  or  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities  denounced  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 
In  other  words,  John  Smith — the  John  Smith,  who  is  the 
hero  of  this  wonderful  story  of  magic  and  enchantment, 
was  the  latest  expression  of  the  good  of  all  the  Smiths  and 
Joneses  before  his  day — the  highest  development  of  good 
the  world  had  ever  seen — else  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  are  most  egregiously  at  fault,  and 
unworthy  of  consideration  henceforth,  except  as  delusions 
of  the  dark  ages  of  science ;  for  he  was  the  point  of  two 
wedges  of  the  human  family,  that,  by  reason  of  their  super- 
lative fitness,  had  survived  from  the  time  the  fiat  of  crea- 
tion went  forth  to  the  time  the  doctor  said,  "  It's  a  boy." 

His  goodness  was  manifest  as  early  in  life  as  his  birth. 
He  made  no  noise,  and  lay  so  still,  that  the  persons  in 
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waiting,  little  used  to  seeing  such  goodness  on  earth, 
thought  he  was  dead  ;  and  while  an  old  woman  rubbed 
him  with  a  coarse  towel  and  beat  him  with  a  stiff'  brush, 
till  he  was  red  almost  to  rawness  from  his  heels  to  his  head, 
he  could  not  cry,  until,  in  the  goodness  of  his  little  heart 
just  beginning  to  beat  by  itself,  thinking  it  would  please 
those  who  were  present  and  relieve  the  old  woman  from  ex- 
haustion, he  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  never  so  much  as 
whined  after  that  during  babyhood.  All  day  long,  he  would 
lie  on  his  back  and  look  up  at  the  fly-specks  on  the  ceiling 
in  a  perfect  stupor  of  goodness  ;  and  all  night  long,  he 
would  lie  in  his  cradle  in  a  dreamy  unconsciousness — afloat 
in  a  balm  of  bliss  that  was  ecstatic  to  the  nurse.  When  left 
to  himself  to  crawl  about  the  floor,  he  enjoyed  himself  and 
his  liberty  in  perfect  quiet  and  peace — in  his  being  fulfill- 
ing the  dream  of  the  sociologist  of  a  time  of  perpetual  peace 
when  liberty  fills  the  measure  of  itself  within  the  bounds  of 
innocence  and  goodness.  For  hours  at  a  time  he  would  bite 
at  the  rim  of  the  coal-bucket  without  so  much  as  indenting 
it  with  his  teeth.  So,  when  he  became  strong  enough  to  lift 
the  cat,  he  did  not  take  it  up  by  the  tail  or  by  an  ear  that 
its  weight  hung  on  one  point  would  give  it  pain  ;  but  gently, 
with  the  little  fingers  of  his  creasy  hands  in  the  fur  of  its 
back,  and  with  his  mouth  spread  over  as  much  of  its  sur- 
face as  possible,  he  would  elevate  the  animal  with  its  weight 
distributed  among  three  points ;  which,  when  you  reflect 
that  a  cat  bears  its  weight  on  only  the  four  points  of  its 
legs,  naturally,  you  will  aj^preciate  more  fully  the  conside- 
ration of  the  child.  So  gentle  Avas  his  touch,  indeed,  that 
he  could  claw  till  he  was  tired  at  his  father's  hair,  or  pull 
his  beard,  without  annoyance  to  him,  while  his  wife  could 
not  touch  the  old  man's  sensitive  hairs  without  throwing 
him  into  a  passion ;  so  great  was  the  difference  in  delicacy 
of  touch  between  the  child  and  his  mother.  Passing  on  to 
the  days  when  the  world  to  the  child  was  extended  beyond 
the  house  and  the  garden.     When  other  children  were  hur- 
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ried  j^ast  him  in  wide,  red  sashes,  in  striped  stockings,  in 
sailor-suits,  and  monkey-costumes,  with  pink  balloons  in 
their  hands,  or  flags,  or  even  great,  warty  globes  of  pop- 
corn, to  keep  them  contented  and  happy,  our  little  hero  of 
goodness  would  sit  in  the  gutter  and  contemplate  the  cast- 
away stump  of  a  cigar,  surmounting  a  mound  of  miscellany, 
of  sand  and  ashes  and  broken  bits  of  bottle,  and  crock,  and 
china,  and  such  like, — with  a  complacent  happiness  the  like 
whereof  had  never  been  seen  before  in  his  neighborhood. 
And  wdien  he  went  to  school,  the  very  first  day,  he  showed 
his  goodness  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  his  companions  awed 
to  utter  the  truth  once  in  his  life,  in  the  presence  of  so  much 
goodness,  pronounced  him  the  Bully  Boy — a  sobriquet  which 
he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  days.  I  will  be  more  ex- 
plicit with  respect  to  this  event  which  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  our  hero. 

When  he  came  to  school,  the  master  asked  him  "  What 
his  name  might  be  ?  "  "  I  dun  know,"  responded  the  ami- 
able boy  with  a  modest  look  at  the  bagging  knees  of  the 
pantaloons  of  the  master,  and  in  such  an  easy,  quiet  and 
deliberate  voice,  the  master  had  ample  time  to  contemplate 
the  significance  of  the  speech ;  while  the  silence  of  the 
schoolroom  remained  so  unbroken,  you  could  have  heard  a 
pin  fall  out  of  the  window.  The  voice  of  goodness  is  ever 
low,  but  never  so  low  that  the  mentor  of  conscience  with 
the  ears  of  Heimdall  does  not  hear  it :  as  in  this  instance 
it  did  in  the  breast  of  the  master,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  children  in  the  schoolroom.  "  What  did  you  come  here 
for?"  continued  the  master,  to  put  the  goodness  of  the 
child  to  another  test — possibly  to  break  him  down,  accord- 
ing to  his  savage  habit  of  knocking  out  all  the  indepen- 
dence and  individuality  of  a  boy,  and  knocking  in  a  sneak- 
ing tendency  to  conspire  and  combine  against  him  behind 
his  back,  and  bar  him  out  some  day.  "  I  dun  know,"  re- 
peated the  good  boy,  and  so  continued,  till  the  master,  over- 
come by  such  persistent  goodness,  directed  him  to  sit  on  a 
bench,  and  sit  still  until  he  told  him  to  leave  his  seat. 
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Casablanca  could  not  have  obeyed  to  the  letter  the  in- 
structions of  his  father  more  closely  than  our  young  hero 
obeyed  the  order  of  his  master.  He  sat  on  the  bench,  and, 
closing  his  eyes,  remained  oblivious  to  all  that  was  going 
on  around  him — apparently,  but  not  really,  for  inwardly 
he  was  doing  good  in  contemplation.  First,  he  discovered 
that  the  flies  of  the  schoolroom,  reflecting  the  habit  of  the 
master,  were  of  an  inquiring,  catechising  turn  of  mind,  and 
wanted  to  know  all  about  him  too.  With  the  most  com- 
l^lacent  consideration,  accordingly,  our  hero  sat  perfectly 
still  and  opened  his  mouth ;  and,  when  they  had  gathered 
into  it,  he  told  them  in  a  whisper  all  he  knew  about  the 
mystery  of  his  being,  in  the  words  of  wisdom,  "  I  dun 
know."  At  which,  the  flies  came  out  of  his  mouth,  and  not 
satisfied,  crawled  into  his  nostrils  and  ears,  and  over  his 
eye-lashes,  and  down  his  back  to  see  if  they  could  find  the 
slightest  stripe  of  badness  there ;  and  up  his  trowsers,  and 
into  all  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  his  clothing  in  search  of 
something  evil  or  some  evidence  of  evil  about  him ;  but  in 
vain ;  they  gave  him  up  in  despair,  and  retired  to  rest 
within  easy  reach,  and  to  make  way  for  another  set  of  in- 
vestigators, with  missiles  of  paper  chewed  to  a  consistency 
of  pulp,  endeavoring  at  long  and  miscellaneous  range,  to 
test  the  relative  densities  of  the  Avads  and  our  hero's  head, 
receiving,  by  the  intuition  of  goodness,  the  scientific  and 
educational  nature  of  the  tests,  the  little  fellow  sat  till  the 
back  and  sides  of  his  head  and  his  ears  were  plastered  over 
with  the  mortar  that  found  its  hair  where  it  went,  and 
until  the  master  and  the  investigators  came  to  a  mutual 
understanding  that  the  latter  should  desist — as  the  poet  has 
expressed  it  so  beautifully — as  long  as  they  would  be  "  lost 
to  sight  and  memory  dear." 

After  which  our  hero  remained  in  undisturbed  repose, 
until  a  mischievous  boy  on  his  right  began  to  measure  the 
length  of  a  pin  in  his  body ;  when  remembering  the  in- 
junction of  goodness  about  turning  the  other  when  smitten 
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on  one  cheek,  he  turned  the  other,  and  received  in  it  a  tack 
of  such  prodigious  length  that  for  an  instant  his  goodness 
was  suspended  in  amazement.  He  turned  his  face  to  the 
ceiling,  and,  smiling  into  concentric  grins  that  broke  the 
plastering  on  his  head  and  reddened  him  back  to  the  col- 
lar of  his  coat,  he  uttered  a  moan  of  satisfaction — a  pecu- 
liar caterwaul  of  goodness  at  the  stake  of  martyrdom — a 
yaw-um-yaw-um-yaw  ! — that,  attracting  the  ear  of  the  mas- 
ter, gratified  the  malice  of  his  wicked  heart,  and  induced 
him  to  order  the  boy  to  go  out  and  breathe  the  fresh  air 
until  the  following  day.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and 
his  eyes  overflowing  in  the  flillness  of  his  gratitude,  the  boy 
went ;  and,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  school,  a  little  boy 
with  a  freckled  face,  a  reversed  nose,  and  a  cow-lick  part 
to  his  shock  of  red  hair,  whispered  to  the  boys  on  the  same 
bench,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  over  half  the 
schoolroom — "  He's  a  bully  boy — the  bulliest  boy  to  throAV 
wads  at  and  stick  pins  into  I  ever  saw — he's  the  Bully  Boy 
we  read  about ! "  And  thus  with  the  name  of  the  Bully 
Boy  affixed  to  him  forever,  ended  his  first  day  at  school, 
and  the  first  stage  of  our  storv. 


At  the  time  the  Bully  Boy  went  to  school,  on  the  memo- 
rable day  of  his  second  christening,  he  was  a  rounded  lump 
of  a  boy,  smooth  of  skin  and  speech,  and  easy,  slow  and 
brief  in  his  walk  and  talk,  and  about  eight  years  old ;  at 
the  time  he  left  the  school  forever,  eight  years  after — as  it 
were,  in  the  swollen  bud  of  manhood,  he  Avas  eight  years 
older,  and  that  was  all — so  uniform  had  been  his  growth, 
and  his  goodness  in  keeping  pace  with  his  growth.  So  much 
for  his  physical  development — the  visible  globe  without  of 
the  spiritual  world  within,  equally  harmonious,  and  fiill. 

With  respect  to  his  intellectual  growth,  nothing  could 
warp  him  fi-om  the  clearness  of  understanding,  or  vitiate 
the  expression  of  honesty  and  truth,  Avhich  he  manifested 
in  his  happy  replies  to  the  inquisitorial  master,  on  his  first 
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appearance  in  the  school.  On  the  very  last  day,  the  mas- 
ter called  him  to  him,  and  put  him  to  the  test.  "What 
have  you  been  going  to  school  for,  for  the  past  eight 
years?"  asked  the  monster,  in  a  savage  tone  and  with  a% 
savage  look  that  would  have  turned  the  edge  of  a  meat- 
ax.  "I  dun  know,"  responded  the  Bully  Boy.  Xor,  does 
anybody  know^  the  ultimate  object  of  knowledge — even 
running  out  to  the  end  of  but  one  of  the  myriad  branches 
of  human  learning ;  but  who  but  the  Bully  Boy,  of  eigh- 
teen rounded  years  of  goodness,  could  have  the  wisdom  to 
conceive  it  and  the  honesty  to  utter  it — nay,  the  courage 
to  maintain  it,  before  a  blackening  cloud  of  a  master 
about  to  break  over  his  head  into  the  lightning  of  birch 
and  the  thunder  of "  Well,  I'll  make  your  hide  know%  if 
nothing  deeper ! "  And  there  the  Bully  Boy  stood,  and 
the  wicked  master  whaled  him — welted  him — walloj^ed 
him — and  ke-walloped  him  ;  but  the  ragged  coat  of  good- 
ness on  the  Bully  Boy's  back,  with  its  lining  of  saddle-flap, 
was  impervious  to  the  blow's  of  wickedness.  The  Bully  Boy 
simply  smiled,  and  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  and  struggled 
with  his  feelings  about  the  neck — as  if  gargling  his  throat 
with  licorice-water  so  sweet  and  savory  he  wanted  to  hold 
it  in  the  thrill  of  taste  as  long  as  possible !  And  he  did, 
until  the  saddle-flap  slijoped  down  into  his  bagging  breeches, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  swallow  the  licorice- w^ater  and  re- 
tire as  hastily  as  he  could  to  adjust  his  garments — so  exquis- 
ite was  his  sense  of  modesty  combined  with  so  much  good- 
ness. 

So,  with  respect  to  his  moral  growth.  As  the  twig  of  his 
morality  at  eight  was  bent — nay,  bowed  like  a  willow  in 
humility  to  the  ground,  so  the  tree  of  his  virtue  at  eigh- 
teen was  inclined — leaning,  but  not  toward  Sherbondy's  in 
wickedness  or  guile.  In  fine,  he  was  so  free  from  guile  at 
eighteen  he  knew  it  not.  Day  after  day,  he  would  play  at 
pee-wee-more  with  his  wicked  companions  and  never  de- 
tected their  deceit.     He  W(juld  hold  the  hat  between  his 
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teeth,  and  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  boy  holding  the  hat  in 
a  similar  manner  on  the  other  side,  and  think  of  the  five 
pebbles  in  the  hat,  and  keep  his  hands  behind  his  back; 
and  when  his  playmate  would  say  "pee-wee?"  he  would 
answer  "  more ! "  and  never  knew  where  the  warm  shower 
came  from — a  meteorological  phenomenon  which  eight 
years  of  investigation  could  not  reveal  to  him,  and  which 
eight  years  of  candor  could  not  conceal  to  his  companions, 
and  simply  because  the  game  of  pee-wee-more  was  involved 
in  guile.  So,  when  the  wicked  boy,  in  mumbling  over  his 
cabalistic  jargon — 

One-wee,  you- wee,  ick-wee,  aje, 
Philison,  Phalison,  Nicholas,  Jay, 
Quee-bee,  quaw-bee,  arrish,  nay, 
Stringam,  strangam,  OUT !  — 

to  determine  who  should  be  "it"  in  the  game  of  "batter," 
and  always  came  to  "  out "  at  the  Bully  Boy,  the  guileless 
youth  could  not  fathom  the  deceit  of  the  wicked,  and  would 
submit  in  peace  and  quiet  to  the  j^enalty  affixed  by  the  de- 
cree of  fate — why, one  terrapin  of  humanity  should  strug- 
gle through  an  agony  of  existence  with  an  inextinguisha- 
ble fire  on  its  carapace,  and  another  revel  in  raspber- 
ries in  a  garden  with  the  date  of  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  on  its  plastrum,  is  an  apparent  partiality  and  imper- 
fection in  the  goodness  of  the  universal  plan  that  has  puz- 
zled philosophy  for  ages ;  is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  it 
should  escape  solution  by  the  hero  of  this  tale  ?  No  ;  the 
Bully  Boy  would  lie  down  on  his  back,  and  hold  up  his 
arms  and  legs  that  the  hands  of  the  strongest  boys  might 
lift  him  fi'om  the  ground,  and  swing  him  to  an  fro ;  and,  at 
the  signal  "Butter!"  of  the  Bully  Boy,  butt  him  with  all 
their  might  against  the  school-house ;  and,  at  the  signal 
"  Batter,"  renew  their  butting ;  and  again  at  the  signal 
"  Better;"  and  cease  not,  till,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
and  an  area  of  bruise  and  blister  as  big  as  the  bottom  of  a 

wash-boiler,  to  relieve  his   panting  playmates,  he  would 
99 
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Utter  the  signal  "  Bitter " — he  was  too  good  to  question 
even  the  judgment  of  fate. 

I  might  tell  you  more  about  the  persistency  of  his  moral 
perfection  during  these  eight  years  of  his  life  at  school — 
indeed,  I  would  like  to  dwell  on  the  noble  qualities  of 
heart,  that  resisted  his  daily  temptations  to  play  hook  to 
escape  flogging,  and  to  play  tricks  on  the  wicked  master  to 
get  even  with  him ;  but,  I  must  hurry  on  to  the  more  im- 
portant incidents  of  this  story  of  enchantment  and  wonder. 
I  must  halt,  however,  long  enough  to  tell  you,  that,  during 
these  eight  years  of  school-life,  all  the  evil  elements  of  na- 
ture seemed  to  combine  with  the  wicked  scholars  and  mas- 
ter to  accumulate  upon  the  body  of  the  Bully  Boy  all  the 
w^oes,  and  griefs,  and  ills,  and  accidents  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, as  if  to  show  to  the  world  in  him  how  much,  how 
many,  and  how  great  evils  perfect  goodness  could  endure, 
and  come  out  as  it  went  in,  and  with  the  scars  to  show  for 
its  trials  and  martyrdom  ever  after.  The  Bully  Boy  had 
more  measles  to  the  square  inch  of  surface,  and  more  square 
inches  of  surface  to  be  measled,  than  any  three  boys  in 
school  put  together ;  he  stumped  his  toe  oftener  and  harder ; 
he  had  more  stone-bruises  on  his  heels ;  he  ran  more  rusty 
nails  into  his  feet ;  he  fell  into  the  creek  oftener ;  his  clothes 
were  torn  worse ;  he  was  licked  oftener  by  the  boys  of  all 
sizes  ft'om  the  smallest  to  the  master ;  he  was  caught  and 
bitten  always  by  the  dog  while  the  other  boys  scampered  oft 
with  the  watermelons  and  peaches  and  grapes ;  while  the 
agonies  which  he  suffered  internally  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
wickedness  in  the  world,  can  be  imagined  only  by  those 
who  are  as  good  as  he  was  and  similarly  afilicted.  And 
this  leads  me  directly  to  the  mention  of  a  circumstance 
that  marks  another  epoch  in  this  eventful  story — an  acci- 
dent that  paved  the  way  for  all  the  magic  there  is  in  it, 
and  without  which,  accordingly,  the  story  could  not  go 
along  any  better  than  it  could  without  its  hero  himself 

When  the  Bully  B(jy  retired  from  the  schoolroom  to  ad- 
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just  his  dress,  he  loitered  behind  the  corner  until  school  was 
out.  In  the  confusion  of  his  modesty,  so  sensitive  in  the 
consideration  he  had  for  the  feelings  of  others  and  the  ob- 
ject they  had  in  their  attendance  at  school,  to  study  and  to 
learn  to  be  wise  and  good,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
keej)  out  of  sight,  and  suffer  the  consequences,  come  what- 
soever they  might.  They  soon  came.  With  the  howling 
and  screeching  of  a  troop  of  imps,  given  a  holiday  from  the 
heat  of  the  nether  world,  his  schoolmates  discovered  him, 
and  with  sticks  and  stones  set  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
down  a  back  alley  to  his  home  ;  when,  as  he  turned  the 
corner,  he  looked  over  his  left  shoulder  with  his  left  eye 
at  his  pursuers ;  and  that  instant  the  modern  St.  Stephen — 
the  Bully  Boy — lost  his  left  eye. 


When  the  Bully  Boy  came  out  of  the  house,  he  was  a 
hideous  object  to  behold.  A  green  curtain  hung  over  the 
vacuity  of  vision  on  the  left  side  of  his  face,  that  cast  a 
ghastly  shade  over  his  whole  countenance,  which  now  ap- 
peared less  by  one-fourth  than  on  the  day  of  the  accident. 
With  the  humors  of  the  eye,  it  seemed  as  if  the  lard  of  his 
body  had  been  rendered  and  had  run  away,  leaving  him 
but  a  crackling  in  comparison  with  his  former  self.  His 
weight  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  ;  and  withal 
he  looked  sad  and  sallow.  It  was  because  his  spirit  had  fled 
from  the  surface  and  dived  to  the  deepest  depth  of  thought 
to  ascertain  by  what  means  he  could  have  his  left  eye  re- 
stored to  him.  At  length,  revealing  to  a  throng  of  sympa- 
thetic bystanders,  the  depth  to  which  he  was  sounding,  he 
was  told  by  one  and  all  "  to  go  at  once  to  Tom  Collins — 
that  Tom  was  just  the  man  whom  he  wanted  to  see — in  fact, 
that  Tom  also  wanted  to  see  him,  and  was  just  then  inquir- 
ing around  the  corner  if  anybody  had  seen  the  Bully  Boy, 
that,  that,"  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  The  Bully  Boy 
set  out  in  search  of  Tom  Collins — I  say,  the  Bully  Boy, 
without  giving  the  right  name  of  our  hero  John  Smith ;  and 
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why  ?  Simply  because,  if  I  were  to  say  "  John  Smith  went 
in  search  of  Tom  Collins,"  you  would  paraphrase  it  men- 
tally into  "  ubiquity  set  out  in  search  of  nonentity,"  and 
there  would  be  in  consequence  a  clash  most  incompatible 

with  a  proper  understanding  of  this  marvelous  story and 

hold  your  horsos,  if  you  please,  for  the  marvels  :  wonders 
are  big  apples  ;  but  you  must  wait  until  they  have  blossomed 
in  the  Spring,  and  grown  in  the  Summer,  and  ripened  in 
the  Fall ;  and  I  must  not  be  diverted  from  the  natural  chan- 
nel, or  course  of  events  as  they  occurred,  either  for  fear  or 
favor,  or  for  love  or  money. 

But  by  the  time  the  Bully  Boy  turned  the  corner,  Tom 
Collins  had  turned  the  next.  The  Bully  Boy  had  never 
been  a  fast  walker,  so  he  kept  on,  doubtless  hoping  that  in 
time  he  would  overtake  him,  as  he  had  a  vague  recollection 
of  a  very  ancient  fable  in  which  a  slow-paced  tortoise  out- 
stripped the  fleet  hare  in  a  race. 

But  when  the  Bully  Boy  got  to  the  end  of  the  town,  he 
learned  that  Tom  had  gone  to  the  next  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. He  was  amazed  that  everybody  knew  Mr.  Collins. 
He  had  lived  in  the  same  town  for  eighteen  years,  and  he 
had  never  heard  of  him  before.  But  Tom  had  come  to 
town  while  the  Bully  Boy  was  confined  to  the  house  on  ac- 
count of  the  wound  in  his  eye — of  course,  then,  he  did  not 
know  Tom  Collins — a  good  boy  that  never  gossiped  about 
his  neighbors,  how  was  he  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
stranger  ? 

HoAvever,  when  the  Bully  Boy  came  to  the  next  town, 
Tom  had  just  gone  to  another.  And  so  it  went  on,  until 
the  Bully  Boy,  reduced  in  weight  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five pounds,  his  shoes  gaping  at  every  step,  his  clothes 
in  rags,  his  green  patch  gone,  his  red  hair  bristling  through 
his  hat, — in  fact  with  nothing  left  intact  but  his  perfect 
simplicity  and  goodness,  he  came  to  the  toAvn  in  which  Tom 
Collins  lived.  "  But,"  said  the  kind  old  lady,  who,  by-the- 
bye,  was  as  blind  as  the  loss  of  two  eyes  could  make  her. 
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and  as  sympathetic  for  any  one  who  had  met  with  a  like 
affliction  of  one  or  both,  and  who  thought  from  his  meek 
and  unaffected  voice  that  he  was  a  little  boy, — "  But,  my 
child,  you  must  be  more  respectful  to  those  older  than  you — 
he  is  always  spoken  of  here,  as  Dr.  Thomas  Collins,  or  Dr. 
Collins — only  bad  boys,  as  I  have  heard  within  the  last  few 
days  in  the  street,  call  him  Tom  Collins  ;  but,  then,  times 
are  not  as  they,  used  to  be."  "  But  is  he  a  magician  ?  " 
asked  the  Bully  Boy.  "  My  child,  he  has  performed  many 
miraculous  cures,  and  by  the  magic  of  his  art,  may  Avork  a 
wonder  for  you.  Go,  my  child — inquire  for  Dr.  Thomas 
Collins." 

So,  at  last,  the  goodness  of  the  Bully  Boy  was  rewarded. 
He  walked  into  the  office  of  Dr.  Collins — he  had  discovered 
the  source  of  the  Nile  of  Tom  Collins,  and  was  as  modest 
over  his  discovery  as  if  he  had  made  none  at  all.  "  Well, 
sir,"  began  the  old  doctor,  "  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
"I  dun  know,"  responded  the  ingenuous  young  man.  "Well, 
that's  right,  young  man  ;  it  is  for  the  physician  to  diag- 
nose the  case,  not  the  patient.  Let  me  see  your  tongue." 
The  Bully  Boy  sus2:>ended  a  succulent  leaf  over  his  chin 

that  had  it  been  green  might  have  been  sliced  into 

"  That'll  do  !  "  interrupted  the  doctor  ;  "  now  wipe  off  your 
chin  !  — there  that'll  do  !  Let  me  feel  your  pulse — there, 
there,  pull  down  your  vest !  — and  let  me  have  your  wrist." 
But  the  doctor  looked  in  vain  at  the  tongue  and  felt  at  the 
wrist  of  the  Bully  Boy  to  detect  any  evidence  of  disease. 
Then  he  held  one  ear  orCr  the  region  of  the  Bully  Boy's 
heart,  and  then  the  other  ear,  but  pronounced  the  organ 
"  all  right."  After  that  he  kneaded  the  Bully  Boy  from 
his  collar  bone  to  his  groin,  and  down  his  back,  and  pound- 
ed on  him  with  a  little  hammer,  and  listened  to  him  at 
many  points  at  the  end  of  a  rounded  stick,  and  made  him 
breathe  long  and  deep,  and  walk  across  the  floor,  and  lift 
the  end  of  the  bookcase  ;  till,  giving  up  the  diagnosis  of  the 
case  in  despair,  the  doctor  sat  down  in  his  big  arm-chair, 
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exhausted  and  somewhat  chagrined.  He  was  an  honest 
doctor,  or  long  before  that  he  had  found  all  the  dis- 
eases indexed  by  Tanner  in  the  embodiment  of  the  Bully 
Boy,  if  he  so  determined.  "  Well,  sir,  if  you  don't  knoAV 
what's  the  matter  with  you,"  said  the  doctor,  "what  brought 
you  here?  "  ''  i  dun  know,"  responded  the  Bully  Boy,  in 
the  same  sweet  voice,  and  with  the  same  strict  adherence  to 
the  truth  that  characterized  him  since  his  birth.  In  the 
presence  of  a  learned  anatomist,  was  it  for  him,  who  in 
reality  knew  nothing  of  the  striped  and  the  unstriped  mus- 
cles, of  the  long  and  the  short  and  the  sesamoid  bones,  of 
the  ligaments,  the  nerve  filaments  and  their  ramifications, 
and  of  the  mysteries  of  that  force  called  vital — in  short,  of 
the  marvelous  mechanism  of  multiplicity  of  part  and  func- 
tion, that  brought  him  there,  could  the  Bully  Boy  in  truth 
have  given  another  answer  than  "I  dun  know?"  And 
gradually  the  superlative  wisdom  of  the  young  man  dawned 
upon  the  doctor,  and  the  open  honesty  with  which  it  found 
expression.  "  Young  man,"  at  length  he  said,  "  you  have 
the  qualities  of  body  and  mind  that  I  have  been  looking 
for  to  fill  a  void  in  my  stable.  If  you  will  do  as  I  tell 
you,  I  will  supply  all  your  necessary  wants,  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  put  a  glass  eye 
in  your  head,  with  which,  if  you  follow  my  instructions  to 
the  letter,  you  will  be  able  to  work  wonders  to  the  end  of 
your  days.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  that  ?  "  "I  dun 
know,"  responded  the  Bully  Boy.  "Then,  O  oracle  of  oc- 
cult wisdom,  since  there  is  a  possibility  of  your  having 
something  to  say  about  it  within  two  years,  I  will  wait 
until  you  compass  that  possil)ility  into  thought  and  compress 
it  into  speech.  Body  and  soul  you  are  mine  for  two  years ; 
after  that  a  glass  eye  with  a  world  of  wonders  to  you,  for  the 
remainder  of  your  life.     It  is  a  bargain." 

So,  the  Bully  Boy  filled  the  void  in  the  magician's 
stable  for  tw^o  years ;  and  the  magician  was  satisfied,  and 
litted  a  glass  eye  in  the  void  in  the  Bully  Boy's  couute- 
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nance,  and  sent  him  oft' to  his  home  with  the  following  im- 
plicit instructions  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  wonderful 
eye.  "Young  man,"  he  began,  '*  I  have  perceived  that 
you  are  good — so  good  that  you  have  no  thought  of  evil, 
and  can  be  trusted  with  this  magical  eye.  Now,  remember 
this,  that  everything  you  look  upon  with  this  glass  eye  will 
become  immediately  just  as  you  wish  it  to  be.  If  you  look 
at  an  ugly  woman,  and  wish  that  she  were  beautiful,  she 
will  become  that  instant  beautiful.  If  she  has  a  short 
nose,  by  looking  at  it  and  wishing,  you  can  make  it  as 
long  as  you  desire — as  long  as  a  tapir's,  for  that  matter,  or 
even  an  elephant's.  Now,  try  it,  that  you  may  be  sure 
you  know  how  to  use  it  in  doing  good  in  this  world  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  nature,  which  I  trust  will  never 
change,  else  this  inestimable  blessing — or  curse,  as  it 
might  be  otherwise — I  had  never  bestowed  on  you.  Look 
at  yourself  in  this  looking-glass,  and  wish  yourself  a  hand- 
some young  man,  and  you  will  become  such  immediately." 
The  Bully  Boy  looked  and  wished  as  he  was  directed,  and 
lo!  he  appeared  handsome  in  his  own  sight — so  handsome 
that  a  faint  smile  played  over  his  countenance  and  his  eyes 
winked  at  one  another  in  playful  delight.  "  Now,  look  at 
me,  and  wish  me  good  morning,"  added  the  doctor.  The 
Bully  Boy  did  so  ;  and  the  magician  and  his  pupil  parted 
forever. 

And  behold !  when  the  Bully  Boy  ueared  the  ugly  log- 
house  in  which  his  parents  lived,  he  looked  at  it  and  wished 
that  it  become  beautiful,  and  it  so  became — the  most 
charming  place  he  had  seen  in  his  travels  within  the  past 
two  years.  So,  in  turn,  he  made  everything  and  everybody 
in  and  about  the  house  beautiful  that  before  was  common- 
place, if  not  indeed  absolutely  ugly.  And  before  he  was  in  the 
house  an  hour,  he  had  told  to  his  wondering  family  all  he 
knew  about  the  eye,  how  he  had  worked  for  a  magician  for 
two  years  for  it,  and  what  he  had  done  already  with  it. 
And  in  a  little  while  the  neighbors  knew  all  about  it,  and 
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the  whole  town  before  night.  "  The  Bully  Boy  has  come 
back  with  a  glass  eye,"  told  one  neighbor  to  another,  and 
then  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  magical  optic  ;  till 
nothing  was  talked  about  that  day,  and  for  the  following 
eight,  as  long  as  the  wonder  lasted,  but  the  Bully  Boy  with 
the  Glass  Eye  by  which  he  was  known  ever  after;  and 
that  brings  us  to  another  epoch  in  our  history. 


It  might  be  su2:)posed  that  the  Bully  Boy  with  the  Glass 
Eye  turned  his  magical  powers  into  a  commodity  and 
amassed  wealth  in  converting  ugly  persons  into  beauties, 
old  houses  into  new  ones,  and  soft  money  into  hard ;  but 
the  fact  was  quite  different — he  was  too  good  to  disturb 
the  order  of  the  universe  as  he  found  it,  except  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  his  home  where  none  but  him- 
self and  his  simple  parents  would  be  affected  by  the 
change ;  in  w^hich  he  acted  with  profound  w^isdom,  as  if  in 
his  inexperienced  goodness,  he  had  come  to  the  same  wise 
conclusion  that  the  sage  of  Western  Pennsylvania  had 
arrived  at  before,  when  he  prayed  to  God  to  save  him  from 
the  reformer  !  Besides,  though  there  were  a  score  of  very 
ugly  girls  in  his  neighborhood,  not  one  of  them  thought 
she  was  anything  but  a  beauty,  and  would  have  been  in- 
sulted had  the  Bully  Boy  with  the  Glass  Eye  dared  to 
cast  even  a  sheep's  eye  at  her,  let  alone  ogle  at  her  wath 
his  magical  vitreous  oj^tic.  There  is  a  perverseness  and 
delusion  in  humanity  inseparable  with  it.  Likewise,  the 
men  about  the  town,  instead  of  employing  the  Bully  Boy 
with  the  Glass  Eye  to  look  at  their  old  houses  and  with 
his  wish  reconstruct  them  into  elegant  mansions,  preferred 
to  stick  in  the  rut  of  long  custom,  and  got  architects  to  de- 
sign for  them  and  contractors  to  build  for  them,  and  broke 
up  before  their  houses  ^vere  finished  as  they  had  been 
doing  for  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary.  So  indifferent  w^ere  they,  indeed,  to  the 
-yvonders  worked  by  the  Bully  Boy  with  the  Glass  Eye, 
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that  they  aifected  to  see  no  change  in  the  appearance  of 
eitlier  the  boy's  parents  or  their  house ;  but  who  so  blind  as 
he  that  will  not  see  ?  However,  there  was  one,  besides  the 
Bully  Boy  and  his  family,  who  had  faith  in  the  powers  of 
his  magical  Glass  Eye.  This  was  an  old  maid  whom  facial 
paralysis  had  so  distorted  that  she  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  fixed  in  a  frantic  endeavor  to  bite  off  her  own  right 
ear.  And  her  the  Bully  Boy  with  the  Glass  Eye  looked 
upon  as  she  sat  in  the  moonlight  with  her  smooth  and 
placid  left  cheek  directed  toward  his  leering,  liquid  right 
eye  ;  and  he  was  pleased  with  her,  and  loved  her  ;  and  he 
looked  at  her  distorted  cheek  Avith  his  Glass  Eye,  and 
wished  it  to  be  like  its  mate,  and  lo!  he  saw  no  difference 
between  the  cheeks  that  night,  and  for  a  fortnight  after  they 
were  married ;  until  his  mother-in-law,  who  came  to  live 
with  him  after  he  set  up  housekeeping,  pointed  out  to  him 
a  little  difference  between  the  cheeks  which  he  had  over- 
looked with  the  Glass  Eye  in  the  ardor  of  his  love,  and 
which,  to  please  his  mother-in-law,  who  seemed  to  be  so 
happy  in  pointing  out  the  difference  to  him  every  hour  of 
the  day  that  he  was  in  her  presence,  he  permitted  to  re- 
main. 

I^ow,  at  this  time,  mark  a  sad  change  that  came  over  the 
Bully  Boy  with  the  Glass  Eye.  His  parents  had  died  and 
were  buried,  and  he  had  inherited  the  homestead,  before 
he  married,  and  took  his  mother-in-law  home  to  live  with 
him,  and  be  a  father  and  a  mother  and  a  wide  circle  of  rela- 
tions to  him,  from  that  time  forth.  And  now,  \vhether  or 
not  it  was  to  gratify  a  whim  of  his  beloved  mother-in-law, 
just  to  test  the  powers  of  the  wonderful  Glass  Eye,  he  looked 
upon  himself  and  wished  himself  to  become  as  he  became, 
is  a  matter  only  of  inference ;  but  the  fact  remains,  let  its 
cause  have  been  what  it  may — the  Bully  Boy  with  the 
Glass  Eye  became  as  wicked  as  he  had  been  good  !  All  the 
wickedness  of  the  Smith  and  the  Jones  families,  succeeding 
their  good,  found  an  embodiment  in  him  and  expression 
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through  the  instrumentality  of  his  wonderful  Glass  Eye. 
He  looked  at  his  house,  and  lo !  it  became  so  loathsome  that 
he  could  stay  in  it  only  after  night !  He  looked  at  his  wife, 
and  lo  !  her  mouth  bit  at  her  ear  again,  her  teeth  dropped 
out,  her  hair  fell  away,  her  bosom  flattened,  and  there  was 
a  suspicious  hrlt  in  one  liml)  that  suggested  a  Palmer  pa- 
ternity— in  fine,  she  became  so  loathsome,  too,  that  he  could 
not  abide  her,  except  in  the  dark.  And  he  looked  at  his 
mother-in-law,  and  lo !  the  purple  l)ows  of  her  cap  flared 
out  like  the  flufly  wings  of  the  Virginia  owl  when  torment- 
ed in  a  cage  ;  the  little  silvery  curls  dangling  about  her 
ears  writhed  into  rattlesnakes ;  her  mild  blue  eyes  behind 
her  gold-rimmed  spectacles  protruded  like  a  snail's  and 
carried  the  glasses  with  them  a  foot  from  her  face ;  her 
dainty,  aquiline  nose  reached  out  like  a  cant-hook;  her 
porcelain  eye-teeth  became  pronged  like  a  potato-hoe ;  her 
trembling  fingers  like  grain-cradles ;  while  her  little  body, 
as  she  stepped  toward  her  son-in-law,  swelled  like  a  load  of 
hay  emerging  from  a  fog ;  and  her  little  mouth  as  she  spoke 
was  a  July  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning  squeezing  it- 
self through  a  knothole  !  Until,  terrified  to  distraction  at 
the  horrible  being  presented  to  him  by  the  magic  of  his 
wonderful  Glass  Eye,  the  Bully  Boy  fled  into  the  nearest 
barroom  and  hid  himself  around  a  quart  of  bad  whiskey, 
and  there  remained,  until,  falling  in  his  exhaustion  and  ly- 
ing like  one  dead,  he  v.as  placed  in  a  wheelbarrow  and 
trundled  ofl'home.  But  his  mother-in-law  would  not  allow 
his  body  to  be  brought  into  the  house,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
taken  to  the  stable,  and  cast  into  a  stall ;  which  was  done, 
as  she  directed. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  in  the  stable  in  which  the  Bully 
Boy  with  the  Glass  Eye  was  cast  in  the  insensibility  of  his 
fright,  there  was  a  large  and  vigorous  mule  that  had  served 
an  apprenticeship  as  a  larry-locomotive  at  a  coke-works, 
until,  dried  and  smoked  to  a  uniform  toughness  through 
and  through,  and  inured  to  a  heat  that  would  blister  Old 
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Xick,  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  extraordinary  incar- 
nation of  leather  and  horse-shoe  nails,  of  india-rubber  and 
railroad  spikes,  of  boiler-bursting  and  desolation,  that  ever 
had  been  put  together  in  the  form  of  a  mule.  And,  when 
the  Bully  Boy  recovered  from  his  fright,  the  first  object 
that  came  within  the  range  of  vision  of  his  Glass  Eye, 
was  this  most  extraordinary  mule.  And  with  the  wicked- 
ness at  heart  with  which  he  had  been  cursed,  since  his  be- 
loved mother-in-law  came  to  live  with  him,  the  first  thing 
that  he  did  was  to  look  at  the  nuile  and  magnify  its  quali- 
ties and  propensities  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  his  wish. 
Which  being  done,  at  that  particular  and  peculiar  juncture, 
the  mother-in-law  of  the  Bully  Boy  with  the  Glass  Eye  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  stable,  and  the  Bully  Boy  ap- 
proached to  greet  her,  staggering  somewhat  in  his  haste — 
so  much  so,  that  in  pushing  him  back  to  keep  him  from 
falling  into  her  arms,  she  pushed  him  against  the  heels  of 
that  most  extraordinary  mule  I  And  behold !  the  mule 
kicked  the  Bully  Boy  with  the  Glass  Eye  back  into  the 
arms  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  the  mother-in-law  cast  him 
back  at  the  heels  of  the  mule ;  and  the  mule  kicked  and 
the  mother-in-law  cast — back  and  forward,  and  forward 
and  back  I  faster  and  faster  I  till  the  Bully  Boy  with  the 
Glass  Eye  fell  in  a  shower  of  meat  away  off  in  Kentucky  ; 
where  a  savant  picked  up  the  Glass  Eye  and  looked  at  the 
meat  through  it,  and  wished  he  could  tell  what  it  was,  and 
lo  I  it  became  fi'og-spawn  in  his  sight ! 

While  the  mule  and  the  mother-in-law  kept  getting 
closer  and  closer  ;  for  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  mule 
and  a  first-rate  mother-in-law  ;  and  now  one  was  ahead  and 
now  the  other !  and  then  it  was  nip  and  tuck !  and  then 
it  was  mule,  then  mother-in-law !  heels  and  claws !  kick, 
claw  I  claw,  kick  I  • 

And  that  was  the  last  of  the  Bully  Boy  with  the  Glass  Eye ; 
while  the  mule  and  the  mother-in-law  kept  on  their  nip 
and  tuck  fight,  and  so  keep  on  to  this  day ;  which  brings 
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US  to  the  end  of  this  wonderful  story,  and  to  a  calm  consid- 
eration of  its  moral  by  all  those  who  possess  Glass  Eyes, 
who  have  married  beauties  of  their  magic  making,  and  who 
have  taken  home  with  them  their  mothers-in-law  to  com- 
bat sooner  or  later  with  that  most  extraordinary  mule — 
which  is  to  be  found  in  every  son-in-law's  stable ! 


Old   Helgrimite. 


Dr.  Ott  lived  in  Greensburg. 

As  a  form  of  matter,  he  was  small.  He  was  so  small, 
indeed,  the  facetious  used  to  say,  he  necessarily  practiced, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Old  School,  and  made 
his  pills  and  potions  larger  than  himself,  in  order  that  the 
patient  might  not  mistake  the  doctor  for  the  medicine,  and 
— throw  him  out  of  the  window,  or  worse. 

As  a  mode  of  force,  however,  he  was  great.  What  he 
lacked  in  material  length  and  breadth  and  thickness,  he 
made  up  in  immaterial  immensity.  He  was,  in  fact, 
within,  the  very  antitype  of  himself  without.  He  was  an 
Idea :  a  general  evolution  of  cosmos,  in  an  eternal  engage- 
ment with  chaos,  and  a  special  evolution  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Hippocrates,  in  a  temporary  skirmish  with  the 
shad-eggs  and  sugar  of  Hahnemann.  Accordingly,  with  a 
pointed  telescopic  columbiad,  wTought  by  Alvan  Clark  & 
Sons,  he  slaughtered  afar,  without  mercy,  the  immeasura- 
ble suns  and  systems  of  illimitable  space,  and,  as  well,  at 
hand,  the  infinitesimal  homunculi  of  homeopathy  that  de- 
monize  the  decillioneth  dilution  of  a  drop  of  water !  Incor- 
porating in  his  individuality,  as  he  did,  the  extremes  of  ex- 
pansibility and  contractility. 

In  fine,  as  he  himself  was  wont  to  say,  that,  albeit  in 
nature  and  name  he  was  next  to  uothiug,  yet  he  was  in 
time  the  point  at  which  the  past  and  the  future  conjoined; 
in  space,  the  line  of  demarcation  that  separated  heaven 
and  earth ;  in  being,  the  rail  upon  which  life  and  death 
seesawed  in  inhalation  and  exhalation ;  and  in  avocation, 
the  scratch  at  which  science  and  sham  were  bared  to  the 
buff  and  squared  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight  for  the  belt  of 
immortality. 
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Ill  which,  it  will  be  observed,  Dr.  Ott  was  not  without 
imagination  to  conceive  and  a  vocabulary  to  give  vent  to 
his  conceptions.  Indeed,  if  he  was  exceptional  in  one 
thing  and  extraordinary  in  another,  it  was  in  his  ability  to 
idealize  luxuriantly  and  express  his  thoughts  exuberantly. 
At  his  beck,  in  an  instant,  imps  entered  his  bottles  and 
fairies  peopled  his  pills ;  hobgoblins  and  homeopaths  shud- 
dered in  one  corner ;  ghouls  and  quacks  quaked  in 
another;  while  Death,  Disease,  and  the  coroner  of  the 
county,  having  nothing  to  do,  were  whiling  away  the  time 
in  playing  seven-up  with  the  skeleton  of  old  Matty  Jenkin- 
son  in  the  closet.     But,  to  our  tale. 

At  the  time  our  story  begins,  Dr.  Ott  occupied  an  office 
next  door  to  the  residence  of  his  father,  the  Governor,  a 
venerable  gentleman  and  profound,  as  great  in  stature  and 
station  as  his  son  w  as  small ;  and  the  old  gentleman's  fa- 
vorite horse,  Gold  Dust,  was  at  the  service  of  the  son  as 
the  exigencies  of  his  profession  required ;  and  the  thread  of 
life  of  the  little  doctor  seemed  to  be  a  filament  of  gossamer 
afloat  in  the  air,  as  fine,  as  fair,  and  as  free.  But  alas ! 
human  life  is  not  a  single  thread  of  silk,  as  simple  as  unity, 
and  smooth  ;  but  a  tangled  skein,  and  knotty.  Besides  the 
scientific  armament  referred  to  above,  for  W' aging  war  with 
the  moons  and  monads  in  the  illimitable  field  of  his  imagi- 
nation, the  Doctor  was  the  ow^ner  of  a  small  farm  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Greensburg,  to  and  from  which,  haul- 
ing w^as  required  constantly.  He  w^as  the  owner,  moreover, 
of  a  one-horse  w^agon,  and  had  in  his  employ  as  a  laborer  a 
Ridger,  of  German  origin,  by  name  Gotlieb  Sickafoos. 
And,  now  and  then,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  direct  Gotlieb  to 
hitch  in  the  wagon,  the  horse  of  his  father,  already  intro- 
duced to  the  reader — a  Virginia  blooded  horse  of  the  most 
extraordinary  qualities  in  the  eyes  of  the  Governor,  and,  in 
fact,  a  very  beautiful,  spirited  and  intelligent  animal — and 
set  him  to  haul  the  most  ignominious  of  loads — coal  ashes, 
bones,  cornfodder,  lumber,   and   rubbish  generally.     But 
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Gold  Dust  was  not  available  at  all  times,  being  used  by 
other  members  of  the  Governor's  family ;  and,  somehow  or 
other,  the  thought  evolved  in  the  brain  of  the  Ridger  that 
another  horse,  a  cheaper,  and  not  so  showy,  would  do  the 
w^ork  of  the  Doctor  as  well.  Thereupon,  he  ventured  to 
suggest  to  the  Doctor  the  propriety  of  buying  a  work- 
horse, and  the  trifling  expenditure  the  same  would  involve  ; 
and  the  Doctor  resolved  to  do  so. 

"  But,  Gotlieb,"  said  the  little  physician,  "  I  never 
bought  a  horse  in  my  life ;  I  know  nothing  about  their 
points  and  values;  and,  I  am  free  to  say,  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  cheated  in  a  horse,  about  which  I  should 
have  exceptionally  accurate  knowledge — scientific  know^- 
ledge,  befitting  a  physician  and  surgeon,  who,  presumably, 
is  an  anatomist,  and  able  to  look  through  the  skin  and 
flesh  of  a  horse,  as  well  as  through  the  overcoat  and  flannel 
shirt  of  a  man,  and  tell  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  one  as  the  other.  Suppose,  therefore, 
Gotlieb,  you  go  and  buy  the  horse — the  one  that  will  suit 
you,  and  I  will  be  satisfied.  Besides,  you  will  be  able  to 
buy  at  a  lower  figure  than  I  could  possibly." 

Gotlieb  set  out,  and,  in  about  a  half  an  hour  returned, 
saying,  "  Martin  McGill  hez  a  hoss  I  kin  buy — a  hoss,  I 
jedge,  ez'll  kiver  the  ground  and  pay  fur  his  corn-feed,  ez 
well  ez  GoF  Dus'.  He's  no  spring  chicken,  I  tell  you ;  an' 
his  eyes  aint  no  more  use  fur  seein'  nur  a  potato's ;  an'  he 
aint  w'at  you  might  call  a  pictur'  to  look  at;  but  he's 
most  an  all-fired  big  un,  an'  powerful — gee-men-tee  gin- 
ger!— jes  a  regular  terror  on  a  pull — a  sort  of  rip  an'  hell- 
blazes!  But,  I  reckon,  you  know  the  hoss — everybody 
knows  'im — I  reckon  every  man,  woman  an'  chil'  in  this 
hyur  neck  uv  woods  knows  Ole  Helgrimite ! " 

"  Everybody,  except  myself,"  the  Doctor  replied ;  "  but, 
no  matter  about  that ;  and  no  matter  about  the  age  of  the 
horse,  his  lack  of  sight  and  personal  beauty — only  that  you 
are  satisfied  with  him  as  a  work-horse,  and  I  with  his  price 
— that  is  all.     For  what  can  you  buy  him  ? " 
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"  I  reckon  four  dollars 'II  fetch  'im,"  answered  the 
Ridger. 

"  Four  dollars  !  "  the  Doctor  exclaimed  in  amazement. 
"Four  dollars!"  he  repeated,  with  increasing  astonish- 
ment gleaming  from  every  part  of  him  that  was  capable  of 
giving  expression  to  thought  and  feeling. 

"  Yes ;  "  added  Gotlieb,  who  certainly  misconstrued  the 
Doctor's  amazement ;  "  I  kin  git  the  beast  for  four  dollars. 
At]fust  McGill  was  aAvay  up — a'most  out  uv  sight,  an'  said 
he  couldn't  see  nuthin'  less  nur  five ;  then  he  'gin  to  wea- 
ken, an'  dropped  to  four  an'  a  half;  an'  then  to  four  an'  a 
quarter ;  an'  then  I  sez  to  him,  sez  I,  lookin'  him  straight 
in  the  face,  sez  I,  'Martin,  aint  you  a  leetle  off?"  An' 
then  he  see  I  meant  biz,  an'  wuzn't  jes  a-monkeyin'  about 
like ;  an'  he  come  right  down  to  four,  pervidin'  I'd  agree 
to  loan  him  the  boss  tomorrow  to  move  Peg  Pimperton's 
things  from  Mudtown  to  Ludwick,  an'  I  said,  sez  I,  '  Mar- 
tin," sez  I,  '  I'm  your  man — thet's  the  kind  uv  a  huckle- 
berry I  am,  you  may  jes  bet ! '  But,  I  reckon.  Dock,  ef 
you  think  the  figure  a  leetle  too  high — I  reckon  I  kin  fetch 
'im  to  his  milk,  ef  I  lay  him  the  poontoons  down — the 
spondoolicks  thet'll  make  his  eyes  git  up  an'  git — an' 
chicken-feed  thet'll  amuse  him  like  to  count  agin  an'  agin 
— I  reckon  I  kin  git  him  for  three  seventy-five,  ur,  ef  I 
stick  to  him — an'  thet's  ginerally  my  lay  in  a  dicker — 
three,  sixty-two  an'  a  half." 

"  Gotlieb,"  said  the  Doctor,  putting  on  his  high  hat,  and 
rising  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  his  thick  soled  boots, "  there 
is  nothing  small  about  me — except  what  you  see.  Here  are 
four  dollars,  in  two  two-dollar  bills.  Give  them  to  McGill 
and  bring  me  the  horse.  Lead  him  here  to  the  ofiice,  and 
hitch  him  to  the  post  in  front  of  the  door,  that  I  may  look 
upon  him  and  realize  that  I  am  at  last  the  possessor  of  a 
horse  for  no  greater  expenditure  of  my  hard-earned  per- 
sonal estate  than  is  involved  in  this  exchange  of  two  paltry 
two-dollar   bills   for   an    exceptionally  large   and   strong 
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horse,  a  regular  terror  on  a  pull,  albeit  defective  in  youth 
and  eyesight  and  beauty." 

Gotlieb  took  the  money  and  went  out  of  the  office. 

The  Doctor  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  took  up  a  pamph- 
let— Eeiter  on  the  Use  of  Calomel  in  Diphtheria;  but  he 
could  not  read.  In  his  imagination,  he  was  following  Got- 
lieb across  the  street,  and  through  the  alley  past  the  tan- 
yard,  then  down  Otterman  street,  and  across  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  blind  lane,  an  abandoned  highway  of  the 
olden  time,  where,  he  fancied,  he  could  see  McGill  waiting, 
his  left  hand  in  his  pantaloons'  pocket  in  anticipation  of 
the  "  pontoons,"  and  his  right  holding  a  heavy  halter- 
chain,  to  an  end  of  which  Avas  attached  the  horse  which  in 
a  few  minutes  would  be  another's — "  mine ! "  thought  the 
little  man ;  "  mine,  with  a  whole  library  of  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  to  separate  it  as  individually  my  property 
from  that  of  all  the  world  besides !  Now  Gotlieb  has  paid 
the  money ;  and  now  McGill  has  delivered  the  horse  to 
Gotlieb — or  rather,  my  horse  to  me,  for  he  that  does 
through  another,  does  himself;  and  I  am  now,  what  I 
never  Avas  in  my  life,  the  real  owner  of  a  piece  of  horse- 
flesh— Gad !  I  am  beginning  to  talk  like  a  jockey  already! 
And  although,  my  steed  is  old  and  blind  and  not  prepos- 
sessing in  appearance,  yet,  nevertheless,  he  is  a  large  and 
strong  horse — a  horse  of  renown — one  whom  everybody 
now  knows  as  Old  Helgrimite  I " 

The  Doctor  felt  as  if  he  had  grown  several  inches  in 
height,  increased  his  avoirdupois  several  stone,  and  assumed 
in  society  a  position  of  acknowledged  importance  and  re- 
spectability. He  really  felt  good  over  it ;  and  began  to  in- 
dulge in  a  delicious  foretaste  of  the  general  joy  it  would 
give  his  family  and  friends,  that,  at  last,  he.  Dr.  Ott,  in  the 
extension  of  his  individuality  beyond  the  boundaries 
within  which  seemingly  his  being  was  circumscribed,  had 
become,  without  the  remotest  intimation,  suspicion,  or 
dream,  on  the  part  of  anybody,  the  possessor  of  a  horse — a 
23 
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large  and  strong  horse — a  horse  of  name  and  fame  already 
— to  gallop  along  the  highways  of  history  to  the  end  of 
time  I  In  fine,  before  the  little  physician  mounted  Old 
Helgrimite,  he  was  lifted  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
borne  into  a  rare  and  effulgent  atmosphere,  every  breath 
of  which  was  ecstasy — as  if,  indeed,  the  horse  had  been  a 
hobby  of  his  imagination — a  magical  steed. 

At  the  j^rick  of  a  whim,  or  the  spur  of  a  notion, 
to  canter  above  the  clouds  in  the  azure  of  infinity — the 
realm  of  eternal  rapture ! 

But,  while  Dr.  Ott  was  lost  in  these  felicitous  reveries, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  walking  across  the  street,  in 
the  direction  of  the  office  door — walking  with  a  slow  and 
heavy  tread — with  a  very  slow  and  verj^  heavy  tread — with 
a  very,  very  slow  and  very,  very  heavy  tread  !  He  thought 
his  heart  would  cease  to  beat  in  keeping  pace  with  it. 
When  suddenly,  there  was  a  click,  a  score,  a  crunch,  a 
"whoa!  gee-men-ty  ginger  I"  a  knock,  another  score,  a 
tremendous  crash,  and  then  all  was  still!  In  breathless 
alarm,  the  Doctor  rose  from  his  chair  and  ran  to  the  door. 
And  there  before  him,  with  his  bald  head  butt  against  the 
hitching-post,  his  forelegs  spread  wide  apart  in  the  gutter 
into  which  he  had  stumbled,  one  of  his  hind  legs  buried  to 
the  hock  in  an  ash-pile,  the  other  extended  over  an  un- 
broken pile  of  limestone  as  if  paralyzed  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  kick  the  top  of  the  chimney  of  the  house  over  the 
way,  stood  Old  Helgrimite — as  still  as  a  statue — certainly 
a  large  and  strong  horse — and  as  certainly  old,  and  blind, 
and  ugly — his  wrinkles  and  grizzled  front  at  a  glance  in- 
dicating rather  a  contemporary  of  the  eohippus  than  a  re- 
mote descendant — his  big  white  eyes,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  post,  staring  at  his  new  master  in  the  baldest  of  blind- 
ness— and  his  attitude,  angles,  and  aspect,  in  part  or  as  a 
whole,  so  far  from  the  lines  of  beauty  so  familiar  to  him 
in  the  form  of  Gold  Dust,  that  he  began  to  shudder  as  he 
gazed  at  the  monster  in  silence ! 
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"  Thet's  the  crittur,"  at  length  Gotlieb  said,  as  he,  too, 
looked  at  the  horse,  but  with  an  expression  on  his  face  the 
opposite  of  that  depicted  in  the  features  of  the  Doctor ;  as 
if  he  had  achieved  a  great  and  glorious  action  in  transfer- 
ring the  ownership  of  the  animal  from  McGill  to  his  em- 
ployer. 

"  Yes ;  I  see,"  the  Doctor  meekly  replied,  and  resumed 
his  contemplation. 

"  Thet's  the  animile — thet's  Ole  Helgrimite,"  said  Got- 
lieb, evidently  becoming  impatient. 

"  Yes ;  that  is  Old  Helgrimite — yes,  I  see  it  is  Old  Hel- 
grimite— and  a  vast  and  diversified  territory  he  is,  too — 
and  all  for  four  dollars.  It  is  the  greatest  bargain  I  have 
ever  made — and  ever  shall,  until  I  buy  Texas  for  less ! 
But  are  you  sure  he  is  all  here — all,  Gotlieb,  all?" 

"  Well — yes  ;"  replied  Gotlieb,  but  dubiously,  not  fully 
comprehending  the  inquiry.  "  I  reckon,  he's  about  all  ez 
could  hold  together.  I  can't  see  ez  how  any  of  him  could 
git  away." 

'•'  No ;  not  without  being  tramped ;  nor  fall  off  without 
being  crippled  for  life.  But,  I  mean,  Gotlieb,  have  you 
surveyed  him  ?  Ah,  yes  ;  I  see  you  have — there  are  the 
fi-esh  blazes  on  the  corners.  Strict  measure,  Gotlieb,  how 
many  acres  of  him  are  there  ?  Or,  allowing  six  per  cent,  for 
roads,  how  many  acres  does  the  warrant  call  for  ?  And, 
Gotlieb,  have  you  inquired  and  ascertained  in  how  many 
counties  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  taxes  for  this — yes,  ridge 
land,  I  see  it  is — here  is  a  clearing — for  buckwheat,  per- 
haps ;  here  is  a  deadening — for  rye,  doubtless ;  and  here 
is  a  huckleberry  patch.  He  is  a  whole  ridge  in  himself,  is 
he  not,  Gotlieb  ?  " 

"Well  yes;"  responded  the  Ridger,  beginning  to  com- 
prehend that  there  was  something  humorous  and  grotesque 
— if  not,  indeed,  grim — in  the  new  relationship  betw^een 
the  horse  and  the  Doctor — the  huge  and  misshapen  Old 
Helgrimite,  and  the  diminutive  and  dainty  Dr.  Ott.     "  I 
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reckon,  it  would  take  a  heap  of  huckleberries  to  kiver  his 
hide.  But  I  tell  you,  he  aint  no  slouch — he  aint  one  uv 
these  hyur  dog-oned  ornary  grasshoppers  ez  a  man  kin  buy 
fur  a  dollar  a  dozen  an'  hev  thirteen  to  the  dozen  I  No,  sir- 
ee !  you  may  jes  bet !  He's  jes  w'at  I  call  a  loomer.  An' 
when  he  gits  afor^  a  load,  ef  he  don't  jes  more  'an  make  his 
gears  git  up  an'  groan  like,  I  don't  know  nuthin' — he  kin, 
I  tell  you !  I've  seen  this  hyur  hoss  afore  to-day,  I  hev ! 
He's  a  loomer,  an'  don't  you  forgit  it  I " 

"  Well,  Gotlieb,  he  certainly  does  loom  in  my  vision  stu- 
pendously, and  in  my  imagination  infinitely,  until  I  see  him 
hitched  in  the  heavens  to  the  Wain  of  Charles,  comets  fly- 
ing like  sparks  from  his  ironbound  hoofs,  and  nebulae  float- 
ing away  in  the  foam  from  his  lips!  But,  I  say,  Gotlieb, 
to  return  to  the  earth — I  trust  the  disposition  of  Old  Hel- 
grimite  is  good ;  that  he  will  stand  where  he  is  hitched  and 
go  where  he  is  led  or  driven,  without  calling  in,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  tornado  to  stop  him,  or,  on  the  other,  an  earth- 
quake to  make  him  go  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Gotlieb,  "  he's  the  very  pictur '  of  a 
lamb  when  it  comes  to  mindin'  w'at  he's  about,  an'  be- 
havin'  hisself.  My-o-my !  he's  jes  ez  mild  ez  milk — I 
reckon,  a  chil'  might  handle  im.  An'  now  he's  got  his 
head  agin  a  post,  I  jedge  he  thinks  he's  hitched  to  it,  an'll 
stand  till  the  cows  come  home." 

"  Well,  Gotlieb,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  suppose  then,  you 
let  him  stand  here  while  you  go  to  the  stable  and  rig-up  a 
set  of  harness  for  him  out  of  the  old  harness  you  will  find 
there  in  abundance ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  if  any  child  de- 
sires to  handle  him  about  the  withers  or  the  backbone,  I 
think  he  wdll  be  obliged  to  fall  out  of  a  three-story  window 
to  do  it — or  drop  out  of  a  balloon — or  climb  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  man  in  the  moon — or  lift  himself  by  the 
straps  of  his  first  pair  of  boots  I" 

Gotlieb  went  to  the  stable,  and  the  Doctor  stood  looking 
at   Old   Helgrimite   for   a   few  minutes   longer,  until  he 
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became  nauseated  at  the  idea  of  owning  such  a  mass  of 
monstrosities — such  a  jumble  of  equine  eccentricities  and 
extravagancies — such  a  hodgepodge  of  the  heterogeneous 
and  horrible  in  horseflesh,  which  he  realized  would  subject 
him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  community.  He  re- 
entered the  office,  and  sat  down  in  the  draught  between 
the  open  front  and  back  door.  He  was  faint,  and  vacilla- 
ted between  a  flush  and  pallor,  as  if  in  the  incipient  stage 
of  a  fever.  He  wished  Gotlieb  on  the  planet  Vulcan  and 
Old  Helgrimite  on  Neptune,  and  himself  on  the  Dog-star 
receding  from  the  solar  system  with  its  tail  between  its 
legs  in  sympathy  with  him  in  his  discomfiture  and  dejec- 
tion ;  but  he  could  hear  Gotlieb  talking  to  somebody  in  the 
backyard,  and  the  motionless  shadow  of  Old  Helgrimite 
still  darkened  his  door — as  if  a  spot  of  exceptionally  large 
size  had  stopped  in  its  transit  across  the  .disc  of  the  sun. 
Then  he  pronounced  himself,  coolly  and  deliberately,  a 
fool,  with  an  adverb  of  intensity  and  implied  profanity 
prefixed,  and  walked  across  the  office  to  stamp  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  had  come  into  the  floor,  if  not  into  his 
memory.  Then,  he  sat  down  again,  and  changed  his 
mind ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  w^as  the  owner  of  Old 
Helgrimite.  He  had  entailed  upon  himself  all  that  was 
involved  in  the  possession  of  the  grotesque,  grim  and 
ghastly  reality  at  his  office-door,  and  he  must  bear  it ; 
either  like  a  philosopher,  as  he  fancied  two  hours  ago  he 
had  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  concluding  himself  to 
be ;  or  like  a  fool,  as,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  dejection 
upon  finding  himself  in  a  situation  of  unpleasantness,  he 
pronounced  himself  to  be — yes,  really  pronounced  himself 
to  be. 

Now,  it  is  an  observation  as  old  as  the  five-toed  foot  of 
man,  that  however  ready  a  man  is  to  call  himself  a  fool,  he 
is  readier  by  far'  to  retract  the  declaration  and  sit  down 
calmly  in  the  conviction  that  he  is  the  wisest  of  men — old 
Billy  Banks,  of  Indiana,  not  excepted.     However,  before 
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Dr.  Ott  hud  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  was  neither  fish 
nor  flesh  nor  good  red  herring  in  that  half  way  or  protis- 
tic  ground  between  a  fool  and  a  philosopher,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  proper  sphere  of  a  humorist,  his  father, 
the  Governor,  the  venerable  Archibald  Ott,  entered  the 
office,  with  amazement  in  his  staring  eyes,  and  impatient 
utterance  on  his  quivering  lips. 

"  My  son,  you  haven't — you  haven't  bought  this  horse, 
have  you  ? "  the  old  gentleman  said,  with  emotion. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  a  few  days  before,  the  old 
gentleman  had  invested  fifteen  dollars  in  a  relief  map  of 
Pennsylvania,  showing,  in  raised  and  colored  ridges  and 
spots,  the  topographic  and  geologic  peculiarities  of  the  Key- 
stone State,  and  had  it  suspended  above  the  mantel-piece 
in  his  law  office,  the  subject  of  a  half  hour's  gratuitous 
lecture,  on  the  labors  of  Rogers  and  Leslie,  to  every  client 
that  came  in  who  could  open  his  eyes  and  ears  and  nostrils 
and  mouth,  at  the  same  time,  in  his  endeavor,  at  least,  to 
open  an  avenue  for  the  admission  of  a  new  idea. 

The  Doctor  made  no  reply.  But  rising  from  his  chair, 
he  went  out  on  the  pavement  and  stood  by  the  side  of  Old 
Helgrimite,  who,  with  his  head  still  against  the  post,  had 
veered  around  into  the  gutter,  and  was  looking,  as  well  as 
his  white  eyes  would  permit,  over  the  hill  in  the  direction 
of  the  rising  sun.  The  Governor  followed  him,  and  stood 
towering  abov^e  his  son,  like  a  precipitous  crag  above  a  rock 
that  had  fallen  from  its  side. 

"My  dear  father,"  at  length  the  Doctor  began,  "you 
have  a  comprehensive  mind,  but  you  do  not  grasp  the 
grand  idea  that  is  involved  in  this — this  something  that 
certainly  has,'within  its  metes  and  bounds  and  general  con- 
figuration, the  suggestion  of  a  horse,  but  which  is  very, 
very  much  more  than  a  horse.  You  see  before  you — ob- 
serve the  outline  of  what  you  mistook  for  the  neck,  the 
withers,  the  hollow  back,  the  high  haunch  bones,  and  the 
angular  rump  of  a  horse — you  see  before  you  in  relief  a 
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topographic  and  geologic  cross-section  of  the  continent  of 
North  America !  Here,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  is  New 
York — these  ear-like  appendages  being  the  piers  of  the 
great  suspension  bridge  in  process  of  construction.  Here, 
along  the  neck-like  rise,  is  the  gradual  elevation  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
— this  withers-like  prominence.  Here,  in  this  great  de- 
pression, is  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Here,  in  this 
bald  haunch-like  eminence,  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Here,  at  the  termination  of  this  western  descent, 
San  Francisco ;  and  here,  between  these  ischiatic-like 
prominences,  the  Golden  Gate.  While  this  depression  rep- 
resents the  Yosemite  Valley  ;  this  ulcer-like  blotch  the 
geysers  and  mud-springs  of  the  Yellowstone  Park;  this 
tar-like  streak  the  coal-series  of  Southwestern  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  this  scab-like  prominence,  the  very  town  in  which 
we  stand,  in  admiration  of  what,  I  have  heard  you  style 
your  similar  but  smaller  map,  a  wonderful  'achievement 
of  science  and  art !  In  comparison  with  this,  however 
odious  comparisons  are,  I  must  say  that  your  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania, father,  looks  to  me — that  is  to  a  young  physician 
— more  like  a  comparative  chart  of  warts  and  corns  and 
bunions,  intermingled  with  pimples,  boils  and  carbuncles, 
with  here  and  there  a  blister  or  a  mother-mark,  than  a  map 
of  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  grand  old  Keystone 
State.  But  here,  in  this  map  of  mine,  are  mountains  and 
valleys  that  do  not  reduce  to  ridiculous  insignificance  the 
salient  topographic  and  geologic  features  of  our  glorious 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  fact,  while  I 
survey  this  elaborate  and  extensive  configuration  of  the 
continent,  I  become  so  patriotic  that  I  would  hail  as  the 
American  eagle,  the  proud  bird  of  freedom,  any  adventur- 
ous crow  that  should  happen  to  hover  over  these  outlines 
in  the  delusion  that  they  represented  a  forthcoming  feast 
of  horse ! " 

Here  the  Governor  endeavored  to  interrupt  his  son ;  but 
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being  an  emotional  man,  he  choked  and  said  nothing,  and 
walked  away — his  features  wearing  a  painful  expression  of 
restraint. 

The  Doctor  resumed  his  seat  in  the  office  ;  and  before  he 
had  time  to  recover  his  breath — or  rather  reduce  his 
breathing  to  the  normal  number  per  minute,  his  mother 
came  in  at  the  back  door — a  little  lady  with  very  white 
hair,  and  jet  black  eyes,  in  whose  gaze  everybody,  from  the 
Governor  to  Gotlieb,  stood  as  in  the  jn-esence  of  a  spark  in 
uncertain  suspense  over  a  cask  of  gun-powder. 

"  My  son,  my  son,"  began  the  little  woman,  with  a  look 
and  tone  of  the  most  earnest  appeal ;  "  you  have  not 
bought  that  horse — that  monstrous  horse  at  the  hitching- 
post,  have  you  ?  Really,  I  Avas  ashamed  to  go  on  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  him !  " 

Now,  it  so  happened  that,  some  time  before,  Mrs.  Ma- 
tilda Ott  had  purchased  a  patent  clothes-horse,  which  she 
prized  so  highly  that  she  was  wont  to  say,  whenever  the 
subject  of  patents  and  household  conveniences  were  under 
discussion,  that  it  was  the  only  patented  article  that  had 
ever  come  into  the  house  that  was  not  a  humbug.  In  fine, 
while  it  was  a  clothes-horse,  it  was  a  hobby  as  well,'upon 
which  the  good  old  lady  delighted  to  amble  at  every  op- 
portunity. 

As  with  the  Governor,  so  Avith  his  mother,  the  Doctor 
made  no  reply  until  they  stood  together  on  the  pavement 
by  the  side  of  Old  Helgrimite,  still  standing  in  the  gutter, 
with  his  head  against  the  post,  and  a  score  of  flies  about 
each  sightless  orb. 

"Mother,  you  have  a  clothes-horse,"  the  son  began,  "for 
which  you  paid  nine  dollars ;  and  an  exceptionally  good 
clothes-horse,  it  is,  too.  Now,  granted  your  clothes-horse 
is  the  best  of  the  kind  which  you  could  purcnase  possibly 
for  nine  dollars,  here  is  a  better  of  another  pattern  which 
I  have  purchased  for  only  four.  And  granted,  yours  is  an 
excellent  clothes-horse,  yet,  with  its  six  legs,  horizontal 
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ribs,  and  zigzag  manner  of  standing  on  the  floor,  without 
either  head  or  tail,  it  does  not  resemble  a  horse  in  the 
least ;  while  this  does.  Observe,  if  you  please,  the  general 
external  characteristics  of  the  horse  preserved  here,  as 
well  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  design,  as  in  the  com- 
plexity of  detail  and  variety  of  finish.  Here,  the  head, 
with  two  i^orcelain  door-knobs  to  simulate  eyes,  and  two 
flexible  points  for  suspending  loops  of  lace — for  all  the 
world  like  ears ;  this  towel-rack,  the  neck ;  this  series  of 
hooks,  for  suspending  skirts,  and  vests,  and  such  like,  the 
back ;  while  here  are  the  haunch  bones  in  these  large  pins 
for  laying  over  shirts  without  creasing  or  crumpling  the 
bosoms — this  tail-like  appendage  being  a  movable  wisp  to 
keep  ofl*'the  flies.  Of  course,  for  the  price,  as  you  might 
expect,  mother,  this  is  a  second-hand  clothes-horse.  It  is 
somewhat  out  of  repair,  and  needs  cleaning  badly ;  but,  I 
doubt  not,  you  can  see  to  your  satisfaction  that  it  is  a  com- 
bination admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  constructed.  You  see,  moreover,  that  it  is  very  orna- 
mental— somewhat  heavy — and  rather  clumsily  made,  in 
some  of  its  parts,  but  artistic — an  extension,  as  it  were,  of 
the  aesthetic  into  the  gloomiest  recesses  of  steaming  kitch- 
ens and  laundries — calculated  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  in  the  crudest  and  rudest  of  the  sovereigns  who 
bear  supreme  sway  in  the  realms  of  soap-suds  and  sad-irons 
— the  empresses  of  the  evening  who  disport  themselves  in 
the  most  familiar  and  confidential  of  the  underwear  of  their 
mistresses ! " 

This  last  remark  was  too  much  for  the  good  old  lady  to 
bear.  To  ignore  the  horse  before  her  was  bad  enough  ;  to 
transform  it  into  a  clothes-horse  possessing  superior  quali- 
ties to  those  of  her  favorite,  was  worse ;  but  to  attach  to 
it  the  very  vilest  vice  to  which  the  hired-girl  is  addicted, 
was  the  worst  that  could  be  done  ;  and  only  the  extremity 
to  which  the  Doctor  was  reduced  can  be  oflered  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  oSence. 
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But,  instead  of  the  suspended  spark  falling  into  the  cask 
of  gun-powder,  a  tear,  in  sympathy  with  her  son,  quenched 
its  light.  Without  a  word,  Mrs.  Ott  withdrew  to  the 
kitchen,  where  she  had  been  engaged  in  making  a  plum- 
pudding  for  dinner ;  and  from  the  racket  that  issued  in  a 
few  minutes,  "".he  Doctor  concluded  rightly  that  the  six 
legs  and  the  horizontal  ribs  of  the  favorite  clothes-horse 
were  disappearing  fast  as  fire-w^ood  under  the  oven  of  the 
stove,  and  that  the  pudding,  stove,  house,  and  whole  neigh- 
borhood were  in  danger  of  being  burned  as  Avell. 

Mrs.  Hopkins,  a  sister  of  Dr.  Ott,  next  came  into  the 
office  to  learn  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  purchased  the  aw- 
ful, horrid  fright  of  a  horse  that  stood  in  the  gutter  ;  that, 
coming  down  street,  she  had  heard  everybody  talking 
about  it,  and  wondering  what  could  have  possessed  him  to 
buy  the  ugliest  old  hack  in  ten  States  ? 

Now,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  a  lady  resembling  her  father,  the 
Governor,  in  stature  and  manner,  was  a  model  of  a  house- 
wife, having  a  stately  mansion  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town; 
and,  among  the  ornaments  of  her  tastefully  arranged  gar- 
den, the  chief  object  of  her  care  and  pride  was  a  rockery, 
composed  of  coke,  with  concealed  crocks  in  which  grew 
mosses,  ferns,  and  flowers. 

"  My  dear  sister,"  accordingly  began  the  imaginative 
Doctor,  driven  to  defend  himself  as  best  he  could  with  his 
tongue  ;  "  I  am  satisfied  now  with  my  purchase.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  proverb  that  extremes  meet.  But 
whether  or  not  I  had  secured  an  extreme,  I  was  in  doubt 
until  you  spoke.  I  thank  you  for  your  opinion.  You  see, 
my  dear  sister,  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  possession  of 
which  I  envied  you,  it  is  the  rockery  in  the  garden — a 
miniature  mountain,  as  it  is,  with  frightful  precipices, 
haunted  hollows,  and  happy  glens ;  with  crags  and  peaks  in 
profusion  ;  a  scene  of  sublimity,  albeit  on  a  very  small 
scale.  In  imitation,  I  have  procured  this  most  anomalous 
horse,  and  placed  him  before  the  door  of  my  office,  so  that 
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when  I  look  out,  I  may  feast  my  eyes  on  the  similitudes  of 
sublimity,  at  least,  in  his  extraordinary  irregularities,  at 
large.  Of  course,  to  appreciate  fully  the  beauty  of  the  ab- 
normal, persons  nuist  be  educated — aye,  educated  even  to 
the  highest  phases  of  the  artistic  and  cTsthetic.  I  dare  say, 
many  uneducated  persons,  when  they  see  your  rockery,  ex- 
claim, '  Well,  I  do  declare,  it  is  nothing  but  coke  piled  up  ! 
What  funny  tastes  some  people  have !  Some  people,  too, 
who  think  they  know  what's  what  in  more  things  than 
making  rubbish  rareties,  refuse  refinement,  and  ash-piles 
art ! '  But  you,  my  dear  sister,  and  I,  have  been  devel- 
oped into  a  higher  sphere  and  a  purer,  in  which  the  crudi- 
ties of  the  inanimate  in  coke,  and  of  the  animate  in  Old 
Helgrimite,  are  purified  and  crystallized,  as  it  were,  into 
gems  of  art,  their  aesthetic  value  increasing  inversely  with 
their  intrinsic,  and  their  ideal  beauty  with  their  real  de- 
formity !  In  this  aspect,  you  will  regard  my  prize ;  and,  I 
trust,  not  wdth  envy  as  I  did  your  miniature  mountain,  but 
with  pride.  For  you  shall  divide  with  me  the  delights  of 
Old  Helgrimite,  another  mountain  as  he  is,  but  possessing 
the  rare  quality  of  motion ;  so  that  the  eye  may  never 
weary  of  seeing  the  same  similitudes  of  sublimity  in  one 
combination  or  in  one  place.  When,  for  instance,  you,  or 
your  particular  friends  Avhom  you  wish  to  oblige  greatly, 
give  a  lunch  party.  Old  Helgrimite  can  be  adjusted  in  the 
most  artistic  attitude  on  the  lawn,  before  the  bay-window, 
or  in  the  shrubbery ;  as,  you  may  imagine,  the  effect  of  his 
precipitous  eminences  and  gigantic  proportions  generally 
will  be  the  most  felicitous  to  the  few,  invited  for  their  re- 
finement, and  appreciation  of  the  exquisite  in  the  art  of 
arrangement.  But  see,  my  dear  sister,  what  a  fit  and  ap- 
propriate rack  this  back  will  be,  for  trailing  a  dainty  clem- 
atis ;  and  this  ear,  for  a  cluster  of  sweet-scented  honey- 
suckles ;  and  this,  for  the  delicate  sprays  of  the  climbing- 
fern  ;  while  here,  in  this  hollow  near  the  haunch  bone, 
what  a  convenient  place  to  set  a  crock,  containing  a  tuber- 
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ose,  or  a  heliotrope,  to  fill  the  circumambient  atmosphere 
with  a  delicious  odor  to  supplant  the  vision  of  the  eye  with 
a  phantasy  of  the  imagination,  as  soft  and  sweet  as  the 
wooing  of  stamen  and  pistil  in  the  honeyed  harem  of  a 
painted  and  perfumed  flower !  " 

Mrs.  Hopkins  kept  her  feelings  in  check,  until  the  Doc- 
tor concluded  the  last  sentence ;  when,  being  emotional 
like  her  father,  her  face  became  suffused,  her  features 
thickened,  her  chin  puckered,  her  eyes  dim,  and  her  voice 
so  husky  she  could  not  speak  ;  but,  coughing  and  bursting 
into  tears  at  the  same  time,  she  went  home  with  a  hurried 
step  and  began  to  remove  her  miniature  mountain  piece 
by  piece  from  the  garden  to  the  coal-house  and  back- 
alley.  • 

The  next  to  call  on  the  Doctor  w^as  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Adolphus  Hopkins,  a  preacher,  prematurely  bald, 
and  as  mysterious  as  the  generation  of  eels ;  knowing  ex- 
actly where  the  lightning  will  strike  ;  what  the  primordial 
cause  of  every  act  in  the  past,  and  its  ultimate  result  in 
the  future ;  a  confidential  adviser  in  the  secret  entangle- 
ments of  individuals  and  families ;  his  eye  always  drawing 
a  bead  on  a  speck  in  space,  and  his  finger  ever  on  the  hair- 
trigger  of  time.  Coming  into  the  office  on  tiptoe,  and 
peering  around  cautiously,  he  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
Doctor  that  the  horse  which  he  had  purchased  was  blind ! 

*'  Yes,  Mr.  Hopkins,"  the  Doctor  said,  again  going  out 
on  the  pavement ;  ''  the  horse  is  blind — stone  blind — as 
sightless  in  the  sunlight  as  an  eyeless  fish  in  a  subterranean 
sea !  Observe,  moreover,  if  you  please,  that  the  horse  is 
not  only  blind,  but  the  embodiment  of  all  the  defects  and 
diseases  to  which  horseflesh  is  heir ;  legitimately,  in  the 
involution  and  evolutioii  of  the  organism  in  all  the  various 
stages  of  growth  and  decay,  from  birth  to  death ;  and  ille- 
gitimately, in  the  usage  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  in 
the  hands  of  heartless  drivers  and  headless  quacks.  Ob- 
serve, accordingly,  in  this  huge  agglomeration,  not  a  boss, 
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in  the  vernacular  of  Gotlieb,  but  a  hospital — I  beg  your 
pardon,  humbly — an  encyclopedia  of  equine  ailments  ad 
infinitum — the  study  of  a  life  as  long  as  that  of  a  racer 
blacksnake.  And  superadded  to  all  this,  you  will  observe 
a  symbolical  signification  in  Old  Helgrimite  as  he  stands 
that  cannot  fail  to  elicit  your  admiration  for  the  hidden 
and  profound.  This  horse  is  Disease  itself — an  extension 
from  man  to  another  organization — an  amplification,  sym-- 
bolically,  throughout  the  universe  !  And  yet  blind,  stone 
blind  as  he  is,  as  unerring  as  the  intelligence  which  seems 
to  be  involved  in  the  elements,  he  has  come  head  fore- 
most, in  the  extremity  of  his  amplitude  and  the  amplitude 
of  his  extremity,  to  the  open  door  of  the  office  of  a  physi- 
cian; a  healer,  in  a  wide,  cosmical  sense;  Health  itself, 
symbolized  in  your  humble  servant,  your  brother-in-law ! 
All  hail,  accordingly.  Old  Helgrimite  and  Doctor  Ott ;  the 
woe  and  the  weal  of  the  world  incarnate ;  the  sore  and  the 
salve  of  systems  and  cycles  incorporate ;  the  bane  of  exist- 
ence and  its  antidote  organic ;  the  hell  and  heaven  of  the 
elements  embodied;  a  blind  old  hack  and  a  little  pill- 
peddler  to  the  ignorant  and  foolish,  but  symbols  of  infinite 
significance  to  the  erudite  and  wise  !  Yes,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Old  Helgrimite  is  blind,  but Ah,  well,  good  morn- 
ing !  good  morning ! " 

And  scarcely  had  the  parson  departed,  when  Jack,  an 
elder  brother  of  the  Doctor,  entered ;  a  commercial  agent 
in  league  with  lightning  in  angularity  and  rapidity  of 
action ;  in  other  words,  a  case  of  intensified  chorea,  the 
co-ordination  of  all  the  muscles  of  his  body  affected,  not 
excepting  those  involved  in  the  complex  movements  of 
articulation.  He  began  in  a  fraternal  way  to  denounce 
and  ridicule  his  little  brother  in  the  most  polysyllabic  of 
monosyllables,  elongating  adverbs  into  anathemas,  as 
kinky  and  continuous  as  a  chain,  and  amplifying  interjec- 
tions into  objurgations  as  jerky  as  a  jig-saw  going  through 
a  knot.  But  his  eccentricities  of  action  and  articulation, 
comparatively  speaking,  were  of  brief  duration. 
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"  My  dear  brother,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  Jo  not  let  your 
passion  blunt  the  sympathetic  susceptibilities  of  your  better 
nature.  It  seems  to  me  a  fellow-feeling  should  make  you 
regard  the  poor  old  patient  at  the  door  with  the  kindliest 
consideration  akin  to  pity ;  seeing  that  the  gigantic  quad- 
ruped has  bren  whirled  in  a  cyclone  of  chorea  into  the 
most  extraordinary  and  anomalous  of  equine  entangle- 
ments, and  left !  — transfixed,  as  it  were,  until  the  next  tor- 
nado comes  along  to  unravel  him  into  recognizable  rela- 
tionships with  other  shapes  than  those  that  make  hideous 
and  appalling  the  yawning  chasms  and  gaping  caverns  of  a 
murderous  maniac's  imagination  ! " 

The  sinner  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Vitus  was  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  have  thrown  his  little  brother  over  the 
back  of  Old  Helgrimite  into  the  garret  window  of  the 
house  over  the  way ;  but  lacking  the  power  of  concentra- 
ting his  energy  without  breaking  into  irregular  and  un- 
certain spasmodic  action,  he  w-as  unable  to  express  the  in- 
creased exasperation  which  he  felt  at  the  vast  and  varied 
volubility  of  the  Doctor,  and  could  do  nothing  but  stam- 
mer and  stutter  and  stumble  as  he  departed,  in  a  confusion 
of  movements  suggesting  an  encampment  of  span-worms  on 
a  burning  branch. 

There  was  no  rest  for  the  unfortunate  purchaser  of  the 
famous  horse,  Old  Helgrimite.  The  next  person  to  call 
upon  the  little  Doctor  and  express  a  shock  at  the  startling 
announcement  of  his  unfortunate  act,  was  an  aunt,  Miss 
Dorothea  Darlington,  of  uncertain  age,  and  afflicted  with 
that  most  horrible  of  diseases  that  affect  the  better  half  of 
humanity,  hysteria,  under  the  soothiug  pseudonym  of  neu- 
ralgia. But  the  hypen^sthetic  and  suspicious  victim  of 
functional  disturbance  below,  and  sympathetic  or  reflex 
cerebration  above,  was  as  brief  in  her  remarks  as  in  her 
visit  to  her  nephew.  For  the  Doctor,  irritated  by  his  big 
brother,  became  exasperated  with  his  aunt,  and,  simply  by 
insinuating  that  the  "  deformity  at  the  door  had  all  the  di- 
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abolisms  of  disease,  apparent  externally,  intensified  inter- 
nally, in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  ideation,  except  those 
which  his  sex  presumably  precluded,"  the  variable  virgin 
tossed  her  head  in  inexpressible  contempt,  compressed  her 
nostrils  in  unutterable  disgust,  and  strode  out  of  the  office 
in  unspeakable  indignation ! 

The  next  to  call  on  the  Doctor  was  Miss  Nettie  Nolan,  a 
light  and  airy  form  that  seemed  to  float  in  the  sunshine 
like  the  silk-surrounded  seed  of  the  milk-weed  ;  a  presence 
of  exquisite  sensibility,  insinuating  and  soothing,  to  extend 
and  amplify  existence  into  infinite  and  eternal  bliss ;  a  be- 
ing to  blend  with  another  of  supplemental  subtilties  in  an 
evolution  of  beauty  the  ultimate  to  be  attained  on  earth  ; 
an  affinity  of  the  imagination  of  the  little  physician  even  in 
the  extremity  of  its  self-exceeding  exility  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  young  lady,  who  worked  in  worsted  the  familiar 
flowers,  unknown  to  phytology,  crocheted  the  common  cats, 
called  "scratch  my  backs,"  unknown  to  zoology,  and 
painted  on  plaques  the  usual  incongruities  of  fish  and  flesh 
and  fowl  and  foliage,  unknown  to  earth,  even  in  the  con- 
glomerate forms  of  the  cretaceous ;  and  who,  moreover,  had 
composed  a  ballad,  entitled  "The  Old,  Old  Mill,"  and  was 
exemplary  in  binding  button-hole  bouquets  for  her  lover — 
nay,  lovers  ;  for,  besides  the  Doctor,  she  had  another,  a 
dealer  in  pianos  and  organs ;  and,  between  the  two,  she 
vacillated  in  the  rarest  of  atmospheres,  suspended  by  a 
thread  of  gossamer  of  extreme  tenuity  and  tension,  ready 
to  drop  any  instant  into  the  arms  of  either. 

Ill-fated  Dr.  Ott !  Not  all  the  refinements  of  rhetoric  in 
threading  the  mazes  of  the  imagination — not  all  the  dainty 
devices  of  hint  and  innuendo  ;  not  all  the  euphuistic  and 
elaborate  paraphrases  of  the  familiar,  in  leading  the  lovely 
lady  along  the  path  of  the  poetic,  from  the  rocks  and  roots 
of  ugly  fact  to  the  flowers  and  ferns  of  pretty  phantasy, 
will  avail  you  now  !  O  woe-working  Helgrimite  ! — whoa ! 
whoa  ! 
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"  It  is  true,  my  beloved,"  continued  Dr.  Ott,  after  ex- 
patiating for  ten  minutes  on  the  evolution  of  worlds  from 
a  diffusive  dust  throughout  space,  until,  whirled  into  solid- 
ity and  rotundity,  at  length,  the  myriad  of  wondrous  and 
beautiful  shapes  and  sights  and  sounds  are  wrought,  with 
which  the  environment  is  filled  to  overflowing,  particularly 
when  the  heart  is  full  of  love.  "  It  is  true,  ray  beloved. 
Old  Helgrimite  is  huge  and  misshapen,  old  and  ugly, 
crooked  and  crippled,  or,  if  you  will,  the  dust  of  decayed, 
dissolved,  and  disseminated  worlds  in  a  nebulous  mass, 
having  only  the  remotest  resemblance  to  any  organism  on 
earth,  and  especially. to  the  symmetry  of  segments  of  cir- 
cles incorporate  in  the  perfection  of  a  horse,  like  Gold 
Dust ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  amorphic  matter  and 
chaotic  confusion,  there  are  the  essentials  of  the  aesthetic, 
the  elements  of  art,  the  rudiments  of  rhetoric,  the  factors 
of  fiction,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  imagination  in  the 
most  intricate  and  attenuated  of  its  extreme  elaborations 
in  the  visions  of  ecstasy  !  Hearken  to,  accordingly,  in  this 
horse,  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
him  that  can  hear  the  sweetest  of  symphonies  in  the  discord 
of  din,  and  elaborate  it  into  the  music  of  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  future — an  opera,  eolian,  ethereal  and  eternal, 

entitled  'Old  Helgrimite' or  a  ballad,  perhaps,  called 

'The  Old,  Old  Horse'!  Behold,  moreover,  in  this  horse, 
the  curved  line  of  beauty  and  the  complement  of  color, 
awaiting  the  coming  of  him  that  can  see  the  lineaments  of 
loveliness  and  the  tints  of  tone  in  the  hideous  and  the  raw, 
and  refine  the  whole  into  acres  of  art — into  limnings  illim- 
itable in  imperishable  paint,  and  galleries  of  the  gods  in  in- 
destructible marble — the  twin  sisters,  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, uniting  to  extend  Old  Helgrimite  into  immortality 

to  serve,  perhaps,  as  a  pattern  for  a  portrait  on  a 

plaque,  or  a  figure  on  a  tidy,  forever !  And  so,  my  be- 
loved, to  him  whose  sense  of  smell  has  been  developed  in 
definition  to  that  of  the  deer,  and  in  delicacy  to  that  of  the 
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bee,  the  geranium,  the  heliotrope,  and  the  mignonnette, 
and  all  the  essences  and  extracts  of  the  alembic  of  the 
apothecary,  will  be  cast  aside,  and  in  their  stead  a  new 
superlative  of  scent  substituted — an  exhalation  of  the 
inflorescence  of  Eden — an  apotheosis  of  aroma — an  ambro- 
sial attar  for  the  JEsir  of  Asgard — an  odor  omnifarious 
and  omnivagant  for  the  olfactories  of  the  over-ruling  Odin 

— 'Old  Helgrimite' oh,  think  of  it,  the  perfection  of 

perfume^^added  to  a  button-hole  bouquet,  in  *  Old  Helgri- 
mite'!"  ' 

Now,  whether  or  not  the  Doctor  gave  offence  to  his  lady- 
love in  minfflinor  in  his  imao^ination  herself  and  Old  Hel- 
grimite — her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  her  achieve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  music,  and  painting,  and  crocheting, 
and  binding  bouquets,  and  the  horrible  horse  in  the  gutter, 
or  by  associating  the  sweetest  of  savors  with  the  repulsive 
beast,  suggesting  an  extremity  of  fragrance  at  which  its 
opposite  is  met,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  young  lady  certainly 
did  turn  up  her  nose  in  silent  but  significant  expression  of 
a  positive  revulsion  of  her  sensitive  nature,  in  feeling  or 
thought.  My  belief  is,  however,  that  she  did  not  compre- 
hend ten  consecutive  words  of  her  imaginative  and  voluble 
lover ;  for,  like  many  a  young  lady — not  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, but  of  whom  I  have  heard  other  young  ladies  speak 
— her  ornamental  accomplishments  had  been  acquired  at 
the  expense  of  her  useful  understanding ;  but  envy  will  in- 
vent, and,  for  truth  and  veracity,  has  a  character  as  full 
of  holes  as  a  colander.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  story  that  I  am 
telling,  and  not  a  disquisition  on  the  divination  of  the  du- 
bious in  womankind. 

Miss  Nolan,  rather  hurriedly,  regretted  that  she  could 
not  remain  longer ;  that  she  had  an  engagement  with  Mr. 
Bowles ;  that  she  could  not  think  of  keeping  him  in  wait- 
ing for  a  moment — he  was  so  considerate  and  kind  to  her  ; 
and  that  she  anticipated,  oh,  ever  so  much  pleasure  in  his 
agreeable  company.  "Good  morning,  Dr.  Ott,"  said  the 
24 
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young  lady  very  formally — even  coldly,  and  turned  to  go 
away. 

"  Nettie  !  Nettie  !  my  beloved  !  "  exclaimed  the  impas- 
sioned Doctor ;  "  do  not  go  away  from  me  with  the  light  of 
my  life  departing  in  your  eyes,  and  the  life  of  my  love  ex- 
piring on  your  ?ips !  Nettie !  Nettie !  I  implore  you — a  look 
— a  word — from  the  heart  that  is  heaven  to  me — and  then 
go,  and  be  happy,  and  so  shall  I — in  sympathy  !  " 

"  Tom,  I  pity  you,"  the  young  lady  said,  forcing  a  faint 
smile,  as  she  turned  and  looked  into  the  eyes  of  her  lover. 
"  Bye-bye,  Tom — no,  no,  don't  look  so  unhappy  ;  please, 
don't,  Tom !  Oh,  if  you  only  knew — I  had  something  so 
sweet  to  tell  you  this  morning,  but " 

The  sympathetic  but  sensitive  young  lady,  shifting  her 
vision  slightly,  caught  sight  of  Old  Helgrimite,  and  came 
to  a  sudden  suspension  in  amazement  and  awe  at  the  con- 
trast presented  between  the  huge  and  hideous  horse  in  the 
gutter,  and  the  dainty  little  gentleman  on  the  pavement, 
united  by  ownership  in  the  most  aggravating  and  grotesque 
association. 

",Tom,  I  shall  never  forgive  you  for  this — never !  never 
as  long  as  I  live !  "  the  young  lady  concluded,  and  went 
away,  as  if  to  the  stake,  a  martyr  of  mortification. 

Wretched,  wretched  Dr.  Ott !  He  re-entered  the  ofiice 
and  sank  upon  a  sofa  in  a  state  of  collapse,  his  limbs  limp, 
his  energy  exhausted,  his  lips  dumb,  and  his  imagination 
extinguished.  And  while  in  this  condition  of  the  most  ab- 
ject despair,  Gotlieb  Sickafoos,  the  groom  of  Old  Helgri- 
mite, the  twain  combined  the  cause  of  all  his  woes — the 
irrepressible  Ridger  came  in  w^ith  a  cartload  of  straps  and 
chains  on  his  shoulders  and  in  his  hands. 

*'  Well,  I  reckon,  Dock,"  the  Ridger  began,  as  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  the  Doctor's  condition  as  he  was  of  the  bear- 
ing of  Bathybius  upon  the  being  of  both ;  "  I've  gathered 
'bout  enough  uv  gears  to  kiver  the  animile — in  a  sort  uv  a 
way,  anyhow — jes  to  make  'im  feel  ez  ef  he  wuz  in  harness 
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like  ;  an'  make  'im  git  up  an'  git,  an'  show  hisself  ez  ef 
he  belonged  to  somebody." 

The  Doctor  groaned. 

"  I  tell  you,  thur's  a  heap  uv  harness  hyur — enough  to 
kiver  all  creation  a'most ;  but,  I  reckon,  Ole  Helgrimite 
kin  keery  all  I've  a  mind  to  put  on  him  ;  for  he's  an  all- 
fired  big  beast,  he  is ;  he's  a  loomer — ^he's  a  perfect  pictur' 
of  a  loomer !  Yes,  sir-ee !  he's  an  Ole  Helgrimite  for  sar- 
tain — one  of  the  Hel-grim-i-tinest  kind  !" 

The  Doctor  groaned  again,  and  doubled  himself  as  if  in 
the  cramp  of  colic. 

"  Yes,  sir-ee,  he's  jes  exac'ly  vr'at  a  man  ez  knows  w'at's 
w'at  would  call  a  beauty — he  is  !  an'  don't  you  forgit  it ! " 

The  Doctor  groaned  again,  and  put  his  fingers  in  his 
ears. 

"  But  I  say,  Dock,"  said  the  Ridger,  with  a  fullness  and 
explosiveness  that  made  the  window-sashes  vibrate  in  their 
frames ;  "  I  reckon,  I  be  to  give  these  hyur  gears  a  good 
soakin'  in  fish-ile,  an'  then  a  coat  uv  lampblack,  an'  then  a 
top-dressin'  uv  elbow-grease  with  a  blackin'-brush,  jes  to 
make  'im  shine  like,  an'  make  the  ole  boss  feel  when  he 
gits  them  on  ez  ef  he  waiz  jes  a-goin'  to  a  muster  on  the 
Fourth  of  July — the  flags  wavin'  an'  the  crackers  goin' 
zip !  zip  ! — an'  the  Hempfield  hoosiers  jes  a-goin'  fiir  the 

gingerbread — an'   the   galls    jes my-o-my! ^jes 

oom,  yum,  yum !  Yes,  sir-ee,  I  tell  you,  Dock,  it  makes  a 
heap  uv  difference  how  you  harness  a  boss  ez  is  a  hoss,  an' 
knows  he's  a  hoss  ez  belongs  to  somebody,  ez  Ole  Helgri- 
mite does — for  I  tell  you,  he's  a  hoss  ez  knows  somethin' ! 
he's  long-headed,  an'  don't  you  forgit  it !" 

The  Doctor  threw  his  arms  about  him  wildly,  and 
writhed  as  if  wrestling  with  a  score  of  invisible  blacksnakes. 

"  When  I  buy  the  hoss  from  McGill,  sez  I,  '  Martin,'  sez 
I,  '  Martin,  in  about  two  weeks  you  won't  know  this  hyur 
hoss  from  a  side  uv  sole-leather — no,  sir-ee,  nur  from  a  whole 
tanyard.     Fur,  I  tell  you,  when  me  an'  Dock  go  fur  him 
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like  greased  lightiiin',  we'll  jerk  'im  into  somethin'  perty 
ez  wuz  never  seen  in  these  hyur  parts — a  daisy — jes  a  reg- 
ular daisy  ! '    Jes  my  very  words  to  McGill,  I  tell  you!  " 

The  Doctor  stared  at  the  ceiling  in  a  stupor  of  woe. 

"  Fur  you  see,  Dock,  I  wuz  most  dog-onned  keerful  not 
to  tell  'im  I  wui:  a-buyin'  the  hoss  fur  you,  until  I  had  'im 
dead.  An',  gee-men-ty  ginger !  how  he  look,  all  on  end 
like,  when  I  say  *  me  and  Dock  ' !  Sez  he,  '  Sicky,'  sez  he, 
*  Sicky ' — ftir  he  al'ays  call  me  '  Sicky,'  fur  short  like — sez 
he,  '  Sicky,  w'at  Dock  ? '  An'  sez  I, '  Martin,'  sez  I,  *  Mar- 
tin, I  darsent  tell,  but  you  may  guess  ef  you  kin  ' — ^jes  the 
very  words  I  said.  '  Well,  I  don't  keer,  Sicky,'  sez  he, 
'  w'at  Dock  you  mean  ;  when  he  gits  Ole  Helgrimite,  he'll 
be  a  Hoss  Dock  afore  he  gits  through  with  'im,  an'  don't 
you  forgit  it ! '" 

The  Doctor  grit  his  teeth,  and  his  eyes  began  to  gleam 
with  their  accustomed  fire. 

"  An'  then  I  ups,  jes  ez  sassy  ez  a  bantam  rooster  'fore  a 
strange  hen,  an'  tell  'im  w'at  Dock  I  mean  ;  an'  gee-men- 
ty  ginger  !  you  ought  to  see  'im  git  up  an'  howl  an'  laugh, 
an'  screech  an'  holler,  and  tear  around  jes  like  mad !  An' 
sez  I,  'Martin,'  sez  I,  'Martin,  whur  do  you  git  your  bug- 
juice?  '  Oh,  I  tell  you,  I  hit  'im  hard.  An'  sez  he, '  Sicky,' 
sez  he,  '  Sicky,  ef  you  bought  Ole  Helgrimite  for  Doctor 
Ott,  ef  he  don't  kill  you  afore  to-morrow •  " 

At  which  juncture  a  storm  arose  with  the  little  physician 
from  the  sofa,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  on  the 
planet  since  it  was  flung  from  the  double-acting  volcanic 
vortex  of  the  sun — at  least,  in  the  same  circumscribed 
space,  the  office  of  Dr.  Ott.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
follow  the  voluble  and  imaginative  little  man  in  the  course 
of  the  tornado  from  first  to  last.  Sufiice  it,  here,  that  set- 
ting out  in  a  hap-hazard  hodgepodge  of  the  heterogeneous 
and  incongruous,  he  gathered  force  and  speed  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  ludicrous  and  grotesque,  and  came  to  a  seem- 
ing cessation  for  an  instant  in  the  grapple  of  the  grim  ; 
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then,  circling  about  in  the  animadversions  of  depravity  and 
corruption,  he  entered  into  the  enormities  of  iniquity  and 
atrocity,  raged  in  the  rapacity  of  barbarous  brutality, 
shrieked  in  the  victory  of  vengeance,  and  groaned  in  the 
agony  of  death !  Then,  gathering  again  in  the  phraseology 
of  stupidity  and  dementia,  he  whirled  into  the  hyperbolas 
of  hallucination  and  mental  morbosity,  and  howled  in  the 
diabolisms  of  delirium  and  mania !  breaking  into  oddities 
of  obloquy  and  objurgation !  Then,  gathering  a  third  time 
in  the  whimsicalities  of  abomination  and  detestation,  he 
swept  through  the  superlatives  of  abuse  and  invective, 
rattled  through  the  vilest  varieties  of  execration  and  male- 
diction, and  culminated  in  a  thunder- clap  of  grandiloquent 
Greek  anathema  ! 

The  Ridger,  not  comprehending  a  single  polysyllable  of 
the  extraordinary  oration,  except  faintly  in  following  the 
features  of  the  Doctor  in  its  utterance,  stood  agape  and  mo- 
tionless— not  appalled  in  terror,  but  transfixed  in  admira- 
tion ;  and  while  he  inferred  from  the  countenance  of  the 
physician  that  he  was  the  object  of  his  wrath  and  re- 
proach, far  from  resenting  it,  in  the  magnanimity  of  his 
superior  might,  and  conscious  security  against  a  score  of 
similar  antagonists,  he  commended  the  Doctor  as  best  he 
could  in  the  limited  number  of  words  at  his  command. 

"AVell,  I  reckon,  Dock,"  Gotleib  remarked,  with  unusu- 
al deliberation  and  distinctness,  "  you  air  the  biggest  God 
Almighty  fur  your  size  I  ever  see  !  You  air  a  loomer,  you 
may  jes'  bet ;  an'  ef  anybody  sez  you  aint,  an'  you  haint  got 
the  heft  to  down  'ini,  an'  make  'im  holler,  jes  you  send  fur 
Gotlieb  Sickafoos  ;  an'  ef  he  don't  go  through  him  ur  bust, 
you  may  jes  call  him  a  galloot,  ur  w'at  you've  a  mind  to ! 
Fur  thet's  the  kind  uva  potato-bug  masher,  I  am,  an'  don't 
you  forgit  it !  " 

Unable  to  restrain  himself,  the  little  Doctor  again  vented 
his  vocabulary  and  vehemency  at  the  same  time,  embellish- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  voluminous  text,  with  the  most  frightful 
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and  parabolic  of  gestures  and  the  most  ghastly  and  gyra- 
tory of  grimaces. 

The  Ridger,  however,  remained  immovable  in  his  amaze- 
ment and  admiration  ;  until,  becoming  too  full  to  contain 
the  emotions  expanding  in  his  body  and  the  ideas  scintil- 
lating in  his  brain,  he  overflowed  in  an  effervescence  of 
enthusiasm  and  encomium  as  extraordinary  in  its  clod- 
hopper crudities,  as  the  Doctor's  in  its  refined  elabora- 
tions. 

"  Go  it.  Sail ! "  Gotlieb  began  ;  "  you've  got  the  steam  up, 
let  her  flicker !  I  see  little  things  afore  to-day  jes  git  up 
an'  git,  an'  make  things  howl — I  see  a  hornet  wunst  make 
a  whole  bush-meetin'  scatter  an'  take  to  the  water ;  an'  I 
see  a  yaller-jacket  git  up  the  legs  uv  a  gineral,  an'  stam- 
pede a  whole  muster;  but  I  never  see  the  beat  uv  jes  this 
hyur !  Oh,  I  tell  you.  Dock,  you  air  a  loonier,  an'  no  mis- 
take about  it — you  may  jes  bet;  an'  don't  you  forgit  it! 
I'm  sassy  like,  I  know  I  am,  when  I'm  workin'  fur  a  man 
ez  hez  the  ginger  in  him,  an'  gives  me  w'at  I've  a  mind  to 
jes  to  bust  things  ginerally,  but  I  can't  help  it ! — 'pon  my 
soul,  I  can't! — I  hope  I  may  never  stir,  ef  I  kin !  An'  now, 
jes  between  me  an'  you  an'  the  hitchin'-post.  Dock,  ef  I 
aint  the  happiest  old  huckleberry  between  you  an'  Ole 
Helgrimite,  jes  you  sot  me  down  fur  a  slouch — ur  a  pill — 
ur  a  sardine — ur  w'at  you've  a  mind  to !" 

In  his  turn,  too,  the  Doctor  lost  all  control  over  himself, 
and,  instead  of  expanding  himself  as  before  in  the  elabora- 
tions of  expression,  in  eloquence  and  gesticulation,  he  con- 
tracted himself  to  the  rudiments,  in  use  among  savages  and 
children — and  Ridgers.  He  seized  a  large  book,  that  lay 
on  the  table,  and  flung  it,  with  all  his  might  and  without  a 
word,  at  the  head  of  Gotlieb,  and  knocked  it  against  the 
jamb  of  the  door:  the  book  being,  curiously,  a  copy  of 
Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary,  illustrating  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  Doctor  even  in  the  unconscious  cerebration 
of  ungovernable  and  explosive  anger ! 
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"  Now,  you  air  talkin',  an'  no  mistake ! "  said  the  Ridger, 
shaking  his  head  and  winking,  in  unmistakable  satisfac- 
tion. "  Now,  I  see,  I  be  to  git  up  an'  git !  An'  thet's  ex- 
ac'ly  w'at  I  like  to  see.  When  a  man  hez  somethin'  to  say, 
I  want  'im  to  out  with  it,  an'  be  done  with  it.  !But  thur 
air  some  people.  Dock,  ez  jes  go  monkeyin'  about — foolin' 
like — an'  never  git  to  the  pint,  nohow^ ;  but  you  aint  one  uv 
them  kind,  no  sir-ee ! — you  aint,  Dock,  an'  don't  you  for- 
git  it ! — you  air  a  loomer ! — an'  Ole  Helgrimite's  a  loomer ! 
an'  Gotlieb  Sickafoos'll  jes  hump  hisself,  an'  git  up  an' git, 
an'  be  a  loomer,  too,  ur  knoAV  the  reason  why — an'  don't 
you  forgit  it ! — a  loomer,  thet's  my  lay,  from  this  time  on, 
you  may  jes  bet !  G'up,  Huckleberry !  Gee-men-ty  gin- 
ger! I  tell  you,  I'm  a  loomer,  too,  Dock,  when  I've  a 
mind  to !  Now,  I  be  to  git  these  hyur  gears  on  Ole  Hel- 
grimite,  an'  see  'im  shake  hisself,  an'  spruce  up,  an'  show 
hisself,  ez  he  is,  a  loomer  of  the  loomerest  kind  ! " 

Saying  which,  Gotlieb  went  out  of  the  office,  and  Dr. 
Ott  sank  again  upon  the  sofa. 

The  end,  however,  had  not  come  to  the  evolution  of  Old 
Helgrimite,  and  the  involution  of  Dr.  Ott,  in  the  most  hor- 
rible and  harrowing  of  combinations  and  associations.  No 
sooner  had  Gotlieb  stepped  on  the  pavement,  than  he  be- 
held the  gigantic  horse  in  the  incipient  stage  of  an  earth- 
quake, quivering  from  head  to  tail,  and  from  haunch  to 
hoof;  anon  shaking  and  writhing  throughout  his  extreme 
length,  and  swaying  in  his  extreme  height ;  anon  contract- 
ing himself  into  a  colossal  camel,  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain; 
then  extending  himself  into  a  caricature  of  a  crocodile ;  and 
now  swelling  himself  into  the  immensity  of  Ward's  mam- 
moth  

Snap !  went  the  hitching-post,  broken  off  at  the  ground, 
unable  any  longer  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  forehead 
of  the  huge  old  horse  in  agony ! 

"Gee-men-ty  ginger!"  exclaimed  the  Ridger,  almost 
lifted  out  of  his  boots,  in  his  rising  and  swelling,  in  sympa- 
thetic mimicry  of  the  monster  before  him ! 
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"  O  ye  forms  of  matter  and  modes  of  force,  in  your  ever- 
shifting  relationships,  involving  and  evolving  all  things  in 
a  succession  of  changes,  what  sudden  cessation  is  this,  in 
overwhelming  catastrophe  ?  "  the  little  Doctor  demanded  of 
the  infinity  of  his  environment,  springing  to  his  feet,  and 
into  the  door;  where,  perforce,  on  account  of  Gotlieb 
standing  direct!)'  in  front  of  him,  and  being  opaque  above 
the  crutch,  he  was  obliged  to  stoop  a  little  to  peer  at  Old 
Helgrimite  between  the  legs  of  the  Ridger !  In  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  however,  the  ultimate  of  the  gro- 
tesque in  the  group  was  not  observed,  either  by  the  Doc- 
tor, going  one  eye  on  it,  so  to  speak,  or  the  Kidger,  being 
all  eyes,  as  it  were — or  Old  Helgrimite,  w  ithout  eyes  at  all 
— or  any  of  the  men,  women  and  children  gathering  in  the 
street  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  having  eyes  only  for  the 
most  extraordinary  collocation  and  conglomeration  of  con- 
vulsions ever  exhibited  at  the  door  of  a  doctor's  office  in 
this  sublunary  sphere — choreic  and  tetanic,  to  the  extremes 
of  emprosthotonos  and  opisthotonos,  in  gigantic,  grim,  and 
ghastly  objectivity! 

Not  another  Avord,  however,  was  said  by  any  among  the 
awe-stricken  throng,  until  the  horse,  backing  out  of  the 
gutter,  and  sinking  to  the  hocks  of  his  hind  legs  into  the 
ash-pile,  jerked  himself  out  and  upon  the  pile  of  unbroken 
limestones,  higher  and  higher,  until  his  hind  feet  were  on 
the  summit  and  his  fore  at  the  base ;  w^hen,  quivering  a  mo- 
ment in  thrilling  suspense,  he  suddenly  descended  like  an 
avalanche,  with  a  stupendous  crash,  and  stretched  his  enor- 
mous magnitude  across  the  pavement — a  carcase  for  crows 
to  feed  and  fatten  upon  in  due  time,  in  unlimited  numbers, 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  at  least !  The  head  of  the  huge  horse 
striking  Gotlieb  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  knocking 
him  backAvard  into  the  door  of  the  office ;  and  the  rump  of 
the  Ridger,  striking  the  breast  of  the  little  Doctor,  and 
seating  him  two  paces  in  the  rear  on  the  floor  ! 

An  infinite  variety   of  exclamations  and   interjections 
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went  up  from  the  multitude  on  the  street,  concentrating  at 
length,  and  terminating  in  three  cheers  for  the  gratuitous 
gratification  of  a  new  sensation  of  sublimity  which  the  or- 
ganic avalanche  had  afforded  them.  While  the  hyphens 
of  Gotlieb's  "  Gee-men-ty  ginger  !  "  were  extended  to  two-m 
dashes,  and  the  "  ginger  "exchanged  for  a  more  voluminous 
expletive,  "  crouse  I "  repeated  several  times,  before  he  dis- 
entangled himself  from  the  harness  which  he  carried,  and 
gathered  himself  together  and  to  his  feet.  Without  a 
word,  however,  the  Doctor  picked  up  the  dictionary  and 
himself,  laid  the  former  in  its  accustomed  place  on  the 
table,  and  seated  the  latter  on  the  cushioned  chair  at  its 
side. 

"Well,  ef  this  don't  beat  the  oldest!"  at  length  the 
Ridger  began,  observing  that  Old  Helgrimite  was  a  corpse 
on  the  pavement.  "  Busted,  by  Jinks !  Ez  dead  ez  a  dor- 
nick  !  Gee-men-ty  ginger  !  ez  dead  ez  a  whole  stone-quarry ! 
I  never  see  the  beat !  I  say.  Dock,  it's  all  up  with  'im  ;  he's 
a  gone  goslin' ;  he's  a  gone  coon — he  is  ;  his  goose  is  cooked, 
I  tell  you !  Yes,  sir-ee !  he's  gone  whur  the  tater-tops  jes 
more  an'  git  up  and  twist !  he's  a  gonner,  he  is !  he's  a  gon- 
ner  uv  the  gonnerest  kind !  An'  he's  a  pictur',  aint  he  ? 
jes  a  pictur'  uv  the  picturest  kind  ! 

"  But  Avhen  it  comes  down  to  biz.  Dock,  it's  a  bad  job, 
aint  it  ?  Four  dollars  !  Gee-men-ty  ginger !  enough  to 
bust  a  man's  heart !  But  I  jes  tell  you,  Dock,  ef  I  don't 
git  even  with  thet  thur  dog-onned,  ornary  McGill  fur 
stickin'  me  with  this  hyur  dog-onned,  ornary  boss,  ez  wuz 
jes  a-dyin'  on  his  legs  like,  I  don't  know  nuthin' — an'  don't 
you  forgit  it !  Jes  wait  till  the  next  time  I  see  'im,  an' 
ef  I  don't  holler  '  Ole  Helgrimite '  at  'im,  you  may  sot  me 
down  ez  a  Ridger  ez  haint  got  the  sand  to  tackle  a  daddy- 
long-legs — I'll  do  it,  I  tell  you  ;  for  you  may  jes  bet,  when 
I  git  started,  I'm  one  uv  these  hyur  slashers  ez  never  knows 
when  he  gits  licked — yes,  sir-ee,  thet's  exac'ly  w'at  I  am — 
I'm  a  slasher  uv  the  slasherest  kind ! " 
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At  Avliich  conclusion,  Dr.  Ott  interrupted  him,  and  giv- 
ing him  five  dollars,  directed  him  to  hire  a  team  of  horses 
at  Mitchell's  livery-stable,  and  drag  the  carcase  of  Old 
Helgrimite  to  the  woods  on  the  farm.  All  which,  having 
been  expressed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  ranging  from  the  cab- 
alistic of  the  Doctor's  acquisitions  in  the  worlds  unknown 
to  the  Kidger,  to  the  rudiments  of  look  and  sign,  and  jerk 
and  jumble,  and  push  and  pull,  and  hit  and  kick,  familiar 
to  him  in  his  undeveloped  or  degenerate  dialect,  Gotlieb 
comprehended  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  set  out  on  the 
errand. 

The  Doctor,  now,  left  alone,  began  to  consider  what  next 
should  be  done.  It  was  an  unexpected  and  appalling  pre- 
dicament for  a  more  experienced  man  than  himself;  and 
that  he  considered  himself,  for  once  in  his  life,  no  bigger 
within  than  he  appeared  to  be  without,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  mountain  mass 
at  the  door,  to  the  throng  of  gapers  about,  he  seemed  to  be 
such  an  inconsiderable  molehill  as  not  to  be  observable  at 
all.  To  the  Governor,  however,  who,  at  length  appearing 
in  the  crowd,  stepped  over  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  came 
into  the  office,  the  son  was  seen,  and  surveyed  in  his  insig- 
nificance; and,  after  a  little  while,  addressed  in  words  to 
the  effect  that  his  map  of  the  continent  of  America  had 
fallen  from  the  wall ;  but  never  a  v/ord  escaped  the  Doc- 
tor's lips — the  dictionary  lying  open  before  him,  and  his 
eyes  intent  in  following  a  score  of  polysyllables  and  sesqui- 
pedalians in  all  the  intricacies  of  their  orthography  and 
signification.  To  the  good  old  lady,  too,  Mrs.  Matilda  Ott, 
the  little  Doctor  was  not  so  microscopic  as  to  be  invisible 
to  the  naked  e5''e  ;  but  to  her  remark,  that  his  clothes-horse 
had  been  blown  down — he  was  engaged  too  deeply  in  the 
etymology  of  an  interesting  but  obsolete  compound,  to  hear 
a  word  she  said.  To  his  brother,  too,  the  little  Doctor  was 
visible  ;  but  not,  as  to  his  father  and  mother,  tongue-tied. 
Accordingly,  when  the  commercial  agent  began  to  twitch 
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and  jerk,  and  stammer  and  stntter,  in  the  utterance  of  a 
sentence  to  the  effect  that  a  c-c-c-c-corpse  at  a  d-d-d-d-doc- 
tor's d oor  w-w-w-w-wasn't  a  good  s-s-s-sign,  the  Doc- 
tor remarked  that  the  poor  okl  horse,  in  trying  to  make 
the  same  observation  to  him  in  a  series  of  similar  move- 
ments, had  died ;  and  the  big  brother  and  the  little  parted 
vrith  no  better  feelings  than  they  met. 

To  'Mrs.  Hopkins,  also,  the  Doctor  could  be  discerned 
without  the  aid  of  a  magnifier.  Curiously,  it  seemed,  the 
less  he  thought  of  himself  the  more  his  family  acknowledged 
his  individuality  and  recognized  his  importance. 

"My  dear  brother,"  the  sister  said,  "I  regret  very  much 
the  accident  which  has  befiillen  your  similitude  of  the  sub- 
limities of  mountain  scenery ;  but  let  it  not  deter  you  from 
the  indulgence  of  your  taste  for  the  sesthetic,  the  romantic, 
and  the  rapturous ;  for  if  you  will  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others,  all  will  be  well  in  the  end  :  I  prop  my  mountain ! 
Good  morning." 

And,  of  course,  to  the  acute  vision  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the 
little  Doctor,  even  had  he  decreased  from  the  next  to  noth- 
ing, to  nothing  at  all,  or  annihilation — from  Ott  to  not,  or 
naught,  eh? — he  would  have  been  an  object  of  indefinite 
magnitude  and  indescribable  shape,  but  distinctlv  discerni- 
bler 

"  My  dear  brother-in-law,"  the  reverend  gentleman  said, 
without  entering  the  office,  whispering  through  the  crack 
of  the  door,  '*the  horse  was  blind,  but  he  wasn't  deaf — to  be 
talked  to  death  in  an  hour ! " 

To  his  afflicted  aunt,  also,  Dr.  Ott  was  visible,  even  Avhen 
on  the  pavement  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  sweeping 
along  in  her  silken  gown,  and  sighting  him  sideways  with- 
out swerving  the  breadth  of  a  hair  in  her  course — seeing 
him,  however,  in  an  anguish  which  she  had  never  feigned 
to  feel  in  all  the  exquisite  and  refined  ramifications  of  her 
reflex  imaginary  ailments — a  new  sensation  of  suflfering  to 
appear  in  the  next  attack  of  her  insidious  and  inveterate 
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enemy,  herself,  and  not  the  Doctor,  the  unhappy  purchaser 
of  Old  Helgrimite ! 

And  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  half  of  humanity  incarnate 
in  one  form,  his  darling  Nettie,  the  little  doctor  was  not 
lost  to  sight — nor  sympathy,  which  is  more  to  the  point; 
for  no  sooner  had  the  carcase  of  Old  Helgrimite  been  drag- 
ged from  the  door,  and  through  the  alley,  in  its  course  to 
the  farm,  than  the  beautiful  being  came  into  the  office, 
with  a  bouquet  in  her  hand,  a  tear  and  a  sparkle  in  conflict 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  kind  word  sipping  sweetness  on  her  lips 
before  speeding  to  Tom — her  poor,  little,  darling  Tom ! 

And  Nettie  and  Tom  to  the  end  of  their  lives  will  cher- 
ish the  memory  of  Old  Helgrimite,  who,  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  huge  and  hideous  existence,  united  them  in 
sympathy  inseparably. 

At  the  wedding,  the  Governor  presented  his  son  with  his 
relief  map  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mrs.  Matilda  Ott 
gave  her  daughter-in-law  a  clothes-horse  of  the  pattern 
which  she  had  burned  in  her  exasperation ;  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
the  happy  couple,  a  painting  of  the  Packsaddle  Gap ;  Mr. 
Hopkins,  his  brother-in-law,  a  treatise  on  the  diseases  of 
the  horse;  Mrs.^Dorothea  Darlington,  the  bride,  a  tidy 
worthy  of  the  artistic  hand  of  Yony  Waffle,  but  de- 
signed and  executed  by  herself,  representing  in  the  centre 
and  four  corners,  an  improbable  horse  in  five  impossible  at- 
titudes ;  while  Jack,  the  brother  of  the  Doctor,  was  the 
happiest  man  at  the  wedding,  next  to  the  groom ;  for,  in  the 
jerking  and  t\vitching  of  his  affliction,  he  was  able  to  kiss 
the  beautiful  bride  innumerable  times  in  one  k-k-k-k-k- 
k iss  of  c-c-c-c-c-c-congratul-1-1-1-1 lation ! 

Gotlieb,  moreover,  was  at  the  happy  union,  the  Genius 
of  Good  Humor,  in  the  imaginings  of  mirth,  assuming  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes  in  association  with  the  horse  of 
his  selection,  Old  Helgrimite — the  horse  now  idealized  and 
alive  again — a  hobby  in  the  heaven  of  the  imaginative  and 
voluble  Dr.  Ott. 


The   Proof-Reader. 


Exasperation !  That  is  what  his  name  should  be ;  but  it 
is  not.  It  is  Tod — Tod  with  only  one  "d,"  in  defiance  of 
all  orthographic  usage  and  tradition  to  distinguish  a  sur- 
name from  a  substance,  a  patronymic  from  a  paternoster,  or 
a  particular  person  from  the  mob  of  mankind. 

"Why,  the  devil,  Tod,"  I  said  to  him,  ^*do  you  not  add 
a  '  d '  to  your  name  ?  I  suppose  it  is  the  old  Scotch  word 
that  signifies  a  fox,  and,  you  are  human  enough  to  desire 
to  be  separated  as  well  in  name  as  in  nature  from  that 
most  detestable  sneak-thief  among  four-footed  beasts — are 
you  not?" 

"  My  surname  is  German,  and  not  Scotch,"  he  replied. 
"  It  signifies  death,  and  not  a  fox.  And  as  to  adding  a 
*  d ' — God,  in  the  infinity  of  his  greatness,  is  satisfied  with 
one  'd,'  and  why  should  not  I,  in  the  infinity  of  my  small- 
ness,  be  content  with  the  same  ?  Note,  also,  God,  the  crea- 
tor, with  one  '  d,'  and  Tod,  the  destroyer.  Death,  with  the 
same." 

But  his  quibbling  only  exasperated  me  the  more. 

"Demon  of  detraction,  that  you  are,"  I  said,  "if  ever  a 
man  deserved  to  be  d — d-ed,  it  is  you ! "  and  turned  on  my 
heel,  in  detestation  and  denunciation  of  him  through  all 
the  "  d's  "  of  a  thousand-pound  font. 

In  a  word.  Tod,  in  detail  and  totality,  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  what  he  should  be !  Instead  of  being  perfection 
personified,  a  help  from  heaven  in  the  perils  of  publication, 
a  realization  of  the  dramatist's  dream  and  the  poet's  phan- 
tasy, he  is  imperfection  incarnate,  as  irritating  as  cowhage, 
and  excruciating  as  the  gout ! 

What,  Tod  an  emigrant  from  Eden,  or  a  peripatetic  from 
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Paradise,  in  the  throes  of  bringing  into  the  world  this 
book?  Rather,  a  harrow  from  hell,  tined  with  typograph- 
ical torments,  that  has  tortured  me  from  the  moment  I  re- 
ceived the  first  printed  sheet  to  the  present  instant  of 
agony  and  anathema ! 

Tod,  with  one 'd,' signifying  Death!  Yes;  for  I  have 
suffered  the  pangs  of  death  in  many  a  page  of  this  vol- 
ume ;  and  if  the  book  falls  still-born  from  the  press — well, 
when  Death  himself  puts  the  finishing  touches  to  it,  it 
should  not  be  expected  to  issue  otherwise  than  as  a  corpse ! 

How  I  wish  I  could  give  the  devil  his  due — in  a  descrip- 
tion of  him  as  he  is  in  feature,  form,  and  function  !  How 
I  wdsh  I  could  score  him  and  cross-score  him,  in  revenge 
for  the  rakings  in  the  raw  with  which  he  has  afilicted  me 
since  I  made  his  acquaintance  I 

I  shall  essay  it — albeit  it  is  Death  himself  whom  I  an- 
tagonize ! 

In  feature,  Tod  is  without  a  single  characteristic  which 
anybody  would  expect  to  find  in  a  professional  proof- 
reader. Instead  of  being  eagle-eyed — able  with  unaided 
and  unprotected  vision  to  look  into  the  volcanic  vortex  of 
the  sun  and  separate  the  scintillations  of  the  incandescent 
elements  with  the  precision  of  a  spectroscopic  prism — able 
to  discern  the  intent  of  an  author  in  a  sentence  as  obscure 
as  ignorance  to  comprehend  and  inability  to  express  can 
make  it — able  to  see  a  telegraph-pole  in  his  own  cider,  be- 
fore detecting  a  tooth-pick  in  his  neighbor's  lemonade — in 
fine,  instead  of  having  eyes  of  inspection  and  accuracy,  he 
squints  like  a  keg  of  nails,  wears  cloudy  glasses,  and  a 
scoop-like  shade  of  pasteboard  over  his  eye-brows — his  vis- 
ion so  defective  that  he  cannot  "  see  a  man  "  without  look- 
ing (in  the  language  of  the  immortal  John  Phoenix) 
through  a  double-convex  lens  set  in  the  bottom  of  a  mouth- 
piece !  His  nose,  instead  of  coming  to  a  point  after  mature 
deliberation,  is  blunt — as  stubby  as  a  broken  radish,  with 
the  nostrils  opening  in  front  like  a  pair  of  supplemental 
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sockets  to  accommodate  his  strabismic  eyes  in  their  extra- 
orbital  perigrinations  !  So  his  chin,  instead  of  coming  up 
to  meet  and  exchange  civilities  with  his  nose,  has  gone 
down  in  disgust  and  enlarged  his  larynx  into  an  Adam's- 
apple  as  big  as  a  Bosler !  His  mouth,  far  from  being  a 
slit  like  a  buttonhole  in  a  shirt-bosom,  as  it  should  be  in  a 
man  in  whom  incision,  precision,  and  decision  should  be  in- 
corporate, has  been  cut  when  the  skin  was  stretched  to 
tightness  over  his  prognathous  jaws — cut  with  a  pair  of 
shears  in  a  hurry — and,  moreover,  cut  bias — exhibiting  in 
chewing  tobacco  the  grotesque  grimaces  of  a  mooly  cow 
laboring  with  a  dislocated  jaw  to  recover  her  lost  cud ! 
His  ears,  instead  of  being  developed  fully  and  shapely,  are 
small  and  wrinkled — like  dried  peach-snits — and  stuck  on 
his  head  about  an  inch  higher  than  they  should  be  on  a 
normal  man,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  his  wander- 
ing mouth !  So  his  forehead,  instead  of  presenting  a  front- 
age on  which  a  quack  might  advertise  in  letters  so  large 
that  he  that  traveled  in  the  fastest  train  on  the  road  might 
read,  recedes  like  a  frog's — in  effect,  lifting  his  eyes  so  high 
that  it  seems  as  if,  with  a  little  effort,  he  might  twist  his 
squinting  in  an  oblique  direction  over  the  top  of  his  head 
and  see  the  folding  and  feeding-girls  making  faces  at  him 
behind  his  back !  While  his  hair,  instead  of  being  silky 
and  smooth,  as  every  assumption  of  avocation  and  pre- 
sumption of  profession  would  indicate,  is  coarse  and  brist- 
ling, cut,  like  a  convict's,  within  sight  of  his  scalp  a  square 
off — and  wanting  in  blotches — like  a  scrubbing-brush  that 
has  seen  its  best  days ! — and  of  a  hue  that  defies  definition 
except  in  a  suggestion  to  the  imagination — a  combination 
of  jaundice  and  tomato-catsup ! 

In  form,  he  is  simply  a  repetition  of  himself  in  feature 
on  an  enlarged  scale  :  in  stature,  an  extension  of  his  nose — 
a  stub  ;  and  in  shape,  an  amplification  of  his  ear — a  suit ! 
His  neck,  however,  admits  of  indefinite  elongation,  like  a 
snapping-turtle's,  with  which  it  is  as  skinny  and  muddy ; 
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and  when  it  is  on  the  stretch,  his  big  larynx  goes  up  and 
down  in  it,  like  a  swab  in  a  rubber  tube.  According  to 
modern  science,  this  peculiar  neck  is  an  evolution  from  a 
long  line  of  impecunious  gin-guzzlers  in  an  everlasting 
struggle  to  lengthen  the  evanescent  joys  of  their  liquor. 
Accordingly,  ./hen  Tod  takes  a  drink,  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented are  curious  in  the  extreme.  When  he  tightens  and 
closes  his  lips  to  cut  oiF  the  retreat  of  a  mouthfull,  his  head  is 
about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  bar ;  but  while  he  swal- 
lows, his  head  rises  higher  and  higher,  till  the  bar-keeper 
looks  up  at  him  in  affright,  and  the  liquor  descends,  as  it 
were,  lingeringly,  from  one  level  to  another,  kept  in  check 
in  the  gullet  by  the  pressure  of  the  larynx  against  its 
walls.  Then  the  head  comes  down,  to  keep  as  near  the  good 
thing  as  possible,  the  neck  dropping  into  itself  like  the 
joints  of  a  telescope.  During  which  complicated  process. 
Tod  winks  so  tangentially  and  smiles  so  vagariously,  the 
bar-keeper  half  the  time  forgets  to  take  his  money,  and  Tod, 
accordingly,  gets  his  liquor  at  half  price. 

From  every  point  of  view.  Tod  presents  the  most  ab- 
normal departures  in  the  form  of  his  body  and  limbs,  as  I 
have  endeavored  to  point  out  in  the  features  of  his  face. 
From  behind,  when  he  is  standing  as  erect  as  he  can,  he 
looks  as  if  he  had  been  wrung,  when  he  was  washed  last,  and 
never  shaken  out.  That  he  is  left-handed,  accordingly,  is 
simply  because  his  right  arm  is  where  his  left  should  be ; 
and  that  his  right  shoulder  is  higher  than  his  head  is  simply 
because,  when  he  was  folded  for  wringing,  one  end  lapped 
over  the  other  and  so  was  left.  From  either  side,  he  looks 
like  a  scramble  of  detached  segments  to  get  to  a  common 
centre — a  centripetal  skirmish,  so  to  sj)eak.  While,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  paces  in  front  of  him  in  motion,  he  looks 
like  an  incipient  scattering  of  the  same  into  space — a  cen- 
trifugal panic  of  all  the  parts  engaged  :  his  arms  zigzagging 
through  the  air  like  crooked  sticks,  and  his  legs  corkscrew- 
ing into  space  like  serpent-rockets. 
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For  a  long  time  I  was  undecided  whether  Tod  was 
an  ultimate  evokition  of  the  helgrimite,  the  larva  of  the 
corydalis,  or  of  the  curlyjuker,  the  larva  of  the  gallinipper : 
the  former  being  an  angle  in  an  organic  form ;  the  latter, 
a  circle  incarnate.  But  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  now 
is  that  he  is  a  mongrel — a  morphodite,  in  Kidge  phrase- 
ology— half  helgrimite  and  half  curlyjuker  !  And  into 
what  the  hybred  monstrosity  may  be  developed  in  the  fu- 
ture, I  shudder  to  conjecture  ! 

It  is  in  function,  however,  that  Tod  culminates  in  anoma- 
lies, and  transcends  himself  in  form  and  feature.  It  is  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  his  faculties  within  and  parts  with- 
out as  a  proof-reader — in  the  expression  of  himself  as  a 
professional  proof-reader  at  work — in  the  eversion  of  his 
intellect  and  the  conversion  of  his  energy  into  work,  that, 
so  to  speak,  he  towers  above  himself  even  in  the  elongated 
attitude  of  taking  a  drink.  In  spelling,  he  is  as  variable 
and  uncertain  as  a  hired  hand  in  harvest;  in  punctuation, 
as  stumbling  and  erratic  as  a  hobbled  horse  among  hornets ; 
and  in  capitalization,  as  wretched  and  bewildered  as  a 
heifer  in  a  hail-storm ! 

Instead  of  having  a  dictionary  at  his  elbow,  and  turning 
to  it  in  the  exigencies  that  arise  from  his  orthographic  ig- 
norance, he  writes  the  doubtful  word  in  a  variety  of  spell- 
ings,  ranging  from  pure  phonetic  to  the  elaborately  orna- 
mental of  a  seminary  graduate.  He  then  squints  and 
winks  and  blinks  at  them  in  turn,  and  knits  his  batrachian 
brows,  and  tickles  with  the  finger-nails  of  his  right  hand 
the  caterpillars  on  his  scalp,  while  his  larynx  goes  up  and 
down  like  a  sucker — as  it  were,  pumping  up  wisdom  from 
the  depth  of  the  well  in  which  it  is  said  to  be.  At  length, 
he  nods  perpendicularly,  twitches  horizontally,  and  smiles 
diagonally,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the  most  exasperating 
and  outrageous  of  spellings  to  the  author,  the  publication 
of  whose  works  he  is  supervising.  Gad  !  before  I  get 
through  with  him,  if  I  do  not  impale  him  on  the  very 
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stakes  with  which  he  has  tortured  nie,  it  is  because  I  have 
a  shadow  of  mercy  in  my  composition,  which  he  has  not! 

But  while  I  am  merciful  to  him,  in  respect  to  his  short- 
comings in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization,  I  can- 
not be  in  his  inability  to  recognize  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet when  he  sees  them,  the  marks  of  punctuation,  the  rela- 
tive widths  of  the  several  spaces,  the  hyphens  and  dashes 
— in  fine,  the  very  rudiments  of  his  profession.  For  his 
diabolism  in  this  direction  cannot  be  accounted  for  and 
condoned  by  the  defects  in  his  organization — the  material 
machinery  of  his  misshapen  mongrelism ;  but  must  be  at- 
tributed to  an  innate  intent,  under  the  control  of  his  will, 
to  inflict  upon  his  fellow'  creatures  all  the  agonies  and  ex- 
cruciations which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  devise  in  the 
depth  of  his  debased,  deformed,  and  detestable  demonism! 
Oh,  for  the  denunciatory  heel  of  Conway  to  drive  this  pro- 
fessional proof-reader — this  Tod,  with  only  one  "  d,"  down, 
down,  down,  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  hell  of  his  execra- 
tion, in  which  the  Bribed  Legislator  has  been  alone  in  his 
eternal  agonies  to  this  hour  !  Or,  what  would  be,  perhaps, 
more  certain  in  its  consequences,  a  moonshiner  from  the 
Oil  Kegions  to  drop  a  can  of  his  liquid  lightning  to  the 
fifth  sand  of  Tod's  interminable  neck,  and  in  an  instant 
enlarge  him  into  the  elements — expand  him  into  invisible 
ether — and  annihilate  his  individuality  in  illimitable  space  ! 

Tod,  I  hate  you  ! 

You  have  annoyed  me,  irritated  me,  tortured  me,  agon- 
ized me — done  everything  but  killed  me  outright,  and,  un- 
til I  breathe  my  last,  I  will  be  revenged ! 

Here  is  an  incomplete  list  of  the  instruments  of  torture 
with  which  you  have  inflicted  me,  in  the  publication  of  this 
very  book  !  Cast  your  aerolitic  eye  upon  it!  Consider  it 
with  your  mud-turtle  mind  I  Let  it  weigh  upon  your  can- 
kered conscience !  And  then  receive  your  doom,  the  dam- 
nation you  deserve !     You  despicable  Tod,  with  only  "  d  !  " 
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On  page  47,  in  line  16  from  the  top,  after  the  word 
'*  opposite,"  you  have  omitted  the  word  "  side,"  and,  in  line 
4  from  the  bottom,  after  "  on,"  the  article  "a" — in  endeavor- 
ing, I  suppose,  to  squint  at  the  Widow  Garvey  in  her  ex- 
tremity behind  the  bolting-box  ! 

On  page  49,  in  line  5,  you  have  printed  "  respects  "  for 
"  respect  " — still  squinting  at  the  buxom  widoAv. 

On  page  50,  in  line  20,  in  the  word  "  after,"  you  have 
inserted  a  "  c  "  for  an  "  e  " — still  squinting.  Lord  !  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  widow  had  not  put  on  the  breeches  of  the 
bashful  miller  when  she  did,  this  book  would  have  been  for 
your  everlasting  and  infernal  squinting  as  full  of  errors  as 
a  stubble-field  of  grasshoppers !  For,  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact,  that  the  first  error  occurs  the  instant  the  Widow  Gar- 
vey is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  placing  the  bolting-box 
between  her  and  the  eyes  of  the  miller — aye,  in  the  very 
nick  of  time,  in  which  she  appears  and  passes  out  of  sight ! 
And  the  next  error  occurs,  before  the  miller  and  you  have 
recovered  your  wandering  wits  enough  to  enable  him  to 
stop  the  mill,  and  you  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet ! 

On  page  65,  in  line  3  from  the  bottom,  for  "  outstretched," 
you  have  "  outretched" — squinting  even  at  the  blind  auld 
minnie  o'  the  New  Mune,  disappearing  beneath  the  wave ! 

On  page  75,  in  line  .16  from  the  bottom,  for  "however," 
you  have  "  moreover." 

On  page  93,  in  line  3  from  the  top,  in  the  word  "  not,"  you 
have  left  the  letter  "  t"  standing  on  its  head  until  dooms- 
day. 

On  i^age  97,  in  the  last  line,  for  "  Clementina,"  you  have 
printed  "  Clematina."  Gad !  I  wish  the  fully  developed 
and  accomplished  old  maid  had  clutched  your  neck,  instead 
of  Captain  Godfrey  Gildenfenny's ! 

On  page  116,  in  line  16  from  the  bottom,  you  have 
spelled  "  scribbling  "  with  one  "  b." 

On  page  136,  in  line  13  from  the  top,  you  have  doubled 
the  article  "the"  unnecessarily. 
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On  page  140,  in  line  8  from  the  bottom,  you  have  left  a 
type  inverted,  an  apostrophe  kicking  up  its  heels  and  dis- 
playing the  soles  of  its  broad  shoes  to  the  end  of  time. 

On  page  151,  in  line  12,  for  "yon  ugly  beast,"  you  have 
printed  "you  ugly  beast."  Now,  I  do  not  desire,  in  this 
reproof — yes,  reproof  is  appropriate — to  be  too  personal ; 
but,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  in  substituting  yourself  for  the 
ugly  wild  beast  of  the  mountain,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
the  only  professional  crime,  in  the  publication  of  this  book, 
which  I  can  pardon  without  a  pang.  Yes,  you  ugly  beast, 
I  accept  the  amendment ! 

On  page  160,  in  line  18  from  the  bottom,  in  the  word 
"man,"  you  have  left  the  letter  "n"  on  the  broad  of  its 
back,  with  uplifted  arms  in  a  mute  and  vain  appeal  forever. 

On  page  190,  in  line  11  from  the  top,  with  your  diver- 
gent vision,  you  were  able  to  "see"  on  both  sides  of  the 
word  "never,"  but  were  unable  to  discern  that  one  "see" 
was  enough  for  the  sense  of  the  story. 

On  page  191,  in  line  3  from  the  bottom,  in  the  word 
"  lost,"  you  have  turned  the  letter  "  s  "  upside-down,  and 
left  it  writhing  and  wriggling  for  ages.  A  felloAV-feeling 
for  Yony  Waffle,  certainly  should  inspire  you  to  spare  him 
further  mutilation.  Or,  is  it,  indeed,  in  emulation  of  that 
worthy  that  you  have  elaborated  the  aggregation  of  your 
abnormalities  and  atrocities  into  an  art? 

On  page  205,  in  line  4,  you  have  made  the  same  mistake 
as  on  page  50,  in  the  word  "nakedness,"  inserting  a  "  c "  for 
an  "  e."  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  Widow  Garvey,  there  was 
some  excuse  for  your  squinting,  or  your  "  c  "  ing,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  pun  ;  for,  according  to  the  words  of  Miss 
Amelia  Guilk,  it  was  "  wickedness  within  the  bounds  of 
human  nature,"  but  in  the  case  of  Poplar  Polly,  or  the 
idol  Wog-ga-wig-ga-wha-wha,  a  thing  of  wood, 
Inanimate,  senseless,  and  cold — 

what  shadow  of  an  excuse  can  you   have  for  your  con- 
duct? 
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On  page  206,  in  line  15,  you  have  printed  the  word 
"  Mayor"  with  a  lower-case  "  ra,"  albeit  on  the  same  page 
the  same  worthy  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  no  less  than  five 
times  is  separated  from  the  common  herd  of  humanity  by 
a  capital  letter — a  crown,  so  to  speak,  in  symbolization  of 
his  authority.  But,  still  squinting  at  the  image,  in  the 
likeness  of  Yony's  mother-in-law,  except  in  that  accidental 
departure  that  saved  the  life  of  the  artist,  you  could  not 
discern  the  most  glaring  of  inconsistencies — for  which,  I 
trust,  the  Mayor  will  add  thirty  days,  when  you  appear  be- 
fore him  again  ! 

On  this  page,  moreover,  appear  two  other  errors.  In 
line  18,  the  plural  " marks "  after  the  singular  "any;" 
and  in  line  11,  an  "e"  for  a  "c"  in  the  word  "directed." 

On  page  209,  in  line  20,  for  "  Wog-ga-wig-ga-wha-wha," 
you  have  j^rinted  "Wag-ga-wig-ga-wha-wha" — still  squint- 
ing at  the  Venus  of  Millersdahl,  disrobed  of  the  decent  rai- 
ment with  which  the  modest  mother-in-law  of  Yony  had 
enveloped  the  image,  to  bring  about  in  a  year  and  a  day 
her  own  destruction  :  a  fate  which,  I  trust,  may  befall  you 
for  defacing  the  name  of  the  idol  while  identifying  its  na- 
ture with  that  of  the  image. 

On  page  212,  in  line  22,  for  "  wherein,"  you  have  printed 
"  wherin  " — still  squinting  to  discern  the  first  appearance 
of  Poplar  Polly  in  the  frescoes  of  the  telescoped  artist ! 

On  page  235,  in  line  17,  for  a  "  shaded  antique  extend- 
ed "  type,  you  have  inserted  an  "antique  extended  " — an 
error  to  be  expected  in  a  printer  tramp  in  a  strange  office, 
but,  not  to  be  overlooked  by  a  professional  proof-reader. 

On  page  240,  in  line  13  from  the  top,  you  have  spelled 
"  colandered  "  with  a  "  k." 

On  page  262,  in  line  9  from  the  bottom,  you  have  print- 
ed "  his"  for  "its,"  but  without  exhibiting  any  special  dia- 
bolism in  doing  so. 

On  page  278,  in  line  4  from  the  bottom,  yovi  have  print- 
ed the  dialectic  Avord  "scatterment  "  for  the  more  familiar 
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participial  form,  "  scattering  "  — in  which,  possibly,  you  fol- 
lowed the  copy  of  the  Ridge  writer,  and  if  so,  are  to  be 
credited  with  having  done  your  duty  during  at  least  one 
brief  instant  of  your  exasperating  existence. 

On  page  310,  in  the  last  line,  for  ''  nor"  you  have  "or." 
On  page  311   in  line  9  from  the  top,  you  have  reversed 
the  quotation  marks  on  each  side  of  the  word  *'  no." 

On  page  349,  in  line  13  from  the  bottom,  after  the  word 
"  hand,"  you  have  omitted  more  than  a  line,  as  follows ; 
"with  a  mounted  microscopic  mitrailleuse,  manufactured 
by  Zentmayer," — an  outrage  on  the  Little  World  of  South- 
western Pennsylvania  forever  I 


And  now,  Tod,  in  conclusion,  after  congratulating  my- 
self on  my  escape  from  the  exquisite  excruciations  to  which 
you  have  subjected  me,  in  the  consideration  of  your  irre- 
mediable errors,  I  have  to  say  this,  and  nothing  more,  as  a 
parting  word 

When  you  drink  good  liquor,  may  your  neck  be  as  short 
as  a  Jack's  Run  shad's  ;  and  when  you  publish  a  book,  the 
ultimate  of  all  the  evils  in  life  that  may  befall  you,  may 
you  be  your  own  jiroof-reader ! 

And  when  you  die No  ;  I  will  not  consign  you  to  the 

realms  of  fire  and  brimstone  below ;  for,  according  to  my 
convictions,  in  the  expressive  phraseology  of  the  Ridge, 
upon  which  I  have  been  "raised,"  you  "aint  worth  hell- 
room,  nur  mindiu'  any  further  !" 


^vf- 


